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New  Shop  for  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works 


decision  carried  through 
several  months  ago  to 
expand  the  Whitin  Ma- 
chine Works  has  been 
brought  in  to  action. 
Excavation  is  now  going 
on. 

A  new  flat-slab  reinforced-concrete 
building  which  will  be  over  400  feet 
long  and  three  to  five  stories  high 
will  be  rapidly  built  as  soon  as  the 
excavating  is  completed.  The  Foun- 
dation Company  of  New  York,  who 
has  the  contract  for  the  first  part  of 
the  job,  expects  to  have  the  founda- 
tion ready  in  fifty  days  from  the  time 
of  commencing  work. 

The  new  shop  will  extend  from  a 
point  outside  Mr.  Wilmot's  office 
and  level  with  the  car  tracks  at  the 
Freight  Office,  as  far  west  as  the  car 
tracks  entering  the  Foundry  Head 
House. 

Opposite  the  Blue  Eagle  Inn  the 
building  will  be  three  stories  high  as 
far  east  as  the  east  line  of  the  Pattern 
Storage  Loft,  where  it  will  continue 
east  five  stories  for  140  feet,  when 
one  upper  story  will  be  dropped, 
finishing  out  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  four  stories  high ;  thus  giving 
a  better  architectural  effect  to  the 
thin  pointed  east  end. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
shop,  two  of  the  oldest  buildings  of 
Whitinsville  had  to  be  removed. 

One  steam  shovel  capable  of  filling 
a  three-ton  truck  with  three  drops  of 
the  shovel  is  now  steadily  at  work 
digging  away  the  soil  and  loose  rocks 


over  the  ledge.  Another  steam  shovel 
is  on  the  way  that  is  reported  to  be 
able  to  treble  the  work  of  the  one  now 
on  the  job. 

Considerable  blasting  will  be  ne- 
cessitated and  is  now  going  on  in 
order  to  clear  away  the  granite  ledge. 
This  solid-rock  blasting  will  be  done 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  buildings 
nearby,  and  during  working  hours  no 
one  need  worry  about  flying  rocks, 
as  The  Foundation  Company  has 
guaranteed  that  there  is  no  danger. 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  ex- 
perience on  many  excavating  jobs 
much  more  difficult  than  this  one. 
Rocks  are  kept  from  flying  by  cover- 
ing the  ledge  with  logs  and  netting 
just  before   the  blast   is  exploded. 

Not  since  the  day  when  it  was 
decided  to  give  up  the  old  80-ton 
Foundry  back  in  1906  has  there  been 


a  decision  of  such  importance  in  shop 
construction  policy  as  this  decision 
to  extend  the  works  north  of  the 
Pattern  Loft  Storage  Building  bor- 
dering on  Maih  Street. 

When  the  present  150- ton  Foundry 
was  built,  we  did  not  foresee  the 
need  of  a  Cast  Iron  Stock  Room. 
Each  job  carried  its  stock  of  cast- 
ings independent  of  any  other  depart- 
ment. The  present  Stock  Room, 
which  was  created  since  the  new 
Foundry  was  built,  is  not  well 
located  and  will  be  moved  when  the 
new  building  is  completed.  It  is 
planned  to  extend  the  present  Cast 
Iron  Room  east  by  excavating  the 
ledge  in  the  triangle  opposite  the 
Blue  Eagle  to  a  point  level  with  the 
railroad  tracks  opposite  Mr.  Wilmot's 
office.  A  one-story  building  will 
be  erected  in  this  space,  which  will 
be  used  as  a  thoroughfare  to  the  new 
Stock  Room.  This  building  will 
connect  the  present  Cast  Iron  Room 
with  the  new  shop  as  well  as  the 
farther  end  of  the  Freight  House. 
In  this  manner  unnecessary  trucking 
of  castings  will  be  done  away  with, 
for  the  Stock  Room  will  be  close  to 
its  supply  and  centrally  located  to 
distribute  to  all  jobs  needing  castings. 
Elevators  will  be  made  use  of  to 
carry  the  electric  trucks  from  the 
new  Stock  Room  to  the  floor  desired. 

The  new  shop  is  to  be  of  flat-slab 
reinforced  concrete,  same  as  the 
new  Administration  Building  and 
now  almost  uni^'ersalh'  used  in  these 
days    of    scarce    high-priced  steel. 
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Editorial 


out  the  desiral)ility  of 
a  feeling  of  content- 
ment and  good -will 
toward  all  fellow  work- 
ers from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Much  has  been  printed 
of  late  to  keep  us  constantly  thinking, 
puzzling  over  the  great  problems  of 
the  day.  The  Renfreiv  Review  has 
given  us  an  editorial  that  adds  very 
effectively  to  what  has  been  said  in 
our  previous  issues. 

Confidence 

"We  are  gradually  learning  through 
our  experience  in  industry  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  contribute 
more  to  success  than  do  certain  other 
things.  Among  these  elements  of 
success  is  confidence.  Confidence: 
first,  in  ourselves;  second,  in  our 
fellow  men;  and  third,  in  our  su- 
periors or  our  subordinates.  Without 
self-confidence  we  are  always  held 
back  and  tied  down  by  fetters  of 
diffidence,  shyness,  inability  to  be 
aggressive,  to  go  ahead  when  our 
chance  comes  to  do  something  really 
big  and  worth  while.  Without  self- 
confidence  we  are  sure  to  be  follow- 
ers, never  will  we  be  leaders. 

Then,  confidence  in  those  who  are 
associated  with   us.     In   order  to 


make  an  enterprise  successful  we 
must  all  feel  that  the  other  man  is 
doing  his  part  and  is  believing  that 
we  are  doing  ours.  We  need  not  be 
over-trustful  or  over-suspicious,  but 
we  should  give  our  fellow  men  a  good 
fair  chance  to  prove  that  they  are 
playing  the  game.  And  last,  con- 
fidence in  those  to  whom  we  happen 
to  give  orders  or  in  those  from  whom 
we  happen  to  take  orders.  How  far 
can  we  ever  go  in  industry  unless 
we  arc  confident  that  an  order  gi\-en 
will  be  carried  out?  Or  how  much  can 
we  do  unless  we  are  confident  that 
an  order  given  to  us  is  honest  and 
straight?  Let  us  all  try  to  develoi) 
confidence  in  those  about  ur,  and 
that  wvy  effort  will  certainly  make 
them  trust  us  and  believe  that  we 
are  'on  the  square.'  " 


Carelessness 

Decreases  Safety 

The  niiml)er  of  accidents  ha\  i  been 
cut  down  considerabl}-  in  the  last 
two  months,  \et  in  comparison  with 
other  industries  we  ha\e  much  to 
accomplish  before  we  can  hope  to  ha\  e 
the  safest  shop  of  all  in  Worcester 
County. 

Number  3  Shop  came  through 
with  a  clean  slate  for  the  month  of 
NoNcmber.  Not  a  single  lost-time 
accident  was  reported  from  that 
building.  There  were  36  lost-time 
accidents  in  the  Shop  for  that  month, 
and  37  for  December. 

The  real  cause  of  accidents  is  still 
the  old  jinx  Carelessness.     It  was 


carelessness  that  lately  caused  one 
of  the  women  emploxees  to  reach 
under  her  machine  and  allow  her 
hair  to  come  in  contact  Avith  the 
pulley  and  belt  on  Peck's  job.  If 
she  had  had  a  cap  on  like  most  of 
the  girls  have  who  work  near  belts, 
and  as  all  should  have,  the  accident 
could  not  have  happened.  If  the 
woman  in  question  had  only  thought 
or  been  careful  as  she  reached  down 
to  pick  up  the  article  dropped,  she 
would  not  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  pulley  and  belt. 

Another  cause  for  our  poor  showing 
in  lost-time  accidents  is  the  failure 
of  emplo\ees  to  report  e\ery  little 
scratch  or  cut  to  the  Hospital  at  once. 

During  the  month  of  December. 
88  men  reported  to  the  Hospital 
stneral  da\s  after  their  accidents  oc- 
curred. By  that  time  the  wound  had 
become  sore,  perhaps  infected.  Of 
these  neglected  cases  16  \\ere  forced 
to  lose  time. 

.A  knee  case,  reported  two  months 
after  the  injury,  will  necessitate 
the  loss  of  at  least  three  weeks' 
work.  Another  patient  came  in  with 
a  severely  inflamed  eye.  Some  men 
on  the  job  had  been  tampering  with 
it  tor  two  days,  tr>  ing  to  remove  an 
emery  with  the  end  of  a  match.  An 
ulcer  resulted.  The  man  lost  three 
weeks'  time  and  still  reports  dai!\ 
at  the  Hospital. 

Xo  injury  is  too  small  to  receixe 
attention.  It  is  uj)  to  e\-er>-  one  to 
report  all  accidents  to  the  Hospital 
immediateh-  and  a\oid  loss  of  time 
and  needless  pain. 


Our  Loss 

ieorge  Bathrick,  the  first  con- 
tor  on  the  Linwood  Street  Rail- 
way, died  suddenly  at 
his  home  at  Burden's 
Corner,  on  December 
12,  1919. 

Mr.  Bathrick  was 
well  known  in  town 
and  had  made  many 
friends  because  of  his 
genial  manner  and 
trustworthiness.  Mr. 
Wilmot,  in  comment- 
ing on  his  death,  stated 
that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  find  a 
more  faithful  employ  ee 
an  George  Bathrick  had  been. 
Mr.  Bathrick  was  born  in  the 
irick  House  at  Rockdale  on  the 
leteenth  of  April,  1870.  At  the 
e  of  16  he  went  to  work  for  Loammi 
Carr  as  driver  of  one  of  the  two 
ige  coaches  then  plying  between 
\vn  and  the  Whitin  station. 
On  January  1,  1900,  the  Whitin 
achine  Works  completed  the  Lin- 
)od  Street  Railway.  George  Bath- 
k  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  first 
ssenger  trolley  over  the  road  and 
d  continued  as  conductor  on  the 
r  line  up  to  the  day  previous  to 
i  death. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Bathrick 
ver  took  a  vacation  in  all  his  years 
employment  and  w-as  only  absent 
)m  the  job  when  sickness  prevented 
5  presence. 

In  connection  with  the  death  of 


Stage  Coach  Days  at  Whitin's  Station 


Mr.  Bathrick,  we  are  reproducing  two 
pictures  which  will  be  recognized 
by  all  those  who  knew  him;  also  it 
seems  timely  that  a  picture  of  the 
old  stage  coach  at  the  station  with 
the  interesting  group  gathered  around 
might  well  be  produced  on  this  page. 
Mr.  Wilmot  can  be  recognized  in  the 
immediate  foreground  in  a  charac- 
teristic pose. 

To  all  those  who  knew  George 
Bathrick,  we  wish  to  express  our 
sympathy  on  the  loss  of  a  good  friend. 

It  is  said  that  George  Bathrick  was 
one  of  the  most  considerate  of  con- 
ductors. There  are  many  who  will 
remember  the  little  favors  of  holding 
up  the  car  just  a  moment  longer  than 
called  for,  in  order  that  they  might 
board  it  on  the  run.  They  will 
remember  the  careful  and  kind  way 
in  which  he  helped  the  old  and  the 
very  young  on  and  off  the  car. 


Twenty-eight  Years 


Ludwig  Roy 
Dexter  S.  Wood 
Charles  S.  Snow 
George  A.  Riley 
George  Wilmot 
William  J.  Walker 
Peter  Feddema 
James  Forsythe 
Harley  E.  Keeler 
Timothy  Kennedy 
William  H.  Aston 


Dennis  H.  Burke 
Robert  McNeil 
William  C.  Aldrich 
Elsus  Dufries 
George  Demerjian 
Robert  Magill 
Corn.  O'Neil 
George  Gleason 
John  Murphy- 
John  Donnelly 
Thomas  C.  Martin 


Twenty-seven  Years 


William  Wright 
Patrick  Murphy 
David  Smith 
Dennis  Connors 
Peter  Malkassian 
James  Conway 
Christopher  Kane 
Hugh  Morrison 
Jacob  Deranian 
Richard  Marshall 
James  Hayes,  Sr. 


George  Boutilier 
Peter  McClosky 
Dirk  Friewwyck 
Daniel  Sheehan 
Jeremiah  Horan 
Thomas  C.  Norton 
Jacob  Wassenar 
William  Malley 
Jacob  Feddema 
William  Kidd 
George  C.  Chase. 


Twenty-six  Years 


Records  of  Service 

Continuing  from  last  month's 
"Spindle,"  we  ofi^er  for  print  the 
names  of  the  following  men  who  have 
worked  here  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years. 

Twenty-nine  Years 


Miss  S.  M.  Pollock 
Charles  Torrigian 
Richard  Hyland 
Robert  Walsh 
John  P.  Glashower 
Samuel  Moss 
Frank  E.  Bates 
A.  F.  Hewett 
Herbert  Ash  worth 
Peter  Henson 


John  Hoodstra 
Rack  Mosian 
Robert  Drohan 
Hardy  Weatherburn 
Joseph  Reinstra 
Richard  Hargraves 
Gergory  Lawton 
Otto  Feenstra 
Samuel  Jefferson 
Michael  Carney 


Twenty-five  Years 


George  Bathrick 


Michael  Kennedy 
Thomas  Drohan 
John  T.  Wilde 
W.  J.  Walsh 
James  Smith 
Henry  Clapp 
Thomas  FuUerton 
Thomas  Carroll 


T.  J.  Fitzpatrick 
Austin  Melia 
George  (iregoire 
George  Meade 
Samuel  Pierson 
William  H.  Smith 
James  Hayes,  Jr. 
Young  Deene 


Thys  Baker 
Amos  L.  AUard 
George  F.  Hanna 
Lawrence  Kane 
Arthur  Aldrich 
William  Welch 
Arthur  Randall 
Kirkor  Hagopian 
Charles  Saragian 
Felix  Morrell 
John  Mahoney 
Daniel  C.  Duggan 
William  Fee 
John  Vander  Veen 
Weitze  Feddema 


J.  L.  Mooney 
Charles  Newton 
Rein  Werkman 
J.  Frieswyck 
Robert  Clarke 
William  J.  Taylor 
Joseph  McKinnon 
Charles  T.  Moffett 
Charles  B.  Stewart 
John  Kershaw 
James  Finney 
Henry  A.  Graves 
Omer  Brouillette 
John  Connors 
Matthew  Crushv 


?      ^  t  y 


•  4  I 


RoU  Job 


From  all  data  assembled,  rolls 
were  evidently  made  by  Paul  Whitin 
&  Sons  in  a  small  shop  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Spinning  Ring  Shop. 
Th^t  was  as  far  back  as  1840  and  at 
the  time  when  Warren  W.  Smith  was 
foreman. 

Warren  Smith  died  in  1881,  and  the 
job  was  taken  over  by  Louis  Warren 
Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  original 
roll  job  until  1900,  when  he  retired, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  original 
roll  job  was  taken  over  by  the  pres- 
ent roll  job,  which  in  turn  had  been 
under  way  since  1866. 

The  second  roll  job,  or  the  roll 
job  of  to-day,  came  into  existence  in 
1866  under  the  supervision  of  B. 
L.  M.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  is  hale  and 
hearty  to-day  at  the  age  of  84.  He  had 
served  54  >ears  in  the  shoji  up  to 
1907,  when  he  retired.  Forty  of 
those  years  were  spent  in  the  capacity 
of  foreman  of  the  roll  job. 

When  interviewed,  Mr.  Smith  ga\e 
us  the  following  information: 


"I  commenced  working  for  Paul 
Whitin  &  Sons  on  November  16, 
1853,  on  the  roll  job  in  the  basement 
of  the  present  No  1  Shop.  Warren 
Smith  was  then  foreman  and  em- 
ployed ten  to  twelve  hands. 

"I  worked  there  about  two  years, 
then  worked  on  railways  and  made 
fans  for  pickers.  In  December, 
1866,  I  started  a  roll  job  in  No.  2 
Shop  with  ten  other  men  and  made 
spinning  rolls  at  that  time.  In  1867 
drawing  rolls  were  added  to  the  job, 
and  in  1881  twister  rolls  were  taken 
on. 

"In  July,  1886,  the  roll  job  was 
nu)\ed  to  its  present  location  in  the 
end  of  No.  2  Shop.  The  largest 
number  of  hands  that  I  cTuploN  cd  was 
in  April,  1900,  when  there  were  92 
men  at  work. 

"On  March  31,  1907,  I  retired  as 
foreman,  having  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  over  40  years." 

George  Gill,  the  present  foreman 
of  the  roll  job,  was  placed  in  charge 
in  1907  after  Mr.  Smith  retired.  At 
present  there  are  32  kinds  of  rolls 
made  on  the  job,  ranging  from 
•^  j^  inches  to  1''4  inches  in  diameter, 
including  spinning,  twister,  worsted, 
roving  and  wool  rolls. 

In  1914,  worn-out  rolls  were 
brought  in  from  the  mills  to  be  re- 
paired. This  process  is  called  re- 
necking  and  was  formerh'  carried  on 
by  the  roll  job  under  Louis  W. 
Smith.  At  the  present  time,  repair 
work  is  a  large  item  ot  the  da\'s 
output. 

The  production  of  the  roll  job 
when  first  started  by  B.  L.  M.  Smith 
was  less  than  100  rolls  a  day.  The 
present  average  daily  output  is  1,000 
rolls.  Improved  machinery  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  increased 
production.  About  one-half  of  the  rolls 
turnetl  out  now  are  case  hardened. 

Ninety-two  men  are  at  present 
employed  on  the  roll  job.  Their 
names  and  ser\  ice  records  are  listed 
as  follows: 


A  M  E 

In  Shop 

YRS. 

MOS. 

W.  J.  McSheehy 

John  \\*;irH 

■to 

20 

il 

oo 

-Albert  Lssco 

35 

Cf^n    T     nil  I 

2  1 
00 

jaj,  V  J vJ I  llldll 

Ol) 

30 

J  .   *   .   \_  d  1  I  Oil 

T   M  Miirnhv 

25 

1  IK'*^    1^  Lionel' 1*1 

1 1 

77 

J  Willi    1    1  lCo\%  \  1-  K, 

26 

26 

E.  C.  Drisco'll 

24 

24 

Louis  Blaine 

20 

6 

20 

John  Baker 

20 

20 

Evert  Minkenia 

20 

20 

Dick  Buma 

18 

18 

Jan  W'estra 

17 

17 

Vsaac  Coopers 

17 

17 

B.  DeWies 

17 

17 

D.  Ouderkerken 

16 

6 

16 

Titus  Coopers 

15 

15 

Jos.  Courteau 

15 

15 

Fred  I.amont 

15 

15 

Ant.  Kapotka 

14 

6 

) 

John  St.  .Andre 

14 

14 

H.  N'ander  Burg 

14 

14 

Jos.  Dumais 

14 

14 

John  Harnison 

U 

10 

Isaac  Finne>- 

12 

6 

12 

Simon  Wolock 

12 

5 

Sipka  Oppawall 

12 

12 

Jos.  J.  Reneau 
H.  C..  Oppawall 

12 

12 

11 

6 

11 

Jacob  Torosian 

10 

6 

1 

Samuel  W  interhottom 

10 

I) 

-Alf.  C.uyette 

10 

1 

John  Rutanna 

8 

6 

\\'m.  Charas 

8 

8 

Jacob  Beligian 

8 

Frank  Lambert 

8 

6 

Ra\'  Basinait 

7 

5 

B.  L.  M.  Smith 


7 


Name  In  Shop       On  Job 

^  yrs.  mos.  yrs.  mos. 

5  :>cil  Baker  7  7 

jl.  Bailey  7  7 

I  Alex.  Charas  6  2  6 

I  Louis  Perras  6  6 

Kdward  Beaudoin  6  6 

Ravinond  De  Jong  6  6 

^Albert  Gill  6  6, 

^»\'ni.  Bauatt  6  6 ' 

^Hohn  Henrickson  6  6 

^MA'm.  Henderson  6  6 

^K.  Goyette  6  6 

^■Hadda  Nydam  6  6 

^H7ont.  Bazil  6  6 

p  John  Baker  5  6         5  6 

1-^  Stanley  Nordig  5  3  6 

f   Oscar  Najarian  5  3 

Frank  Nesto  4  6         4  6 

P.  O.  Merchant  4  6        4  6 

E.  Guertin  4  4 

I,  I  Jos.  Beaudoin  4  16 

■,°  R.  E.  Thatcher  4  6 

John  Duquette  3  6         3  6 

Mike  Kongosian  3  3 

A.  L.  Ledue  3  3 

Leo  Clouart  3  3 

G.  Beaudoin  3  6 

Arthur  Coburn  2  8         2  6 

Vat.  Goorigan  2  2 

Walter  Bailey  2  2 

Chester  O.  Boutilier       2  2 

Ant.  Buwalda  2  2 

C.  Hookstra  2  2 

Edvv.  Baker  16  16 

John  Deschene  16  16 

Stanley  Morteka  16  16 

John  Ebbeling  16  16 


Toney  Marteka 
Peter  Coopers 
P.  Frieswyck 
Jante  Vander  Burg 
Eugene  Tatro  1 
Aime  Audet 


Peter  \'erbeck  6  6 

John  Mahon  6  6 

Leo  Godbout  6  6 

M.  Mostafa  1  1 

Dar.  Padden  2  2 

P.  Jongsma  I5  1^ 

L.  Belval  2  2 


Ike  Hanny's  ambition  when  he 
was  of  the  age  pictured  here  was  to 
be  a  great  general  like  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    Thus  the  striking  pose. 

Since  becoming  of  age,  we  under- 
stand that  our  paymaster  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  conquering  worlds, 
having  found  out  that  it  takes  a 
mighty  good  general  to  bring  up  the 
little  army  at  his  house.  Ike  would 
like  to  have  suggestions  on  how  to 
apply  the  Maxim  silencers  to  the 
respiratory  organs  of  the  infant. 


Needle  Job  Stages 

Mock  Wedding 

About  twenty-five  girl  friends  and 
associates  of  Miss  Grace  Buma, 
of  the  needle  job,  gathered  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Theresa  Dufries  and 
gave  Grace  a  miscellaneous  shower. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
mock  wedding.  Those  taking  part 
were:  bride.  Miss  Dufries;  groom. 
Myrtle  Graves;  best  man,  Marjorie 
Lafleur;  bridesmaid,  Florence  Camp- 
bell; minister,  Theresa  Nyholt. 

Following  the  mock  marriage,  great 
interest  was  taken  in  unpacking  a 
large  basket  filled  with  various  gifts, 
including  linen,  chinaware,  cut  glass, 
and  silver. 

After  refreshments,  games  and 
music  were  enjoyed. 

Since  the  above  wedding  took 
place,  Grace  Buma  has  become  the 
bride  of  Albert  Manter.  We  wish 
them  real  happiness. 


Fifty  Years  Ago 

Levi  Rasco,  foreman  of  the  Tin 
Shop,  records  a  few  incidents  of  the 
past,  which  we  believe  are  very 
worthy  material  to  print. 

"There  is  an  old  saying  that  any- 
thing you  start  on  a  Saturday  means 
a  thing  of  short  duration.  Well, 
I  hired  out  with  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  dura- 
tion has  lasted  nearly  50  years. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  I  happened  to 
come  here.  I  was  living  in  Albany 
at  the  time  and  had  been  out  of  work 
about  two  weeks,  when  I  met  Moses 
Jennell,  of  Linwood,  who  was  on  a 
visit.  He  told  me  how  business  was 
rushing  in  Whitinsville,  and  I  de- 
cided to  come.  So  my  wife  and  I 
started  and  arrived  in  Linwood  on  a 
Friday  night,  back  in  1860.  The 
next  day,  Alfred  Martell  and  I 
started  for  the  shop;  and  just  as  we 
arrived  to  where  the  town  hall  now 
stands,  he  pointed  to  a  gentleman 
walking  towards  us  and  said,  'There 
is  Gustavius  Taft,  the  superinten- 
dent.' 

"I  spoke  to  Mr.  Taft,  and  he  told 
me  to  go  right  in  and  see  Mr.  Joseph 
Allen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Tin 
Shop.    Mr.  Allen  hired  me. 

"At  that  time  the  working  force 
in  the  Tin  Shop  consisted  of  ']oe 
Allen,  his  brother  John,  and  myself. 
That  was  in  March,  and  the  following 
May  I  got  a  tenement  on  Pond 
Street,  where  I  lived  for  about  seven 
years.  At  that  time  they  were  just 
finishing  building  High  Street,  and 


Santa  Claus  Was 

Good  to  Marshall 

James  Marshall,  foreman  of  the 
Hank  Clock  Department,  was  well 
remembered  Christmas  by  those  over 
whom  he  has  been  placed  in  charge. 
It  looks  as  though  a  hand  bag  was 
rather  a  hint  to  take  a  trip  and  stay 
away  awhile,  Jimmy,  but  we  know 
better.  We  dared  to  mention  such 
a  thing  to  several  of  your  fair  helpers, 
and  it  took  us  many  minutes  to 
square  ourselves. 


'Joe'  put  me  on  the  plumbing  end  of 
it.  I  put  in  all  the  pumps  and  sinks 
alone. 

"I  remember  a  man  named  Flana- 
gan, who  was  some  kind  of  a  boss  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  telling  Mr. 
John  C.  Whitin  about  some  changes 
he  would  like  made  in  his  tenement. 
Mr.  Whitin  came  down  on  the  floor 
with  his  cane  and  said: 

"  'I'm  building  these  houses  to 
suit  myself.  In  the  future,  if  those 
that  come  after  me  want  to  make  a 
change,  let  them  do  it;  but  there 
will  be  no  change  made  in  these 
tenements  now.' 

"I  also  remember  that,  in  the 
following  January,  when  they  were 
taking  account  of  stock,  'Dave' 
Chase,  who  was  paymaster  then, 
came   in   and   said    to   Mr.  Allen: 

"  'We  certainly  had  a  big  year. 
We  turned  out  sixty-five  spinning 
frames  this  last  year.' 

"Some  change  indeed  since  then 
(and  in  my  estimation  every  one  has 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  employee). 
For  instance:  if  we  wanted  a  coal-bin 
fixed,  we  would  have  to  buy  our  own 
lumber  and  do  the  fixing  ourselves; 
but  now  the  workers  enjoy  good 
tenements  with  all  modern  improxe- 
ments,  concrete  cellars,  furnaces,  and 
they  even  ha\  e  a  man  to  keep  their 
lawns  trimmed.  Yes,  indeed;  every 
change  made  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laboring  man,  both  in  working  and 
living  conditions.  I'm  glad  that 
I  lived  to  see  it." 


NO  !  YOU  C 
THEY'LL  C 


an't  keep 

OME  BACK 


THE  WHITIN 

EVERY  TIME. 


TEAnnOWN    I      MADDOX    OF  THE   WHITIN  T  E  AM  WEMT  THROU&H      I    T  HI  5  PL  AY  TH  AT  TH  E  RE  FE  R  E  E  DID  NOT 
IS  neN   OF  THE  LONSDALE   TEAH   IN  THE  SECOND    HALF.   I  SEE, FOBBED  WHITiNi   OF  THE  VICTORY. 


HOW  IT 
ENDED 


Whitin  Machine  Works,  3; 

Lonsdale,  3 

Accompanied  by  a  good-sized  band 
of  royal  rooters,  our  first  team 
journeyed  to  Lonsdale  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  soccer  team  there. 
Our  boys  put  up  the  best  game  that 
they  have  played  this  year,  and  of 
course  we  think  that  the  game  should 
have  been  ours.  The  first  half  saw 
Lonsdale  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  afforded,  while  the  Whi- 
tins  forwards  missed  many  chances 
by  hurrying  their  shots.  This  period 
closed  with  Lonsdale  ahead  3  to  0, 
and  chances  looked  very  poor  for 
our  interests. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  saying 
that  "A  man  may  be  down,  but 
he's  never  out,"  it  was  pro\ed  in 
the  second  half.  Our  cohorts  rushed 
the  Lonsdales  off  their  feet  by  a 
remarkal)le  exhibition  of  passing;  in 
fact,  to  make  it  short,  we  .shot  four  past 
the  goalie,  and  that  would  have  won 
for  us,  but  the  referee  did  not  allow 
one  of  our  shots  and  the  score  was  tied 
at  three  all.  Lonsdale  did  not  threaten 
during  the  half,  but  the  referee 
thought  he  would  get  in  strong 
with  the  homesters  by  calling  for  a 
penalty  kick  one  minute  before  the 
game  was  called.  His  efforts  did  not 
bring  a  victory  to  Lonsdale,  but  a 
tie;  and  he  should  get  credit  for  that. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  our  next 
encounter  with  Lonsdale,  to  show 
them   how    it   ought    to   be  done. 


Whitins  Move  Up 

With  banners  floating  proudh-  and 
much  boasting  about  their  undefeated 
team,  the  Fairlawn  rooters  cheered 
in   vain   for  their  eleven   to  come 


through.  But  our  boys  slipped  a 
goal  past  the  goal  tender  in  the 
first  half,  and  then  by  good  defensive 
tactics  held  the  lead.  This  game, 
like  that  of  the  preceding  week, 
showed  one  team  doing  well  in  the 
first  half  and  the  other  coming  back 
in  the  second.  Tho  Fairlawns  kept 
the  ball  constantly  in  the  Whitin 
goal  mouth  during  the  last  twenty 
minutes,  but  Howarth  had  few  stops 
to  make.  Our  backs  made  the 
Fairlawns  hurry  their  shots;  and 
as  the  game  wore  on,  the  Fairlawns 
grew  more  and  more  anxious.  There 
was  an  amusing  side  to  the  rooting 
for  the  Fairlawn  following.  Cheering 
hard  at  first,  they  became  greath- 
disgusted  with  life  in  general  as 
defeat  threatened.  Nuttall  was  the 
hero  of  the  game,  scoring  from  a 
corner  kick,  (iood  general  team  work 
speaks  well  for  the  future. 


J.  P.  Coats— Whitin 
Machine  Works 

Game  Postponed 

A  hea\  >-  downfall  of  snow  made  the 
J.  P.  Coats  officials  decide  to  call  off 
the  game  scheduled  for  Christmas. 
Our  boys  have  hit  their  stritle; 
hence  they  were  much  disappointed 
at  the  (urn  of  the  weather  man. 


Whitin  Machine  Works 

B,  4;  Harrisville,  2 

Our  B  team  is  keeping  pace  with 
our  first  team  in  getting  into  the 
winning  column  and  staying  there. 
November  29  marks  our  first  win, 
when  Harrisville  lost  4  to  2  on  the 
Linwood  Avenue  grounds.  This  is 
the  second  game  of  the  series  between 
these  teams,  and  this  victory  put  our 
boys  on  an  even  footing  with  their 
opponents.  The  game  was  of  the 
kick  and  rush  variety,  with  science 
impossible  because  of  the  slippery 
condition  of  the  ground.  On  the 
whole,  our  boys  were  superior  in 
individual  play. 

Xeild  rushed  the  ball  up  the  left 
side  and  centered  to  Griffiths,  who 
beat  Haworth  by  a  hair.  The  lead 
was  short-lived,  as  our  boys  piled  up 
four  goals  in  quick  succession.  Roth 
and  Clark  teamed  up  well  and  were 
fed  by  the  Fowler  brothers  in  good 
fashion;  each  of  them  tallied  twice. 
Criffiths  succeeded  in  coming  through 
for  a  second  score  later  in  the  game. 
Whitin  M.\chine  Works  H.\rrisville 
1  laworth,  g.  g.,  Beauregard 


Rawlins,  rb. 
W.  Fowler,  lb. 
Hepburn,  rhb. 
liariow,  chb. 
1  letherington,  J. 
I'owler,  S.,  ro. 
Roth,  ri. 
t'lark,  c. 
Fowler,  L.,  li. 
Fowler,  A.,  lo. 


Ihb. 


rb.,  Dobbie 
lb.,  Bootland 
rhb.,  De  Nards 
chb.,  Roberts 
Ihb.,  Watling 
ro.,  Duchaine 
ri..  Reid 
c,  Griffith 
li.,  Redlern 
lo.,  Nield 


Linesmen:  J.  Orr  (Whitins)  Turner  (H.ir- 
ris\ille).  Referee:  T.  Colthart.  Time:  35- 
niinute  haKes.  Goals  scored:  hv  Whitins, 
Roth  2,  Clark  2;  by  Harrisville,  Grittiths  2. 


Whitin  Machine  Works 

B,  1;  Harrisville,  0 

The  score,  1  to  0,  indicates  a  close 
game  and  a  close  call  for  our  Inn  s, 
but  \ou  can  ne\er  tell.  If  one  Mr. 
Beauregard   had   not  been  granted 


all  the  luck  in  the  world,  his  goal 
line  would  have  been  pierced  a  dozen 
times.  It  was  his  grand  exhibition 
of  goal  tending  that  really  featured 
the  treat  of  the  afternoon.  Beauregard 
cleared  long  shots,  short  shots,  headers, 
corners,  free  kicks,  everything  but 
a  swift  cannon-ball  shot  which  no  one 
could  stop,  from  Hepburn's  toe. 

During  the  first  half  we  had  the 
wind  against  us  and  the  sun  in  our 
faces,  but  we  managed  to  score;  and 
Melia  took  good  care  of  the  only  shot 
that  came  his  way.  But  in  the 
second  half,  Harrisville  got  at  our 
goal  from  time  to  time,  relieving 
Beauregard  from  the  continuous  bom- 
bardment of  our  forward  line.  Melia 
kept  the  goal  clear,  however,  although 
he  made  some  clever  stops.  Hepburn 
and  Rawlins  starred  for  Whitins, 
with  Beauregard  taking  the  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  Harrisville's 
showing. 

The  score: 


Whitin  M.\chin 
Melia,  T.,  g. 
Rawlins,  rb. 
Fowler,  W.,  lb. 
Hepburn,  rhb., 
Barlow,  chb. 
O'Neil,  Ihb. 
Roth,  ro. 
Jones,  ri. 
Clark,  c. 
Blakely,  li. 
Fowler,  A.,  lo. 

Linesmen:  Tu 
thart  (Whitins). 
burn.  Referee: 
ville.    Time:  45 


E  Works  B  Harrisville 
g.,  Beauregard 
rb.,  Dobbie 
lb.,  Bootland 
rhb.,  De  Nardo 
chb.,  Roberts 
Ihb.,  Watling 
ro.,  Duchaine 
ri.,  Reid 
c,  Griffiths 
li.,  Redfern 
lo.,  Nield 

rner  (Harrisville),  T.  Col- 
Goals:  by  Whitins,  Hep- 
A.  Hincheliffe,  of  Harris- 
-minute  halves. 


For  Sale  or  Trade 

Studebaker,  1918  model.  New- 
tires  and  new  battery.  Will  consider 
a  Ford  or  light  car  in  trade.  See 
Youke  De  Haas,  on  Blair's  job,  or 
at  Northbridge  Center. 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

January  15  to  February  15 

The  period  of  one  month  itnme- 

diatcly  following  the  distribution  of 

this  issue  contains  the  anniversaries 

of  the  events  that  follow: 

Jan.  21,  1918  Shop  closes  for  five 
days  by  order  of  U. 
S.  Fuel  Administra- 
tion on  account  of 
coal  shortage. 

Jan.  23,  1902  Plan  extension  to 
Cast  Iron  Room  be- 
tween Blacksmith 
Shop   and  Foundry. 

Jan.  28,  1891  Start  plans  for 
Freight  House  addi- 
tion 200  X  115  feet. 
(This  is  the  part  of 
the  Freight  House  in 
which  the  fire-engine 
room    is  located.) 

Jan.  28,  1909  Hot  water  heating 
first  installation  in 
Freight  House)  start- 
ed. 

Jan.  29,  1909  Freight  House  addi- 
tion, 170  X  115  feet, 
finished. 

Feb.    4,  1918    Funeral  of  Louis  C. 

Fletcher,  many  years 
in  Foundry  Core 
Room. 

Feb.  5,  1918  Twenty  degrees  below 
zero. 

Feb.  6,  1918  Start  using  wiping 
towels  in  place  of 
cotton  waste  in  shop. 

Feb.  7,  1908  Cyrus  Taft,  formerly 
agent  of  the  shop, 
dies. 

Feb.  10,  1890  Charles  E.  Whitin 
dies. 

Feb.  12,  1902  Plan  industrial  rail- 
way for  Shop  yard 
(24  inch  gauge). 

Feb.  15,  1916  Twenty-six  degrees 
below  zero. 

Feb.  15,  1918  Drafting  Department 
moves  into  Adminis- 
stration  Building. 


Barber  Shop  Chord's 

Struck  Again 

John  Orr's  host  of  friends  are  very 
much  grieved  to  learn  through  the 
"Spindle"  that  the  tonsorial  parlor 
of  Dave  Savage  will  have  to  get 
along  without  John's  help. 

John,  we  are  awfully  sorry  to  see 
you  go;  and  we  know  it  is  no  use  to 
coax  you  to  stay,  because  we  know 
your  word  is  like  the  law  of  the 
"Medes  and  Persians,"  it  altereth 
not.  Your  quiet  and  modest  manner 
has  endeared  you  to  all  of  Davie's 
friends,  and  your  handling  of  hook, 
clippers,  and  lawn  mower  was  a  treat 
to  those  who  had  never  felt  your 
tender  touch. 

However,  Davie  has  lost  no  time 
in  securing  a  successor,  and  we  cer- 
tainly congratulate  him  on  securing 
the  services  of  Bob  Magowan,  a 
renowned  horse  clipper  and  trainer. 
Bob  has  done  the  horse  clipping  for 
C.  W.  Lasell  a  num.ber  of  years,  so 
we  feel  sure  Dave  has  secured  a 
jewel;  besides,  Davie  and  Bob  knew 
each  other  in  the  Old  Country.  Bob's 
horsey  stories  will  be  interesting  to 
the  "Next"  for  shaving,  for  indeed 
Bob  has  the  goods. 

Before  Bob  worked  for  Mr.  Lasell, 
he  toiled  for  Judge  Moore;  and  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the 
judge's  string  of  steppers  across  the 
pond.  At  the  Olympia  Show  in 
London,  the  judges'  string,  composed 
of  Lord  Seddon,  Lady  Seddon,  King 
of  the  East,  and  King  of  the  West, 
beat  the  late  King  Edward's  string  to 
a  frazzle.  Ex-President  Taft  can 
vouch  for  that  feat,  for  he  was  there. 

Now,  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, everything  has  worked 
out  all   right  for   Davie's  patrons. 


WHlTlN^wTEm 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN 
SI&N5.  WEDO 


SO  WE  LEAVE  THE  JINX  SECURELY 
TIED    IN  THE  CELLATi  AT  HOME.   


BUT  HAKI^ISVILLE    HAD  A  5T0NEWALL 

IN  THE  &OAL,IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  BEAURE&ARC- 


EVEN  AT  THAT  we 
_  scoretheonly 

»0»L  0  F  TMt  frjMIE. 
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More  Hobbies 

E  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  men  of  talent 
upon  whom  we  can  look 
for  support.  We  are 
all  grateful  to  Horner, 
Hargreaves,  Ramsey 
Jones,  and  Lavallee  for  the  cartoons 
and  illustrations  that  have  bright- 
ened up  the  pages  of  the  past 
issues.  These  men  are  not  profes- 
sional cartoonists  or  artists,  but  take 
pleasure  in  dashing  off  a  drawing  or 
two,  which  places  their  work  in  the 
class  of  hobbies. 

In  talking  things  over  with  Jones 
we  found  that  he  had  some  interest- 
ing ideas  to  impart  about  cartooning. 
He  also  agreed  to  illustrate  his 
point  as  he  went  along. 
Jimmy  writes  as  follows: 

"Art  as  a  Hobby" 
Hobbies  may  come  and  hobbies 
may  go,  but  the  hobby  of  art  will  go 
on  forever.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
become  an  artist  is  to  live  in  an  attic, 
plunder  the  cat  for  bristles  for  your 
brushes,  and  swipe  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth or  a  curtain  from  your  neighbor, 
get  a  few  diamond  dyes  and  proceed 
to  paint  your  picture.  (Easy,  isn't 
it?) 

But  enough  of  this  foolishness; 
and  get  down  to  hard  facts,  I  will 
proceed  to  sketch  as  vividly  as  I 
can  with  the  pen,  what  constitutes 
that  well-known  biped,  the  artist,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  illustrator,  car- 
toonist, oil  painter,  etc. 


James  Jones 


It  is  a  mistaken  fact  that  an  artist 
must  be  born  with  a  pen  or  brush  in 
his  hand.  This  fact  is  refuted  every 
day.  Any  person  with  a  liking  for 
drawing,  painting,  etc.,  can  become 
quite  good  in  this  line  of  endeavor, 
if  he  will  only  concentrate  his  mind 
on  it  and  study  diligently.  Of 
course,  I  don't  discredit  genius  in  any 
way,  but  in  many  cases  genius  has 
lost  out  to  a  hard-working  man  or 
woman  in  this  profession.  Many 
people  who  were  really  geniuses 
in  certain  lines  of  art  would  not  give 
their  time  to  study;  they  would 
sooner  go  on  a  good  time.  Of  course, 
the  writer  knows  that  he  is  not  of 
the  genius  kind,  but  only  a  plugger. 
If  what  I  write  will  be  of  any  interest 
to  you  in  any  way,  you  are  welcome 
to  it. 

The  field  of  art  is  made  up  of  many 
branches,  the  chief  branch  among 
which  is  that  of  illustrating  and 
cartooning;  and  it  is  in  this  line  of 
art  that  I  shall  deal. 

Many  people  think  that  oil  painting 
is  the  highest  endeavor  for  the  artist 
and  pays  the  most;  in  this,  they  are 
not  entirely  correct. 

I  will  e.\i)lain  myself  more  fulh': 
An  oil  painting  may  take  one  month, 
or  it  may  take  a  year  to  complete; 
it  just  depends  on  its  size  and  sub- 
ject, and  when  completed  the  artist 
may  get  a  fair  price  or  he  ma\-  get  a 
fabulous  amount  for  the  picture. 
So,  unless  the  artist  is  well  fixed 
financially,  or  a  brilliant  and  fast 
painter,  oil  painting  as  a  profession 
offers  little  to  a  man  or  woman  that 
has  their  li\  ing  to  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  illustrating 
and  cartooning  do  not  bring  the  large 
sum  of  mone>'  that  oil  painting 
does,  they  do  at  least  give  a  good 
artist  a  stead>-  job  and  an  excellent 
living. 

In  some  cases  illustrations  bring 
as  much  as  an  oil  painting,  and  they 
do  not  take  as  long  to  make.  So  you 
see  this  profession  has  a  wide  field 
for  those  wishing  to  take  up  ad\er- 
tising,  show-card  writing,  photo  re- 
touching, books,  and  magazine  illus- 
trating and  cartooning.  In  the 
last  named  I  will  try  to  give  a 
further  example  of  the  evolution  or 
construction  of  these  pictures,  ac- 
companied by  sketches  of  the  same. 


Xow  it  is  assumed  that  the  reader 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  draw- 
ing and  is  proficient  in  sketching  and 
has  an  order  for  a  cartoon.  The 
first  step  you  must  take  is  to  visualize 
in  your  mind  what  you  are  going  to 
draw,  then  sketch  it  rapidly  as 
possible  on  a  piece  of  paper,  paying 
no  attention  to  detail;  i.  e.,  suppose 
the  important  salient  or  heading  in 
your  cartoon  that  you  have  to  il- 
lustrate runs  thus:  "An  artist  as  he 
sees  himself." 

You  would  first  visualize  how  he 
would  see  himself  and  what  position 
he  would  take  and  what  relative 
Aalue  and  position  other  objects 
would  have  in  connection  with  him. 
Having  decided  in  your  mind,  you 
would  then  proceed  to  sketch. 


Ha\  ing  proceeded  so  far,  you 
would  then  attend  to  the  details 
such  as  texture  of  clothing,  wood,  and 
other  articles,  carefully  shading  up 
the  whole  of  the  cartoon  and  giving 
life  to  the  drawing. 

Of  course,  the  funnier  it  is  without 
appearing  grotes{|ue,  the  better  the 
cartoon;  and  if  it  is  of  a  person,  try 
to  get  as  much  of  the  features  of  the 
face  in  it  as  possible,  as  it  will  tend 
to  make  your  drawing  more  interest- 
ing. C\irtoons  are  generally  drawn  in 
ink,  to  make  them  ea.sy  to  reproduce; 
but  some  people  prefer  to  use  a  com- 
bination of  pen  and  brush,  which,  if 
not  treated  properh-,  will  give  a 
flat  tone  to  the  whole  drawing  as 
all  drawings  lose  \alue  in  being 
reproduced. 

Concluded  in  next  issue 


Mr.  S.  Muto 


About  the  time  the  last  "Spindle" 
went  to  press  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  Japanese  delegates  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  Washington. 

These  representatives  had  decided 
at  the  conference  to  recommend  that 
their  government  pass  laws  to  the 
efifect  that  hours  of  labor  in  Japan 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years 
should  be  restricted  for  women  to 
93^2  hours  per  day,  or  16  hours  per 
day  double  shift;  no  female  to  work 
before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  11  o'clock  at  night. 

This  recommendation  would  create 
a  serious  shortage  in  the  production 
of  textiles  throughout  their  country, 
and  they  naturally  were  quite  in- 
terested in  going  through  our  shops 
to  ascertain  the  position  we  were  in 
to  make  up  for  this  shortage  of  ma- 
chinery. About  fifteen  members  of 
Japan's  industry,  representing  about 
1,000,000  spindles  in  Japan,  who  were 
headed  by  Mr.  S.  Muto,  delegate  of 
capitalists  of  the  conference  and 
managing  director  of  the  Kanegafuchi 
Cotton  Spinning  Co.,  visited  the 
works.    Among  those  present  were: 

Mr.  O.  Shoji,  director  of  Toyo 
Cotton  Spinning  Co.;  Mr.  I.  lio, 
director  of  Godo  Cotton  Spinning 
Co.;  Mr.  M.  Arigo,  director  of  Dai 
Nippon  Spinning  Co.;  Mr.  H.  Fuku- 
hara,  director  of  Kanegafuchi  Cotton 
Spinning  Co.;  Mr.  S.  Kamisaka,  sec- 
retary of  Spinners'  Association;  and 


three  other  secretaries;  also  Mr.  M. 
Yasumoto,  assistant  manager  of  Mit- 
sui &  Co. 

These  gentlemen  were  met  by  us 
and  brought  to  Whitinsville.  After 
an  interesting  two  hours  in  the  shop 
they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Lasell.  They  were  then 
shown  the  motion  picture  of  the 
works  and  afterwards  taken  to  the 
Crown  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  and  from  there  back  to 
Boston.  They  seemed  to  be  very 
much  impressed  with  the  activities 
in  Whitinsville  and  the  quality  of 
the  machinery  we  were  manufactur- 
ing. After  having  seen  the  demon- 
stration of  our  machinery  under 
actual  running  conditions  at  the 
Crown  Manufacturing  Co.,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  could 
hold  their  own  in  Japan,  as  we 
always  have  in  America  against  all 
competition. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Whitins- 
ville Fire  Department  was  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  December.  A 
few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  this 
department  resulted.  Robert  Deane, 
foreman  of  the  Hose  Company, 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted  with  regret  upon  the  part 
of  all  the  members  present. 

Hosea  Bolliver,  assistant  foreman, 
was  chosen  foreman  to  take  Robert 
Deane's  place.  Lucien  Barnes  was 
elected  assistant  foreman  and  Wil- 
liam Brewer  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Hose  Company.  The  Hook  and 
Ladder  and  the  Auto  Truck  Com- 
pany will  continue  in  action  this 
year    with    the    same  personnel. 


Of  Interest  to 

Automobile  Operators 

On  this  page  are  given  curves 
showing  the  temperatures  at  which 
denatured  alcohol  freezes  and  boils. 
These  are  both  interesting  and  nec- 
essary, and  each  person  should  be 
able  to  select  the  right  proportion 
to  avoid  having  the  trouble  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  the  coldest 
possible  weather.  Tables  would  show 
this,  but  in  a  less  interesting  manner. 

In  the  curve  showing  the  freezing 
point  of  various  percentages  of  de- 
natured alcohol,  you  will  note  that 
with  a  40  per  cent  solution  a  tem- 
perature of  20  below  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  boiling 
temperature  of  this  liquid,  because 
frequently  we  have  exceedingly  warm 
days  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  an 
engine  may  be  allowed  to  stand  run- 
ning for  an  hour  or  more,  during 
which  it  will  heat  greatly. 

If  not  kept  below  the  boiling 
point,  the  liquid  will  boil  away  and 
be  lost,  reducing  the  low-tempera- 
ture capacity  of  the  system.  Note 
that  the  boiling  temperature  in- 
creases with  weakness  of  the  solution 
or  conversely  decreases  with  strength 
of  the  solution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  denatured 
alcohol  boils  as  low  as  140  degrees, 
and  lower  with  solutions  of  47  per 
cent.  These  facts  make  it  imperative 
to  use  the  solution  with  great  care, 
as  170  and  even  180  are  common 
temperatures. 
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Frank  Cross 


Our  Long  Service  Series 

Frank  Cross  is  the  next  in  order 
of  our  long-service  men.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  write  anything 
about  Frank,  for  everybody  is  ac- 
quainted in  one  way  or  the  other  with 
one  of  Whitinsville's  best-known  po- 
licemen and  citizens. 

Frank  has  worked  in  the  shop 
54  years  and  has  served  on  the 
Whitinsville  police  force  for  49  years, 
a  record  hard  to  compete  with  in 
these  days  of  restlessness. 

Mr.  Cross  was  born  in  Lincoln, 
Me.,  in  1844.  He  joined  the  North- 
ern forces  in  1862,  serving  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Battery  B,  from 
Maine.  During  the  war  he  was 
shot  through  the  leg  when  the 
guerilla  leader,  Mosby,  raided  their 
battery. 

Frank  came  to  work  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  June,  1866,  and  worked  at 
the  trade  of  carpenter  for  51  years. 
He  has  worked  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  Whitin  cards,  spoolers,  sliver 
laps,  and  ribbon  laps,  besides  general 
carpenter  work. 

Two  years  ago,  Frank  went  on 
night  watchman's  duty  in  the  Shop 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. 

Frank  is  very  active  for  one  of  his 
age  and  declares  he  feels  just  as 
young  as  he  did  the  day  he  came  out 
of  the  army,  but  possibly  couldn't 
do  ciuite  as  heavy  work.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  him  running  a  short 
way  now  and  then,  just  for  exercise. 
Frank  says  that  young  people  to-day 


Barnes— Titherington 

Leon  H.  Barnes,  of  the  tool  job, 
son  of  George  E.  Barnes,  of  the 
spindle  job,  and  Miss  Eva  Tithering- 
ton, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Titherington,  of  Sayles  Hill, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  were  united  in 
marriage  Wednesday,  December  10, 
at  2  p.  M. 

We  understand  that  "Cookie"  was 
pretty  nervous  and  so  anxious  to  get 
it  over  with  that  he  came  in  with  the 
"I  do"  too  soon,  and  that  he  also 
changed  the  wording  of  the  ceremony 
somewhat.  He  had  the  old  alibi 
working,  though,  as  he  says  he  never 
heard  or  read  the  ceremony  before. 
We  think  he  knows  the  meaning  of  it 
now,  anyway. 

The  wedding  trip  was  to  the  bright 
lights  of  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  will  make 
their  home  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Barnes,  of 
Main  Street. 


In  Springtime 


One  day  when  tlio  thermometer 
was  making  the  freezing  point  look 
like  springtime,  we  happened  onto 
tliis  pastoral  scene.  Catherine  Munt 
certainly  knows  how  to  be  at  home 
way  down  on  the  farm.  This  friendly 
pose  was  taken  in  St>leville,  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  good  old  summer  time, 
far  away  from  business  duties. 


will  not  grow  old  in  health,  for  they 
are  sapping  the  \ery  strength  they 
will  need  later  in  life,  in  late  liours, 
dancing  parties,  and  mitlnight  frol- 
ics." Go  to  bed  early,  get  up  early, 
antl  do  a  good  da>'s  work,"  says 
Frank,  "if  you  want  to  be  as  spry  as 
I  am  at  my  age." 


Mock  Wedding 

for  Ruth  Blanchard 

A  very  pretty  mock  wedding  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Miss  Bessie 
Aldrich,  of  Linden  Street. 

Miss  Ruth  Blanchard  was  the 
cause  of  the  occasion,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward White,  of  Providence,  R.  L. 
is  to  be  the  lucky  boy  in  the  future. 
The  costumes,  as  the  picture  shows, 
were  most  appropriate. 

Bessie  Aldrich  made  a  first-class 
groom,  and  Jennie  Currie,  with  a 
bouquet  of  cabbage  tied  with  red 
ribbon,  made  an  enviable  blushing 
bride.  The  best  man  was  Catherine 
Munt;  the  minister,  Helena  Roche; 
bridesmaids,  Gladys  Hanny  and  Mil- 
dred Quackenbush;  ushers.  Kather- 
ine  Walsh  and  Dorothy  Wheeler; 
flower  girls,  Alice  Magill  and  Jennie 
Scott.  Miss  Helen  Cotter  played  the 
wedding  march. 

Ruth  Burnap  was  the  orator  of 
the  occasion  and  presented  an  elec- 
tric coffee  percolator  to  Ruth  Blan- 
chard in  behalf  of  the  assembled 
friends. 


Lost 

We  ha\  e  heartl  of  the  old  lad\-  who 
was  looking  for  her  specs  when  they 
were  on  her  forehead,  but  Arba 
Noyes,  of  the  Pa>  roll  Department, 
furnished  a  new  one  that  beats  that 
old  joke. 

Noyes  was  adding  a  column  of 
figures  on  the  adding  machine.  He 
had  a  pencil  in  his  hand  when  he 
started.  After  finishing  the  column. 
Park  noticed  that  No\  es  was  looking 
around  for  something,  so  inquired 
what  he  was  looking  for. 

"1  am  looking  for  that  pencil  1 
had  in  my  hand  a  lew  minutes  ago." 
said  Noyes. 

"What's  that  in  \our  mouth. 
Noyes?"  asked  Park. 

Rather  a  strange  place  to  lose  a 
pencil,  isn't  it? 
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Service  Records  Compared 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
recently  held  a  banquet  at  which 
no  one  was  admitted  who  had  not 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
20  years  or  more.  There  were  160 
present.  Workmen  and  officials  alike 
were  among  the  veterans. 

We  do  not  like  to  boast;  but  if  we 
assembled  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
employees  who  have  worked  here  20 
years  or  more,  we  would  have  to 
make  room  for  433,  or  270%  more 
20-year  employees  than  the  Goodrich 
company.  Their  oldest  employee  has 
served  39  years,  while  we  have  eleven 
who  have  been  with  us  from  50  to  60 
years.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  one 
iota  from  the  record  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  It  is  a  remarkable 
showing.  Yet  we  just  can't  help 
being  proud  of  our  own  record  by 
comparison. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  con- 
cise  way   our   long-service  record: 

Five  To   Sixty- Year  Numerical 
Record  of  Employees  in  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


101 
55 
77 
58 
39 
42 
27 
41 
31 
43 
54 
17 
10 
33 
31 
31 
20 
22 
22 
16 
37 
16 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
56 
59 
60 


Total 


1,353 


10,000  Lbs.  Registered 

at  a  Glance 

Just  step  on  the  platform.  Don't 
be  afraid  that  you  will  weigh  too 
much,  for  even  a  heavyweight  barely 
moves  the  needle.  Yet  this  new 
Howe  scale  outside  of  Wilmot's 
office  will  weigh  a  1-pound  or  a 
10,000-pound  load. 

One  revolution  of  the  pointer 
shows  at  a  glance  the  exact  weight 
up  to  5,000  pounds.  By  sliding  the 
weight  to  the  right,  5,000  to  10,000 
pounds  can  be  easily  recorded.  The 
Freight  House  has  found  this  in- 
strument a  great  convenience  and  a 
thorough  time  saver. 


Yrs.  in 

No.  of 

Yrs.  in 

No.  of 

Shop 

Men 

Shop 

Men 

5 

97 

33 

9 

6 

80 

34 

5 

7 

96 

35 

12 

8 

58 

36 

10 

9 

74 

37 

12 

Johnny's  mother  bought  him  a 
fire  engine.  He  wanted  to  see  how 
it  worked,  and  of  course  in  a  very 
short  time  the  wheels  were  off. 
She  was  naturally  very  angry  with 
him  and  punished  him  severely. 
When  daddy  came  home,  he  found 
his  small  son  with  very  red  eyes. 

"Why,  my  poor  old  man,"  he  in- 
quired, "what  is  the  matter?" 

"Nuffing,"  sniffed  the  small  boy. 

"But  something  must  be  wrong," 
persisted  daddy.    "Do  tell  me." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  know," 
said  the  little  boy,  "I  have  just  been 
having  an  awful  row  with  your 
wife." 
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No.  I  Shop  Extension 

Just  north  of  the  present  dipping 
room  and  the  bolt  job,  another  one- 
story  annex  will  be  shortly  available 
for  use.  Mr.  Halpin's  dipping  de- 
partment will  occupy  this  space 
temporarily,  we  understand. 


Nuttal's  Unique  Bath 

There  are  cold-water  baths,  ice 
baths,  vapor  baths,  sun  baths,  hot 
baths,  ordinary  baths,  Saturday 
night  baths,  shower  baths,  Turkish 
baths.  There  are  thorough-going 
baths,  and  there  are  skim  overs. 
Some  people  take  long  baths,  others 
take  short  baths.  Some  take  fre- 
quent baths,  some  seldom  take  baths. 
Some  take  them  methodically,  peri- 
odically; others,  now  and  then. 
Some  take  them  because  they  like 
to,  others  take  them  because  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
start  the  incentive;  but  the  fact  is 
that  our  hero  took  a  bath  of  a  new 
variety,  and  when  last  seen  had  not 
disclosed  his  motive. 

In  the  yard  alongside  Hamilton 
Walker's  job  is  a  runway,  and  near 
the  runway  are  some  barrels.  These 
barrels  were  filled  with  water  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  water 
froze.  Any  one  would  naturally  mis- 
take the  ice  covering  as  the  bottom  of 
an  overturned  barrel.   So  Dm  PZddie  ! 


Around  the  Shop 

Heney  Johnston,  of  the  Carpenter 
Shop,  and  Francis  Spratt,  of  the 
comber  job,  decided  to  join  the  ranks 
of  Western  Adventurers.  They  gave 
their  notices,  but  withdrew  them 
after  Johnston  broke  his  finger  while 
at  work.  Better  a  broken  finger, 
Henry,  than  be  scalped  by  wild 
Indians  or  run  down  by  herds  of 
bufYalo. 

We  wonder  where  the  oyster  crack- 
ers and  sweet  pickles  have  been  dis- 
appearing to,  that  adorn  the  Blue 
Eagle  dining-room  tables.  Joe  says 
he  wasn't  stealing  oyster  crackers 
when  they  turned  the  lights  on,  the 
night  he  was  hanging  out  there.  The 
mystery  is  still  unsolved. 

Miss  Gauvin,  of  the  packing  job, 
is  throwing  radiant  beams  of  light 
into  the  darkest  corners  of  boxes  with 
a  newly  acquired  diamond  ring. 
Congratulations  are  in  order,  we 
understand. 

Edgar  Bazner  is  advertising  for  a 
janitor  at  the  Star  Theater.  What 
do  they  mean,  Ed.,  when  they  refer 
to  rowboats  and  rubber  boots  in 
connection  with  the  job? 

Jimmy  Marshall  was  standing  on 
a  stonewall  looking  for  rabbits,  when 
Sally  Jones  chased  one  out  that  ran 
under  Jimmy's  feet  right  into  the 
stonewall.  Marshall  still  thinks  that 
Jones  was  seeing  things,  and  Jones 
thinks  Marshall  needs  to  know  what 
a  rabbit  looks  like  before  he  goes 
hunting  again. 

The  pea  shooter  and  water  pistol 
were  implements  of  mischief  not  so 
man>'  years  ago  when  we  were  boys. 
We  understand  these  implements  are 
coming  back  in  the  Pattern  Loft. 
Buster  refuses  to  be  interx  iewed  on 
the  subject,  i)Ul  maybe  his  close 
friends  can  get  the  story  straight  if 
they  are  persistent  enough. 

If  you  want  to  know  where  Sayles 
Hill  is,  ask  Moorehouse,  Sid.  White, 
or  Bert  Di.xon. 

Forest  I).  Peck,  of  Bragg's  job, 
has  in  his  estimation  nine  of  the 
best  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  the 
best  rooster  on  Crescent  Street. 

He  is  willing  to  lose  a  fifty-cent 
bet  on  these  record-breaking  hens, 
with  any  one  on  the  street,  even 
Billy  Walsh.  Peck  doesn't  give  the 
credit  to  his  wife,  who  was  formerl)' 


New  Location  for  Card  Cylinders 

The  new  Card  Cylinder  Room 
just  outside  of  No.  2  Ofiice  is  nearing 
completion.  We  understand  that 
Harley  Keeler  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  this  place  be  built  in,  and 
that  the  card  cylinders  which  are 
ground  in  No.  3  Building,  on  the 
same  floor  as  Birchall's  job,  be 
brought  down  nearer  to  the  cylinder 
job. 

Birchall  needs  the  extra  room  that 
these  cylinder  grinding  machines  now 
take  up,  and  says  that  he  will  not 
miss  the  noise  much  when  they  are 
gone. 


Mildred  Browning,  of  the  needle 
job,  for  he  doesn't  know  at  this 
writing  that  she  is  out  in  his  henhouse 
about  every  half  hour  encouraging 
the  biddies  to  do  their  best  with 
choice  morsels  from  the  kitchen, 
also  singing  that  song  entitled,  "This 
is  the  Life." 

Consequently,  the  hens  get  all  the 
credit  for  the  five,  six,  and  seven 
eggs  a  day  in  the  Peck  household. 
Hens  are  a  new  experiment  for 
Peck,  but  we  guarantee  him  success 
with  such  excellent  care  while  he  is 
away. 

Two  athletes  who  are  coming  into 
the  limelight  just  now  are  Frank 
Blakely  and  Fred  Robinson.  Their 
specialty  is  running,  and  they  prac- 
tice evenings. 

Henry  Bouvier  and  Hassan  Mus- 
tafa, both  employees  of  the  Stock 
Room,  are  going  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  brooms  and  brushes 
for  t\pewriters.  What  about  it, 
Henry? 

John  Dufries,  of  Blanchard's  job, 
and  Miss  Theresa  Frieswyck  were 
married  at  the  home  of  Miss  Fries- 
wyck, December  17.  Henry  Koois- 
tra  acted  as  best  man.  and  a  sister 
of  the  bride  was  bridesmaid.  Many 
relali\es  and  frienils  were  present. 
After  the  wedding  the\  went  on  a 
wedtling  trip  to  Buffalo.  We  wish 
them  a  happy  life. 

I  wonder  why  the  Peerless  Crowd 
keeps  awa\-  from  Webster  now  ?  Per- 
haps Webster  has  joined  the  pugilist 
fame. 
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Sleeping  in  a  garage  spoils  the 
reputation  of  Prof.  Jos.  Spence. 
He  had  a  wild  night  although  accom- 
panied by  Ray  Bazinet,  Jim  Cahill, 
and  Mouse  Guertin. 

The  Auto  call  was  bought  by  the 
J  Whitin  Machine  Works  on  December 
11,  1918,  and  it  arrived  at  the  works 
January  1,  1919.  Three  weeks  after 
its  arrival  at  the  Shop  it  was  in- 
stalled and  put  into  use  under  the 
supervision  of  Fred  Clough,  foreman 
of  the  Electrical  Department.  It  is 
used  for  calling  persons  who  may  be 
out  in  the  Shop  when  they  are  needed 
in  a  hurry.  It  is  also  the  dismissal 
signal,  proving  itself  of  great  value 
whenever  used 

Michael  Ryan  has  accepted  the 
position  as  assistant  to  Dave  Savage, 
at  the  barber  shop. 

The  lack  of  a  hall  has  caused  the 
All  American  and  All  Star  basketball 
teams  to  play  their  games  away  from 
home.  As  both  teams  are  excep- 
tionally fast,  they  would  like  to  have 
had  a  hall  to  play  in. 

Harry  Mulligan  and  Daniel  Con- 
nors, of  the  Foundry  Office,  have 
joined  the  detective  force.  They 
will  report  at  once  to  Superintendent 
McGraw,  of  the  Pattern  Loft. 

"Fish  Trust" 
It  would  probably  be  interesting 
to  the  public  to  know  that  an  organ- 
ization has  been  formed  and  will  be 
known  as  the  "Fish  Trust  of  New 
Village."  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Herbert  Ashworth,  Cres- 
cent Street.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  James  Burns;  vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert  Ashworth;  secretary, 
Albert  Coburn;  recording  secretary, 
Arthur  Ashworth;  treasury,  Ernest 
Boutilier;  Advisory  Committee,  John 
Connors,  George  Kane,  and  Irving 
Dalton.  A  constitution  was  drawn 
up,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  Arthur  Ashworth  and  Ernest 
Boutilier  should  work  together  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. After  business  was  laid  aside, 
a  social  hour  followed.  George  Kane 
opened  with  a  piano  selection,  fob' 
lowed  by  a  few  remarks  by  James 
Burns.  Herbert  Ashworth  then  gave 
a  few  songs,  after  which  a  smoke 
talk  was  enjoyed.  Following  the 
smoke  talk,  "La  la"  sang  a  few 
Christmas  carols.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed at  5.30. 


BtFOKE     R^EFRESnMENTb  ~ 


Th E.  -^a Z Z  Ju&g-LER.S 


That  Nig-htt 


How  THE    MEHtwJ^Y   r>iD  1)hop!I 
NOTICE  committee' 


ljusx  A  Cc LANca    AT  THE.  Marhied  Men's  T'roi.ic 


If  the  public  will  give  their  heartiest 
co-operation  to  inspire  intense  in- 
terest, they  will  greatly  supply  your 
needs.  On  Christmas  Day  the  three 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
went  to  Worcester  on  business. 

Joe  Brooks  spent  the  Christmas 
vacation  in  Maine.  Joe  says  that 
the  boys  down  Maine  cut  a  hole  in 
the  ice,  take  a  spear,  prod  around  in 
the  mud,  and  then  haul  in  the  eels 
faster  than  they  can  take  them  off 
the  spears.  Go  easy,  Joe;  that  eel 
story  comes  pretty  nearly  being  in 
a  class  with  our  fishing  and  fox-hunt- 
ing yarns. 


Yard  Firemen 


Around  the  Office 

Dorothy  Wheeler  spent  the  Christ- 
mas week-end  in  New  York  City. 
What  is  this  rumor  about  an  under- 
taker. Dot? 

Pay  envelopes  were  dated  twice 
during  the  Southern  trip  of  a  member 
of  the  office  force.  A  notation  on  a 
post  card  from  the  South  adjusted 
matters  very  readily. 

Our  office  force  has  settled  down 
for  the  winter,  we  are  told.  Every- 
thing has  been  so  orderly  lately  that 
news  consists  mostly  of  arriving  at 
8.30  A.  M.  and  leaving  at  5.30  p.  m. 
Even  this  has  begun  to  be  nothing 
unusual. 

Continued  on  page  19,  column  3 


The  picture  below  shows  Dickram 
Hachadoor,  Artime  Arabedian,  Has- 
san Mostafa,  and  Frank  Nolan. 
Our  photographer  happened  upon 
this  quartette  while  looking  for  a 
burning  coal  pile.  In  the  background 
one  can  see  a  faint  whifT  of  smoke, 
and  all  that  is  left  of  a  pile  of  soft 
coal  which  caught  fire.  Spontaneous 
combustion  was  the  cause  of  this 
conflagration.  Mr.  Burnap,  the  yard 
foreman,  informed  us  that  care  has 
to  be  taken  not  to  pile  the  coal  too 
high,  as  fire  is  bound  to  result.  There 
isn't  much  that  can  be  done  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire,  so  the  policy  has 
been  to  use  at  once  whichever  coal 
pile  is  smoldering. 

The  four  huskies  pictured  here 
have  done  their  bit  toward  getting 
the  coal  ready  for  the  power  house 
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A  Passing  Landmark 

The  first  of  the  buildings^to  be 
moved  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new  shop  has  been  traced  back 
91  years.  That  it  is  older,  we  do  not 
doubt. 

D.  T.  Brown,  second  hand  on 
Wood's  job,  says  his  grandfather 
\i\ec\  there  91  years  ago  and  that, 
until  11  years  ago,  the  building 
was  occupied  by  members  of  the 
same  Brown  family.  David  Brown, 
the  grandfather,  and  James  Brown, 
the  father  of  D.  T.  Brown,  made  this 
building  their  home  and  were  engaged 
in  the  custom  shoe  shop  where  the 
Blue  Eagle  Inn  now  stands. 

It  was  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
old  house  was  moved  very  rapidly 
to  its  new  location  west  of  the  Blue 
Eagle  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  the  present  occupants  to  even 
take  the  vases  from  the  mantel 
shelves. 


Noteworthy  Record  of 
the  Foundation  Company 

The  Foundation  Company  of  New 
York,  now  engaged  on  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  excavation  for 
the  new  shop  building,  is  one  of  the 
largest  contracting  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years  it  has  built  the 
foundations  for  most  of  New  York's 
skyscrapers,  among  them  being  the 
Woolworth  Building,  the  Municipal 
Building,  the  Singer  Building,  antl 
various  others. 

In  addition  to  foundation  work 
this  company  has  specialized  in 
large  manufacturing  and  j^jower 
plants,  and  just  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  designed  and 
built  a  large  nickel  refining  jilant 
for  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pan>-,  at  Port  Colburn,  Canada. 
This  Foundation  Company  also  built 
the  tower  plant  for  the  American 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  at  Windsor,  W. 
Va.,  capable  of  furnishing  300, 000 
kilowatts;  the  tower  plant  for  the 
Kansas  City  Light  &  Tower  Com- 
pany, at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  capable 
of    furnishing    100,000  kilowatts. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  this  company  placetl  its 
organization  at  the  disposal  of  the 
War  Department  and  built,  in  record 


time,  the  Edgewood  arsenal  at  Mag- 
nolia, Md.,  where  most  of  the  poison- 
ous gases  were  made  for  the  Allied 
armies,  also  two  bag-loading  plants 
situated  at  Tullyton,  Pa.,  and  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

When  the  Allies  needed  ships, 
The  Foundation  Company,  though  a 
construction  company,  offered  its 
services  to  the  Shipping  Board  and 
established  shipyards  in  Newark,  X. 
J.;  Victoria,  B.  C;  Portland.  Ore.; 
Seattle,  \\"ash.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Sa- 
vannah, C.a.;  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  company's  shipbuilding  rec- 
ord is  a  \vorth\-  one.  It  launched 
the  first  wooden  ship  to  be  built  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  also  the 
first  wooden  ship  built  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  British  go\ernment 
during  the  war  i)erio(l. 

The  shipbuilding  actixities  of  the 
c()mi)an\-  consist  of  the  following: 
ten  wooden  ships  for  the  British 
go\ernnient,  ten  wooden  ships  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  lioard, 
thirt\-eight  steel  mine  sweepers  for 
the  French  goxernment,  forty  wood- 
en auxiliary  schooners  for  the  I'rench 
goxernment,  twent\'  wooden  cargo 
steamers  for  the  French  goxernment, 
li\e  steel  non-sinkable  tankers  for 
the  French  go\  ernment. 

The  Foundation  Company  at  Whi- 
tinsx  ille  is  rei)resented  1)\-  Mr.  Frank 
McLaughlin,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  London  Pohtechnical  College, 
ot  London,  Eng.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Societ>-  of  Cixil 
Engineers.  He  has  had  charge  of 
some  of  the  largest  construction  and 
shipbuilding  oi)erations  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Prize  Pullets 

Mr.  Harris,  of  the  needle  job,  has 
some  new  ri\-als  in  the  poultry 
business.  Herbert  Ashworth  and 
James  Graham  had  recently  received 
word  of  the  whereabouts  of  some 
fancy  chickens  that  were  a  bargain 
too  good  to  be  passed  up.  Jack 
Kelliher  was  a  good  friend  of  this  duo 
and  listened  in  with  growing  wisdom 
to  the  thrifty  suggestions  of  his 
Scotch  friend  Jimmy. 

The  trio  of  chicken  fanciers  se- 
cured an  auto,  and  with  visions  of 
the  blue-ribbon  birds  they  set  out 
for  the  hens  that  were  to  pin  the  gold 
medals  on  the  exhibitors'  proud 
breasts.  The  first  auto  broke  down: 
but  soon  Henry  Drinkwater  was 
scouted  out  by  Jimmy  and  Jack. 
Herb  was  not  to  be  found;  and,  as 
those  chickens  might  be  matched  up 
an\  minute,  the  two  anxious  bargain 
hunters  had  Henr>-  put  on  full  speed 
for  Sutton. 

In  the  meantime,  Herb  Ashworth, 
finding  his  partners  had  disappeared, 
returned  to  his  firesitle  to  await 
developments  and  to  brew  a  pot  of 
tea  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
chicken  sjx'culators. 

Jack  and  Jimm\-  ne\er  showed  up 
at  Herb's,  but  sent  over  his  share 
of  the  birds.  They  were  so  weak 
that  Herb  was  contem[)lating  making 
crutches  for  them;  and  rather  than 
surprise  them  by  giving  them  food, 
he  decided  to  kill  them  off  and  pick 
the  bones  for  one  square  meal. 

Let  us  give  \ou  a  little  inside  dope. 
Herb,  in  case  Jack  and  Jimm\ 
haven't  told  you.  Jack  and  Jimm>- 
had  their  axes  ground  on  the  polish- 
ing job  the  day  before  Christmas, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  contemplated 
exhibitii)n  is  all  ofif. 
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Try  Again 


TRYA&AIN  VISIT5  FRIEND  CORNTASTLEb 
RABBIT    F/\RM  , 


AND    IS    SHOWN  SOME    CHOICE  BREED 


NEJkr  DAY  HE  HELP5  ro  CATCH  A  RA681T  TO 
SEND  TO  CORNT*5TLe'5  5ON1N-LAW 


AFTER  CATCHING  IT  THEY  PROCEED 
TO  CRATE    IT  UP.  THEN  ^ 


TI\YA&AIN  OFFERS  TO  TAKE  IT  TO  THE  DEPOT 
AND  HE  PUr5THE  ADDRES^i  IN  HIS  POCKET 


ON  UI^WAY  HE  MEET!)  TUDGt  ATABOY 
AND  TElLb  HIM   ABOUT   THE  RABBIT 


HE  THEN 
SHOW  IT 
R ABB  IT 


OBLIfrlNO-LV     OPENS  THE   CRATE  TO 
TO  THE    J-UDGE,  BUT  UNFORTUNATLY  THE 
TKMPS  OUT 


THE  T 
SOT  HE. 


UP6E  C 
S  MAD 


HAS 
A  T 


E5  THE  RABBIT  INTO  THE  WOODS, 
TRVA6AIN   FOR  LAU&HIN&. 


AND  IN  £  XPLANING 
HE  SAYS 
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How  He  Used  Them 

"Did  you  kill  the  moths  with  the 
moth  balls  I  recommended?"  asked 
the  druggist. 

"No,  I  didn't!"  said  the  customer 
truculently;  "I  sat  up  all  night  and 
didn't  hit  a  single  moth." 


One  Way  Out 

"Repeat  the  words  the  defendant 
used,"  said  the  lawyer  for  the  plaintifT 
in  a  case  of  slander. 

"I'd  rather  not,"  said  the  witness 
timidly;  "they  were  hardly  words  to 
tell  to  a  gentleman." 

"Ah,"  said  the  attorney,  "then 
whisper  them  to  the  judge." 


Uncle  Sam  Not  Busy  Enough 

The  young  girl  was  visiting  her 
girl  friend  for  the  first  time  after 
her  marriage. 

"And  does  your  husband  give 
you  all  the  money  you  want?"  she 
asked . 

"Why,  no,  dear.  There  isn't 
that  much  money." 


Who  Gets  the  Medals 

"I  understand  that  you  have  a 
fine  track  team  here,"  said  the  N'isitor 
to  the  guide  who  was  showing  him 
through  the  college.  "What  indi- 
vidual holds  most  of  the  medals?" 

The  guide  pondered.  "Well,  sir," 
he  said,  "I  guess  it  is  the  ])a\vn- 
broker  down  town." 


Where  He  Was  Supreme 

"My  son,"  said  the  father  who  was 
somewhat  addicted  to  moralizing, 
"this  is  the  age  of  specialties  and 
specialists.  Is  there  anything  >()u 
can  do  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  world  ?" 

"Yeth,  thir,"  lisped  the  small 
boy;  "I  can  read  my  own  writing." 


He  Knew  How  He  Got  It 

"That  large  bump  running  across 
the  back  of  your  head,"  said  the 
phrenologist,  "means  that  you  are 
inclined  to  be  curious,  even  to  the 
point  of  recklessness." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  man  who  was 
consulting  him;  "I  got  that  bump 
by  sticking  my  head  into  the  dumb- 
waiter shaft  to  see  if  the  waiter  was 
going  up,  and  it  was  coming  down." 


When  Work's  Work 

Several  men  were  discussing  the 
relative  importance  and  difficult}- 
of  mental  and  physical  work,  and 
one  of  them  told  the  following  ex- 
perience: 

"Several  years  ago,  a  tramp,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  ph>sical 
manhood  that  I  have  e\er  seen, 
dropped  into  my  yard  and  asked 
me  for  work.  The  first  day  I  put 
liim  to  work  helping  to  move  some 
hea\\-  rocks,  and  he  easily  did  as 
much  work  as  an\'  two  other  men 
and  \et  was  fresh  as  could  be  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

"The  next  morning,  ha\ing  no 
further  use  for  him,  I  told  him  he 
could  go;  but  he  begged  so  hard  to 
remain  that  1  let  him  go  into  the 
cellar  and  empty  some  apple  barrels, 
putting  the  good  apples  into  one 
barrel  and  throwing  awa>-  the  rotten 
ones — about  a  half  hour's  work. 

"At  the  end  of  two  hours  he  was 
still  in  the  cellar,  and  I  went  down 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  I  found 
him  onl\-  half  through,  but  almost 
exhausted,  beads  of  perspiration  on 
his  brow. 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  I  asked. 
'Surels'  that  work  isn't  hard.' 

"  'No,  not  hard,'  he  replietl.  'But 
the  strain  on  the  judgment  is 
Awful.'  " 


Repartee  ofJa^Night 

"Get  my  supper!"  he  said,  gruffly. 

"Get  it  yourself,"  she  replied. 
"You  didn't  marry  a  cook." 

Late  that  night  she  heard  a  noise. 

"John,"  she  said,  "there's  a  rob-| 
ber  in  the  house.   Get  up." 

"Get  up  yourself,"  he  answered,! 
sleepily.  "You  didn't  marry  a  po-| 
1  iceman." 

Finally,  however,  John  with  a| 
revolver  and  his  wife  with  a  candle,] 
traced  a  noise  to  the  kitchen  range. 
John  braveh'  opened  the  range  doorj 
and  a  huge  rat  jumped  out.  John! 
pointed  the  revolver  at  the  animal,] 
but  didn't  shoot. 

"Why  didn't  \  ou  shoot  it?"  askedl 
his  wife. 

"I  couldn't,"  he  replied,  smiling! 
grimh".    "It  was  out  of  mv  range."! 


New  Shop  for  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works 

Ci)iitimu'il  tniiii  p.im'      column  S 

The  posts  will  be  spaced  20  x  20 
feet  except  the  middle  aisle,  which 
will  be  15  feet  wide;  and  all  available 
window  space  will  be  taken  advantage 
of  !)>•  using  metal  sash.  The  work- 
room fioors  will  probably  be  covered 
with  .1  inch  wood  blocks  and  the 
storage  floors  in  smooth  concrete 
.Amj^le  stairwa\s,  toilets,  and  ele\a- 
tors  will  be  pro\  ided  to  take  care  of 
the  whole  building,  and  a  bridge  will 
be  carried  across  from  the  moulding 
machine  job  into  the  floor  nearest 
that  level. 

The  two  lower  floors  of  the  east 
end  will  be  used  for  a  Casting  Stock 
Room,  giving  practically  twice  the 
lloor  space  we  now  use;  and  between 
this  department  and  the  snagging 
room  will  be  a  dipping  room  largely 
increasetl  in  size  and  properh  \enti- 
lated  by  saw-tooth  roofs.  The  upper 
floors  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  ac- 
comodate any  shoji  department.  The 
shafting  will  be  hung  on  malleable- 
iron  inserts  placed  in  the  ceiling, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
shafting  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
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t  is  planned  to  place  wash-stands, 
cj:ers,  and  bubblers  on  practically 
ry  job  in  the  Shop  in  the  near 
I  ire.   The  wash-stand  and  bubbler 
^1  wn  in  this  picture  are  located  on 
ite's  job  and  have  proven  popular 
-?i  ugh  with   the  men   to  warrant 
s  iblishing     similar  arrangements 
:llDughout  the  Shop. 


1  1 

1 

fCt  Us  See  Ourselves 
As  Others  See  Us" 

lave  you  ever  been  in  the  rush  at 
belfry  door  just  as  the  bell 
nds  for  dismissal  at  noon  and 
it?  If  you  have,  we  are  sure  you 
agree  with  the  contributor  who 
t  the  following  article  to  the 
iindle" : 

The  New  Year  is  with  us.  Why 
enter  it  with  a  little  more  of  a 
it  of  fairness  to  our  fellow  work- 
1,   especially  in  our  manner  of 
dng  the  shop  at  5  o'clock  p.  M. 
taking  the  Linwood  cars  just 
olside  the  belfry  door? 

'Let  us  see  ourselves  as  others 
us'  for  a  moment.    A  few  nights 
a  workman  was  crowded  against 
of  his  fellows  while  on  his  way 
He  was  an  older  man  and,  al- 
tljugh  not  to  blame  for  the  mishap, 
vas  roundly  cursed  and  threatened, 
tvever,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
Look  for  an  instant  at  our 
mer  of  taking  the  Linwood  cars 
night.     Here  is  man,  made  by 
in  His  image,  walking  in  an 
ight  position,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  sun,  yet  acting  like  th'. 
mal  with  its  face  turned  to  th^ 
^jand,  which  needs  four  legs  and 
■  feet  to  propel  itself  around. 
Our  cartoonist  did  himself  proi  1 
\n  on  his  tour  of  the  Cast  L^-  i 
)m,    Foundry,    and    Blacksm  l 
p.     His    mishaps    were  ma 
vever,  don't  let  him  miss  a  ti  ) 


on  the  first  two  Linwood  cars  at 
5  p.  M.,  but  be  sure  he  gets  there  so 
that  he  may  drift  into  the  first 
maelstrom. 

"Linwood  men  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  take  the  first  two  cars.  Ux- 
bridge  men  would  at  times  stand  a 
chance  of  missing  the  Blackstone 
trolley  car  if  they  took  the  third  car, 
as  that  car  stops  for  passengers. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cars,  yet  every  one  piles 
into  the  first  two  cars.  They  stand 
three  deep  in  the  aisle.  A  car  de- 
signed for  forty-four  is  jammed  to 
carry  a  hundred.  While  an  Uxbridge 
man  might  miss  his  connection,  a 
Linwood  man  would  never  miss  his 
supper.  Perhaps  he  would  be  a  few 
minutes  late. 

"The  manner  of  leaving  the  Shop 
and  taking  the  cars  at  5  p.  M.  is  more 
like  the  steers  as  they  are  driven 
through  the  narrow  entrance  to  the 
stockyards,  or  an  exciting  moment 
at  a  football  game  between  Harvard 
and  Yale.  If  the  first  two  cars  were 
more  particularly  tagged  for  Ux- 
bridge connections,  and  workmen 
for  Limvood  would  only  spread  them- 
selves over  the  remaining  cars,  which 
they  rightly  and  charitably  should 
do,  there  would  be  no  jam,  and  the 
conductor  could  keep  his  temper 
while  collecting  the  fares. 

"Now,  altogether!  Have  a  Heart! 
Let's  get  out  of  the  Shop  like  men, 
not  like  animals." 


Foundry  Note 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  another 
Richey,  Browne  &  Donald  roller 
moulding  machine  for  making  long 
spinning  rail  work.  The  good  re- 
sults made  by  the  machine  we  now 
have,  show  that  we  can  run  a  great 
deal  of  our  long  work  on  a  machine 
of  this  type. 

This  machine  accomplishes  its  work 
by  rolling  the  sand  into  the  mould 
something  similar  to  a  roll  used  in 
rolling  down  a  lawn.  It  is  much 
quicker  than  ramming  by  hand  or 
machinery,  or  using  a  jolt  rammer. 

For  many  years  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  use  machinery  in  ram- 
ming the  copes  or  top  parts  of  the 
moulds,  on  account  of  the  tucking 
under  the  bars;  but  this  rolling 
process  seems  to  do  the  work  even 
better  than  hand  moulding,  and 
much  quicker. 


Around  the  Office 

Continued  from  page  IS,  column  2 

The  Ford  expert  of  No.  2  Office 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  his 
machine  recently.  He  decided  that 
a  house  in  the  process  of  being  moved, 
even  though  it  did  take  up  all  the 
road,  was  no  obstruction  to  the 
famous  car.  We  have  a  witness  to 
the  fact  that  he  drove  right  under 
the  building  without  getting  a  scratch. 

We  understand  that  a  No.  2  Office 
man  lost  an  important  part  of  his 
wearing  apparel.  Very  fortunately 
the  lost  article  was  found  soon  after- 
wards. 

Charles  Allen  became  the  proud 
father  of  a  6-pound  6-ounce  baby 
boy,  Tuesday,  December  30,  1919. 
Congratulations  are  heartily  ex- 
tended. 

Harold  Johnston  spent  Christmas 
Day  at  the  home  of  James  Clark,  in 
Brockton,  Mass.  Harold  reports  a 
grand  old  time  and  confesses  that  he 
ate  so  much  he  had  to  go  to  bed  in 
the  afternoon. 

Henry  Owen  took  in  Niagara 
Falls  recently  while  on  a  business 
trip  West. 

Joe  Hall,  of  the  Nickel  Plating  and 
Towel  Room,  announces  that  the 
shortage  in  towels  recently  has  been 
made  up  and  that  there  are  plenty 
now  on  hand. 

Lucien  Barnes  had  six  March 
hares  shipped  to  him  from  the  State 
recently.  Lucien  intends  to  go  hunt- 
ing for  hundreds  of  bunnies  next  fall, 
and  swears  he  will  catch  the  one 
that  took  a  piece  out  of  the  back  of 
his  hand  when  letting  him  go. 

Hugh  Ferguson  said  he  didn't 
receive  anything  from  Kitty  this 
Christmas. 


Ema  Grant 
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Milling  Job 

In  1887,  after  serving  his  time, 
Mr.  Hanny  was  transferred  from  the 
spinning  jol)  to  take  charge  of  the 
milling  job,  succeeding  Leslie  Wade. 

At  this  time  there  were  eight  old- 
style  milling  machines,  then  called 
slabbing  machines,  on  the  job,  fixe 
men  being  employed. 

In  1894  Mr.  Hanny  urged  Mr. 
Cyrus  Taft  to  purchase  a  Brown  & 
Sharpe  No.  3  plain  milling  machine. 
From  this  time  on,  the  old-style 
millers  have  been  replaced  by  the 
modern  milling  machines,  until  at 
the  present  time  there  are  eighty-one 
plain  milling  machines,  two  vertical 
millers,  three  thread  millers,  one 
fluting  machine,  and  two  surface 
grinding  machines  in  use  in  this 
department. 


Mr.  Alex  T.  Brown  became  second- 
hand in  1900,  being  transferred  from 
the  tool  job. 

The  following  men  and  women  are 
now  employed  on  the  milling  job: 


Ed.  H.  Hanny 


X.\ME 

In 

Shop 

On 

Job 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS. 

-MOS. 

Ed.  H.  Hanny 

46 

32 

A.  J.  Sn>der 

35 

15 

A.  T.  Brown 

30 

20 

Hugh  Morrison 

27 

15 

Matt,  (iresby 

26 

6 

Jos.  Bruilette 

23 

11 

Earl  Hann>- 

23 

9 

VV.  J.  Forsythc 

20 

16 

John  Fervveda 

19 

10 

Step.  Machorian 

19 

6 

Tim  O'Malley 

IcS 

18 

Bouwe  Postnia 

17 

17 

Thos.  Ouinn 

17 

17 

Geo.  McCcol 

16 

15 

Henr^•  Heeratt 

12 

12 

J.  W.'  Hyde 

11 

9 

Hugh  I)e\lin 

11 

6 

Frank  Rourke 

6 

2 

6 

John  Labonte 

6 

Fred  Snow 

6 

1 

6 

O.scar  Bergeron 

5 

2 

Jas.  Fowler 

4 

4 

Phil.  Reynolds 

4 

3 

Rueben  WDtton 

4 

4 

John  Fortur 

4 

4 

Howard  i.edieu 

4 

4 

Anton  Harji 

3 

8 

3 

8 

J.  M.  Reardon 

3 

6 

3 

6 

lohn  1  larji 

3 

6 

3 

6 

Harrv  Hall 

3 

4 

John  Hill 

3 

3 

J.  L.  Allen 

3 

2 

J.  J.  Parncy 

3 

3 

John  Nelson 

2 

6 

2 

John  Watson 

2 

2 

Henr>-  Parker 

2 

7 

Geo.  Hutton 

2 

2 

Alice  Cahill 

2 

Geo.  Millberg 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Mark  I)o\  lc 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Jas.  Smith 

1 

2 

9 

Henry  Parriseau 

1 

1 

Jos.  Dion 

7 

7 

Alb.  Lavatsky 

7 

7 

J.  Egan 

6 

6 

J.  E.  Greenwood 

6 

6 

Nap.  Barber 

4 

I 

Edith  Fullerton 

3 

H 

John  Nydam 

3 

3 

Rod.  Murray 

2 

2 

Henry  X'anderburg 

2 

2 

Mrs.  .\shworth 

2 

2i 

C.  E.  Paine 

2| 

Mrs.  Noel 

4 

W  ill.  Malone 

4 

At  the  special  state  convention 
the  American  Legion  held  in  Fanei 
Hall,  Boston,  January  3,  1920,  tl 
following  attended  as  delegates  fi 
Jeffrey  L.  Vail  Post.  No.  Ill:  Cor 
mander  Josiah  Lasell,  2nd.  \'ic 
Commander  William  H.  Hoch.  Rot 
K.  Brown.  2nd,  Frank  J.  Lightbowj 

Although  called  in  the  first  place 
make  changes  in  the  state  constit 
tion.  which  would  place  it  in  confc 
mity  with  the  constitution  adopt^ 
at  the  annual  convention  of 
national  body,  other  questions  arc 
which  were  thrashed  out  at  t\ 
meeting. 

The  Entertainment  and  Publicitl 
Committee  has  arranged  for  a  Lea 
Year  party  to  be  held  in  Memoril 
Hall  on  February  6.  Hey's  au| 
mented  orchestra  will  furnish  tl 
music. 


Leslie  Wade 
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Artificial  Ice  to  be  New 
Product  of  Whitin 
Machine  Works 

HE  Whitin  Machine 
Works  has  commenced 
work  on  its  new  Pow- 
nell  Arctic  Ice  Plant. 
The  plant  is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  Arcade  Street, 
just  off  Main  Street.  It  is  to  be 
electrically  operated  to  produce  daily 
35  tons  of  ice  and  will  be  about  80 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide. 

A  storage  room  is  planned  which 
will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  200 
tons.  This  room  will  be  kept  full  at 
all  times,  in  case  the  plant  remains 
idle  at  any  time  for  small  repairs. 

The  machinery  connected  with  the 
ice-making  plant  will  be  composed 
mostly  of  pumps  and  compressors. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  price  of  ice  will 
be  cut  nearly  in  halves  in  comparison 
to  prices  of  last  year.  Thirty-five 
tons  should  make  it  possible  to  supply 
the  village  of  Whitinsville  with  all  the 
ice  it  needs,  even  on  the  hottest  day  of 
summer. 

Henry  Owen,  when  interviewed  on 
the  subject  of  artificial  ice  making, 
presented  the  editors  with  the  follow- 
ing article: 

The  first  artificial  ice  to  be  made 
proved  a  failure.  The  pioneers  in 
their  attempt  to  make  a  good- 
looking  product  made  ice  which 
failed  in  service.  In  other  words, 
the  absolutely  clear  crystal  ice  which 
was  their  aim  proved  worthless  for 
refrigeration. 


The  Tank  Room.    Cakes  of  Ice  Ready  for  Dumping  Platform 


They  tell  of  how  the  first  fishing 
boat  going  out  to  the  fishing  banks 
loaded  with  artificial  ice  came  back 
with  hardly  any  melted,  but  with  the 
whole  cargo  of  fish  spoiled.  The 
reason  was,  the  ice  did  not  melt  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  fish  cold  and  from 
spoiling.  This  was  corrected  by 
making  "Tombstone  Ice,"  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  it  looks  white  and  is 
full  of  air,  the  theory  being  that  it 
melts  quicker  on  account  of  its  porous 
structure  and  thus  is  more  serviceable 
for  refrigeration.  By  regulating  the 
amount  of  air  blown  into  the  water 
while  freezing,  ice  can  be  made  from 
clear  crystal  to  almost  snow  ice  and  fit 
for  any  service. 

Artificial  ice  is  made  by  com- 
pressing gas  (in  this  plant,  ammonia 
gas)  with  pumps  to  150  pounds 
pressure,  then  relieving  it  of  its  heat 
caused  from  pressure  and  reducing  its 


A  Typical  Arctic  Pownell  Ice  Plant 


volume  by  passing  it  through  con- 
densers, or  a  series  of  tubes  with  cold 
water  running  over  them.  When 
this  highly  compressed  gas,  which  is 
now  in  a  liquid  state,  is  allowed  to 
expand  again  to  a  gas,  it  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  heat  from  any- 
thing it  touches.  The  gas  is  then 
made  to  cool  the  brine  to  15  degrees 
above  zero,  and  this  cold  brine  is 
circulated  around  the  can  holding  the 
water  to  be  frozen.  The  cooled  gas  is 
then  returned  to  the  pumps  and  the 
cycle  of  operation  repeated. 

The  brine  may  be  any  mixture 
which  does  not  freeze  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  though  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  generally 
used,  as  it  remains  liquid  down  to 
5  degrees  above  zero  and  is  inex- 
pensive. 

The  water  used  to  be  frozen  may  be 
distilled,  filtered,  or  raw,  as  natural 
water  is  termed.  Our  supply  is  such 
that  we  can  use  the  water  supplied 
from  Breakneck  Reservoir  without 
any  treatment  whatever  and  make  the 
best  quality  of  ice. 

There  are  several  processes  of 
making  ice.  Some  plants  make  it  in 
large  sheets  weighing  several  tons, 
then  saw  it  into  cakes  which  can  be 
easily  handled.  The  most  common 
type  is  that  by  which  the  ice  is 
frozen  in  cans,  making  a  cake  48  x  12 
X  18  inches  in  size,  weighing  300 
pounds.  The  outside  of  the  cake 
begins  to  freeze  first,  and  the  im- 
purities are  driven  toward  the  center, 
or  core,  of  the  ice,  as  it  is  called. 
This  core  is  pumped  out,  fresh  water 
put  in  to  replace  it,  and  the  freezing 
completed.   These  cans  filled  with  ice 

Continued  on  page  5,  column  3 
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Editorial 

The  Chicago  Herald  furnishes  us 
a  bit  of  sound  economics  and  presents 
it  in  a  manner  we  can  all  grasp  at 
once.  The  thought  implied  in  this 
article  is  another  way  of  presenting 
our  editorials  of  the  past  on  the  sub- 
ject of  production.  The  world  today 
is  face  to  face  with  questions  that 
challenge  every  man.  Some  of  these 
questions  are:  does  every  man  pro- 
duce as  much  in  actual  value  as  he 
receives  in  return  in  compensation; 
are  we  giving  three  fishes  for  two 
bananas  when  value  shows  that 
only  two  fishes  are  worth  two  bana- 
nas; and  are  we  going  to  be  careless 
about  our  production  because  we 
hear  of  a  group  that  has  stopped  its 
production  or  is  under-producing? 
The  article  referred  to  is  stated  as 
follows: 

Put  one  hundretl  men  on  an 
island  where  fish  is  a  staple  article 
of  sustenance.  Twenty-five  of  the 
men  catch  fish.  Twenty-five  others 
clean  fish.  Twenty-five  cook  the 
fish.  Twenty-five  hunt  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

So  long  as  everybody  works,  there 
is   plenty.     All   hands   are  happy. 

Ten  of  the  allotted  fish  catchers 
stop. 


Ten  more  dry  and  hide  part  of  the 
fish  they  catch. 

Five  continue  to  catch  fish,  but 
work  only  part  of  the  day  at  it. 

Fewer  fish  go  into  the  kitchen. 
But  the  same  number  of  men  insist 
upon  having  the  same  amount  of  fish. 

The  fifty  men  who  formerly  cleaned 
and  cooked  the  fish  have  less  to  do, 
owing  to  the  under  supply  of  fish. 
But  they  continue  to  demand  food. 

Gradually,  greater  l)urdens  are 
laid  upon  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
hunters.  These  insist  upon  a  larger 
share  of  fish  in  return  for  their  larger 
efTorts  in  gathering  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  is  denied  them,  and  soon 
twenty   of   the   twenty-five  quit. 

But  the  entire  one  hundred  men 
continue  to  insist  upon  their  right  to 
eat. 

The  daily  food  supph'  gradualK- 
shrinks.  The  man  with  two  fish 
demands  three  bananas  in  exchange 
for  one  of  them.  The  man  with  two 
bananas  refu-es  to  part  with  one  for 
fewer  than  three  fish. 

Fiiialh'  the  ten  men  remaining  at 
work  quit  in  disgust. 

Everybody    continues    to  eat. 

The  hidden  fish  are  brought  to 
light  and  consumed. 

Comes  a  da\-  when  there  is  no 
food  of  any  kind.  Ever\  IxxK  blames 
everybody  else. 

What  would  seem  to  be  the 
solution  ? 

E.xactK  !  W'e  thought  \()u  would 
guess  it. 

For  we  repeat : 

Vou  can't  eat,  bu\-,  sell,  steal, 
gi\e  a\va>-,  hoard,  wear,  use,  pla\ 
with,   or  gamble   with   what  isn't. 


Records  of  Service 

Continuing  from  last  month's 
"Spindle,"  we  ofTer  for  print  the 
names  of  the  following  men  who 
ha\-e  worked  here  from  twent\-  to 
twenty-five  years: 

TWENTY-FOLR  VeaRS 


W.  O.  Halpin 
Napoleon  Roberts 
William  Harkema 
\\"illiam  McXaul 
(ieorge  Seagrave 
Thomas  Garner 
Napoleon  Laferriere 
Arba  S.  Noyes 
John  Erwin 
George  H.  Brown 
Nelson  Hartford 
N.  W.  Wood 
Gerald  Roach 
P.  H.  McGinniss 
Anw  Kooistra 

A.  M. 


Elmer  Dorr 
Versen  Heslinga 
August  Guyette 
Edward  Driscoll 
-Anna  \  ander  Schuit 
John  Thomas 
John  E.  McGinniss 
George  B.  Hamblin 
.Amide  Carrigan 
Zaka  Peterson 
William  Day 
William  Kearnan 
David  Sa\age 
Henry  Todd 
John  Waldow 
Meader 


Twentv-three  Ve.vrs 


William  F^ierson 

Earl  Hanny 

Henr\-  Dalton 

l.aughlin  McKinnon 

Jacob  Bravaille 

Charles  M.  Stuart 

William  J.  Sherr\- 

John  Blair 

E.  F.  Riley 

Fred  Mathewman 

Peter  Oppawall 

James  H.  Boyd 

Jentje  Heslinga 

P.  H.  McGinniss 

Enoch  Malkassiaii 

John  Blaine 

Fred  A.  Walker 

Corn.  Cahill 

E.  L.  Lcrmond 

.Nathaniel  Smith 

James  Galvin 

Michael  Connors 

Seron  M.  Seron 

James  Liv  ingstone 

Henry  Ward 

Arthur  Hall 

H.  H.  Kenne\' 

Frank  King 

Arthur  Roy 

E.  F.  Riley 

William  Parker 

1.  E.  Peck' 

T\VENTV-T\vo  Years 

William  Regan  Dennis  Burke 

Bart.  Connors  Oliver  Thomas 

William  Montgomery  George  Ferry 
Henry  Topp  Lawrence  J.  Ramse\ 

Abram  Neroe  John  Leech,  2d 

Coiitimied  on  page  9,  column  i 


News  From  China 

The  Post  received  a  letter  from 
Tsingtao,  North  China,  with  a  photo- 
graph of  a  copy  of  the  Post  being 
being  read  by  a  Chinese  citizen  and 
E.  G.  Whittaker,  Far  Eastern  rep- 
resentative of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  And 
while  the  Post  is  read  for  news,  it  is 
being  used  by  some  of  the  Chinese 
officials  of  a  large  cotton  mill  as  an 
aid  to  their  study  of  the  English 
language. 

The  letter  follows: 

"Circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
Boston  Post  is  a  widely  circulated 
newspaper.  This  snapshot  was  taken 
in  Tsingtao,  North  China,  December 
12,  1919.  The  Chinese  gentleman  is 
Chow  Su  Ton,  a  well-known  cotton- 
mill  owner  in  China.  The  foreigner 
is  E.  G.  Whittaker,  Far  Eastern 
representative  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  how  this 
paper  reached  China.  It  did  not 
come  through  the  mails  as  newspapers 
ordinarily  do. 

"Thousands  of  Boston  Posts  dated 
months  ago  came  packed  around 
cotton-mill  machinery  sent  out  here  to 
the  Orient.  As  up-to-date  interesting 
news  it  had  served  its  usefulness. 
Now  again  it  proved  to  be  of  use,  for 
several  thousand  tons  of  machinery 
were  sent  to  Tsingtao  from  Whitins- 
ville; and  after  handling  at  the 
wharves  in  New  York,  the  long  ocean 
trip,  and  rough  jolting  on  wheel- 
barrows pushed  by  coolies  to  the 
mill,  very  little  breakage  was  found. 
This  was  due  to  the  extreme  care  in 
packing  (here  was  where  the  Boston 
Post  played  its  important  part)  and, 
I  may  also  add,  to  the  quality  of  the 
machines. 

"Much  of  the  paper  was  scrapped 
and  sold  for  three  cents  a  pound, 
but  that  which  was  still  intact  was 
kept  for  reading  purposes  by  the 
Chinese.  Several  of  the  mill  officials 
are  learning  English,  and  so  once 
more  the  Boston  Post  makes  itself 
useful.  The  Chinese  say:  'This  pa- 
per be  long  proper,  velly  good  can 
do.'  " 


Community  Civis  Corner 

To  instil  high  ideals  of  citizenship 
in  young  people  as  well  as  in  immi- 
grants is  the  aim  of  leaders  in  Ameri- 
canization and  teachers  of  civics. 
Foreigners  may  or  may  not  become 
citizens,  but  our  young  people  will. 
Parents  otherwise  unmindful  or  pos- 
sibly thoughtless  about  Americaniza- 
tion and  its  efforts  will  take  a  keener 
interest  when  they  learn  that  their 
children  will  be  taught  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  community  life 
and  welfare  and  will  know  and  under- 
stand the  aims  and  government  of 
their  community. 

The  future  citizen  is  taught  to  be 
clean  in  his  personal  appearance,  and 
the  idea  of  cleanliness  is  carried  out 
in  the  home,  in  the  backyard,  and 
in  the  public  highways.  He  is 
taught  to  be  thrifty,  countenancing 
no  waste  either  of  personal  or  public 
property.  He  is  taught  to  care  for  a 
garden  or  run  errands  in  his  spare 
time,  earning  money  for  savings  or 
for  the  purchase  of  useful  or  needed 
things.  He  is  taught  the  value  of 
conserving  human  life;  how  fires, 
accidents,  and  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented. The  good  citizen  is  expected 
to  be  industrious,  responsible,  trust- 
worthy. 

The  pupils  in  school  today  are 
studying  English,  spoken  of  as  the 
gateway  to  American  life,  American 
citizenship,  American  ideals.  To  this 
knowledge  are  added  the  history  and 
government  of  our  people  and  land. 

Campaigns  for  lowering  the  death 
rate  of  infants  are  being  waged  in 
many  cities  through  educating  moth- 
ers in  proper  sanitary  methods  of 
living.  Playgrounds  are  established 
for  healthful  outdoor  sports  for  child- 
ren; and  community  centers  for  older 
people  to  gather  for  dancing,  games, 
club  meetings,  and  community  wel- 
fare discussions. 

Thus  it  behooves  each  parent  to 
note  well  the  course  through  which 
his  child  is  passing  and  feel  that  he 
too  should  know  and  discuss  with 
him  the  questions  pertaining  to  the 
good  of  the  general  community.  It 
will  come;  be  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Then  when  interest 
awakens,  you  will  find  yourself  talk- 
ing to  the  immigrant,  telling  him  that 
this  government  expects  obedience, 


loyalty,  and  service  from  him  in 
exchange  for  the  protection,  oppor- 
tunities, and  education  he  receives 
here. 


Continued  from  page  3,  column  3 

are  taken  to  the  dumping  platform, 
where  warm  water  is  poured  over 
them  to  release  the  ice,  which  then 
slides  down   to   the  storage  room. 

The  Pownell  Arctic  Ice  Plant,  or 
the  one  which  we  are  to  install,  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  type  above 
mentioned.  In  this  scheme  the  cans 
are  stationary.  The  water  is  let  into 
a  battery  of  78  of  them  at  once,  then 
frozen  as  far  as  the  core,  or  center 
part,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cans  and 
the  valve  closed.  The  cores  of  the 
whole  78  are  then  refilled  with  clear 
water  and  frozen.  By  a  system  of 
machinery,  while  the  brine  is  on  the 
completion  of  freezing  one  set  of  cans, 
it  is  made  to  circulate  around  the 
next  volume  of  water  to  be  frozen, 
thus  warming  the  brine  enough  to 
thaw  the  ice  free  from  the  cans  and  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  next  water  to  be  frozen 
before  it  is  put  into  the  cans. 

After  the  cakes  have  been  melted 
free  from  the  cans,  a  crane  is  attached 
to  two  of  them  by  rod  fixtures  which 
have  been  frozen  in;  and  the  ice  is 
lifted  out  and  brought  to  the  dumping 
platform.  Here  a  small  stream  of  hot 
water  is  forced  through  the  holes 
in  the  rod  fixtures,  freeing  them  from 
the  ice,  so  that  they  are  easily  with- 
drawn; and  the  cakes  of  ice  are  then 
slid   along  into   the  storage  room. 

The  advantage  of  this  type  of  ice 
plant  is  that  one  man  can  easily  take 
the  ice  out  after  it  has  been  frozen, 
without  carrying  the  dripping  brine 
over  the  ice  pockets  to  the  dumping 
platform.  It  also  saves  time,  as 
78  cans  can  be  filled,  cores  drawn, 
cans  refilled  and  melted  from  the 
ice  by  one  handling  per  operation. 

The  process  is  in  every  way  far 
the  best  and  the  most  sanitary  to 
be  had  at  the  present  day. 
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Automatic  Chuck  Job 

N  October  of  the  year  1907 
a  new  job  came  into  exis- 
tence and  was  located 
where  Britton's  job  is  to- 
day. This  job  was  started  under  the 
supervision  of  Louis  Metcalf,  of  the 
chuck  job,  and  was  in  charge  of 
Hamilton  Walker. 

There  was  then  a  battery  of  four 
Potter  &  Johnston  automatic  chuck- 
ing and  turning  machines,  two  83^" 
X  16"  and  two  S]/^"  x  10"  machines. 
This  job  became  known  as  the 
automatic  chuck  job. 

Hamilton  Walker  started  his  career 
in  the  Shop  as  a  tool  maker  for 
Louis  Metcalf  back  in  1893.  He  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
automatic  machines  on  October  9, 
1907.  On  April  1,  1910,  the  auto- 
matic chuck  job  was  moved  to  its 
present  location,  and  two  years  later, 


in  March,  1912,  Hamilton  Walker  was 
made  foreman. 

Mr.  Walker  was  obliged  to  undergo 
an  operation  in  February,  1919,  and 
since  that  time  has  not  been  actively 
in  charge  of  the  work.  Sidney  Schat 
was  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  job 
during  Walker's  absence  and  on  the 
first  of  January  of  this  year  was  made 
foreman. 

Today  the  automatic  chuck  job 
has  thirty-seven  Potter  &  Johnston 
machines,  six  Clevelands,  two  Gis- 
holts,  one  lathe,  one  drill,  and  three 
tool  grinders.  The  job  handles  the 
chucking  and  turning  of  the  pulleys 
and  gears  used  on  Whitin  machinery. 
The  following  men  make  up  the 
personnel  of  the  job: 


YRS, 

Sidney  Schat  1.^ 

(lerhcn  Opperwall  13 

Jerome  Ilorton  12 

Henry  Deslauriers  11 

Joseph  Barker  10 

M.  Bourgois  10 

.Andrew  l.ajoie  8 

I.ouis  Vincent  6 

Benj.  Skillen  5 

N'nte  1  larringa  4 

Maynard  Mills  4 

Rinse  Osternian  3 

Corn.  Kbbeling  3 

Stanley  Hiltz  3 

Warren  \  lazcn  1 
Albert  .Audet 

(ieo.  ( laiithicr  1 
Hassen  Mohammed 
William  O'Berg 
David  Clark 


In  Shop 

MOS. 


Sydney  Schat 


Who  Wants  to  Know? 

One  Sunday  night  not  long  ago, 
Jim  C>usney  was  seen  standing  on 
Linwood  bridge.  What  was  the 
trouble,  Jim;  didn't  she  show  up? 

We  understand  that  Bill  received  a 
letter  from  Woonsocket.  What  was 
it,  Bill;  are  the  trains  running  late? 

Redd>-  Lash  says  the  roads  are  bad 
going  up  to  Prentice  Corner.  I  guess 
Reddy  knows. 


Special  Telegram  to  "Spindle" 
Engineer  Stops  Train — Our 
Golfer  Continues  Shot 

PiNEHURST,  N.  C,  Feb.  2 — The 
deference  to  golf  at  Pinehurst  is 
impressive.  Mr.  Ralph  Lincoln,  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  hooked 
his  drive  to  the  railroad  tracks  near 
the  clubhouse  today  just  as  a  train 
was  coming  along.  The  engineer, 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  saw  the 
ball  come  to  rest  between  the  rails, 
saw  it  perch  itself  upon  an  ideal  but 
precarious  tee  in  the  form  of  a  tiny 
pile  of  cinders,  grasped  the  situation 
and  the  airbrake  controls  at  the 
same  instant,  and  brought  the  train 
to  a  sudden  stop. 

The  passengers  may  ha\e  been 
slightly  shaken  up,  but  our  office 
manager's  lie  was  not  disturbed". 
The  train  waited  until  the  usual 
good  recovery  shot  had  been  played 
and  then  resumed  its  journey  north- 
ward to  less  considerate  climes. 


The  Employment  Office  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  opposite  the 
Shop  Hospital,  Monda>'.  January 
19.  In  a  few  more  weeks  the  Service 
Department  expects  to  ha\  e  complet- 
ed the  Apprenticeship  School  Room 
and  Doctor's  Office,  which  with  the 
Shop  Hospital  and  new  Employment 
Office  will  group  together  the  various 
branches  of  the  Service  Department. 

A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucien  Barnes  at  the  Whitinsville 
Hospital,  January  10,  1919.  Lucien 
has  already  dedicated  him  to  the 
great  game  of  fox  hunting. 

William  Sherry,  of  the  tool  job, 
became  the  father  of  a  babv  bo\' 
born  January  10.  1919.  Mrs.  Sherry 
and  liaby  are  getting  along  \  ery  well. 


Hamilton  Walker 


Office  Notes 

Ralph  Lincoln  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
We  heard  some  glowing  reports  of  the 
aptness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the  golf 
sticks  while  he  was  way  down  South. 

The  girls  of  the  Main  Office, 
chaperoned  by  George  B.  Hamblin, 
who  also  served  in  the  capacity  of 
honored  guest,  enjoyed  a  sleigh  ride  to 
"destination  unknown  "  several  weeks 
ago.  The  party  wound  up  at  the 
Stevens  House,  where  they  were 
served  a  steak  supper  that  has  made 
many  an  Office  man  faint  to  hear 
about  since.  The  girls  discovered 
that  Mr  Hamblin  was  a  baritone  of 
note,  and  songs  were  often  called  for. 
Ruth  Burnap  tested  out  the  new 
dishes  at  the  Stevens  House  and 
found  them  to  be  non-breakable, 
although  several  young  ladies  the 
next  day  rushed  off  to  their  Red  Cross 
nursing  instructor  to  find  out  if  they 
were  in  danger  of  heart  failure. 
However,  everybody  had  a  good  time, 
and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Hamblin  were  voted  first- 
class  sports. 

Sis  Brown  and  Bessie  Aldrich  are  on 
the  blacklist  at  the  freight  house. 
The  latest  mark  of  demerit  against 
them  is  for  stealing  the  mail  sled. 

Jack  Horner  might  well  be  inter- 
viewed on  his  electric  goat.  Those 
desiring  the  opportunity  to  be 
initiated  via  the  electric  system 
should  file  their  names  early  with 
Horner.  It  is  not  as  strong  a  butting 
animal  as  it  was  at  one  time,  when 
first  tested  out  by  Jack  himself.  Jack 
said  he  didn't  have  the  heart  to  see 
the  other  fellow  suffer. 

Dot  Vandershaft  and  Catherine 
Walsh  turned  back  the  hands  of  time 
lately;  at  least  we  believe  they  must 
have,  and  enjoyed  the  grand  old 
sport  of  hooking  a  ride  on  a  pung. 

The  Efficiency  Department  boasts 
of  a   100%   efficient   nursery  maid. 


Anyone  desiring  the  services  of  a 
capable  child's  nurse  communicate 
with  said  department. 

Jimmie  Clark  says  that,  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  he  dotes  on,  it  is  sleigh 
rides.     We   wonder  why,  Jimmie? 

We  all  will  be  so  glad  when  the 
winter  is  over,  and  sleigh  rides  will  be 
no  more,  for  perhaps  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Efficiency  Depart- 
ment won't  have  to  wait  until  9.30 
the  next  morning  before  he  is  able  to 
get  up. 

Chelley  Jollymore  goes  to  Wood's 
Office  from  the  mail  route.  His 
old  position  is  being  filled  by  Henry 
Johnston. 

Herbert  Meek  has  been  promoted 
from  a  clerical  position  in  Wood's 
Office  to  the  Efficiency  Department. 

Paul  Grant  is  a  ski  enthusiast. 
His  pep  was  contagious.  Stunts 
on  skis  so  fired  the  imagination  of  our 
sport-loving  Drafting  Room  that 
soon  six  members  had  entered  their 
orders  for  skis.  To  place  these  orders 
the  wires  were  kept  burning  between 
Woonsocket  and  Worcester.  Finally 
enough  pairs  were  located  in  Wor- 
cester, and  after  much  discussion 
Bob  Keeler  volunteered  his  services 
as  expressman  and  purchasing  agent. 
The  last  seen  of  the  skis  was  at  5 
p.  M.,  as  the  Drafting  Room  filed  out 
seemingly  in  expeditionary  array. 
However,  we  await  anxiously  the 
results  from  this  adventure. 

Cellar  doors  are  of  no  account  when 
one  is  locked  out.  Horner  merely 
breaks  his  up  any  time  he  forgets  his 
key.  The  kindling  wood  department 
records  show  no  orders  for  kindling 
wood  from  Jack.  Why  should  they? 
There  is  nothing  like  a  well-seasoned 
door  to  start  the  furnace  with. 


Here  and  There 

Willie  Morrow,  of  Wood's  Office, 
complains  that  no  matter  where  he 
buys  his  collars,  he  is  sure  to  get 
stuck.  Isn't  it  natural  for  him  to 
get  stuck  when  he  always  wears 
"Arrows"? 

For  a  man  that  has  had  his  back 
to  the  public  for  so  many  years  and 
still  can  retain  his  popularity — what 
do  you  think  of  Sousa? 

Since  July  1  many  of  the  boys  can 
be  seen  hanging  around  "Florists' 
stores."     When   asked    the  reason 


why,  they  answer,  "When  the  dry 
feeling  comes  on,  we  can  call  for 
'Four  Roses.'  " 

The  residents  of  Buma  Square  and 
vicinity  are  the  very  best  to  tell  a 
story  to.  All  they  need  do  is  to  look 
towards  Douglas  Road,  and  they 
can  see  the  "Point." 

A  chemist  rises  to  remark  that  we 
hardly  could  believe  the  different 
things  we  ate  in  war  times,  supposed 
to  be  substitutes.  Even  in  Fore 
River  shipyard  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  a  Shipyardette. 

Jack  Kelliher,  our  boss  polisher, 
who  loves  a  joke,  says  if  there  is 
anything  he  likes  to  do,  it  is  to  go  up 
to  the  Arcade  Pond  in  the  winter 
time  and  hear  the  ice  make  funny 
cracks. 

During  wartimes  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  night  and  day  shift  at  Fore 
River  shipyard.  On  one  occasion  an 
Englishman  working  on  the  day 
shift  shared  his  room  with  a  new-' 
comer  on  the  night  shift.  After 
returning  home  one  evening,  our 
English  friend  missed  his  wallet,  also 
his  roommate. 

Going  to  police  headquarters,  he 
reported  his  loss,  but  was  unable 
to  give  any  name,  so  the  captain  told 
him  to  go  back  home  and  search  what 
clothes  the  man  had  left  and  try  to 
find  an  address.  He  did  so  and 
returned  hastily,  saying,  "Hi  'ave 
hit.  Captain,  Hi  'ave  'is  bloomin' 
henitials  hon  'is  underwear,  en  they 
are  B.  V.  D." 


Roy  Foster  might  enlighten  us 
further  on  the  rumor  that  he  cannot 
talk  Dutch.  We  understand  that  he 
was  called  up  on  the  phone  and 
invited  for  a  sleigh  ride;  and  if  he 
would  accept,  those  inviting  him 
would  furnish  him  with  a  young 
lady  companion.  That  sounded  good 
to  Roy.  Roy  says  he  talked  himself 
hoarse  and  began  to  w'onder  if  the 
lady  might  be  deaf  and  dumb,  when 
somebody  tipped  him  ofi'  that  his 
friend  had  arrived  from  Holland  in 
this  wild  and  woolly  land  just  six 
weeks  ago. 


The  following  tables  tell  the  story 


Shop  League 

SHOP  Bowling  League 
of  eight  teams  was  or- 
ganized on  January  24. 
Considerable  discus- 
sion took  place  over 
the  ways  and  means  of  dividing  the 
players  in  the  Shop  in  order  to  make 
the  teams  as  equal  in  strength  as 
possible. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  combine 
the  jobs  working  on  similar  parts 
of  machinery  and  to  include  a  team 
from  the  Foundry  and  miscellaneous 
jobs,  or  jobs  that  were  working  on 
general  parts. 

A  committee  of  three,  composed 
of  George  Hanna,  Frank  McGowan, 
and  Martin  Carpenter,  was  appointed 
to  look  after  the  details  of  getting 
under  way  and  to  arrange  with  the 
bowling  alley  manager  for  the  use 
of  the  alleys  for  two  evenings  a  week. 

The  following  teams  and  captains 
were  all  set  to  go  on  Monday,  the 
twenty-sixth:  " 

Team 
Cards 
Combers 
Foundry 
Miscellaneous 
Patterns 
Pickers 
Spinning 
Spindles 
It  was 


Captain 
Thomas  Roach 
Richard  Fclsen 
John  Leonard 
George  Hanna 
James  Marshall 
Frank  McGowan 
George  Anderson 
Archie  Marien 
agreed  that  four  points 
would  be  contested  for  in  each  match, 
one  for  each  string  and  one  for  total 
pinfall.  Duck 'pins  were  also  agreed 
upon. 

One  of  the  tightest  matches  that 
could  be  asked  for  took  place  on  the 
opening  Monday  night,  when  the 
Spinning  Job  took  four  points  from 
the  Pickers.  They  won  the  first 
string  by  two  pins  and  the  last  string 
by  six  pins.  The  Miscellaneous  and 
Patterns  broke  even.  Ballard,  of  the 
Miscellaneous,  was  high-string  man 
with  107. 


On  Wednesday  night,  the  twen- 
ty-ninth, the  Spindle  Job  took  three 
out  of  four  points  from  the  Card  Job, 
and  the  Foundry  cleaned  up  the 
Combers.  Marien,  of  the  Spindle 
Job,  came  across  with  119  on  his 
first  string. 

Monday,  February  2,  the  captain 
and  the  manager  of  our  famous 
baseball  teams  met  each  other  as 
rivals  with  their  following  of  bowlers. 
The  Pickers,  under  Frank  McGowan, 
after  nosing  out  on  the  first  two 
strings,  walked  away  with  the  third 
string  and  total  pinfall  from  the 
Miscellaneous,  under  George  Hanna. 
The  Card  Job  took  four  straight 
away  from  the  Pattern  Job. 

The  Spindle  Job  dropped  a  string 
to  the  Foundry  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  but  came  through  with  the 
other  three  points.  The  Combers 
went  into  a  slump  and  but  for  their 
acting  captain,  Bob  Ferguson,  would 
have  been  in  a  terrible  mess;  as  it 
was,  the  leaders  of  the  league  took 
all  four  points  without  much  trouble. 
F"erguson  averaged  96.7  for  the  even- 
ing. 

The  third  week  of  the  season 
opened  up  with  (he  I'\)undry  spring- 
ing a  surprise  b\'  aimexing  three  out 
of  four  from  the  Card  Job,  while  the 
Combers  settled  down  to  low  speed 
and  let  the  Spindle  Job  pass  them  for 
four  more  tallies. 

W^ednesday  night  the  dope  was 
upset,  and  tlie  Pattern  Job  won 
three  out  of  four  from  tiie  Pickers. 
The  absence  of  Captain  McGowan, 
of  the  Pickers,  was  felt.  The  Mis- 
cellaneous crew  started  a  wliirlw  ind 
come-back  in  their  game  against  the 
league  leaders,  but  missed  out  1)>- 
three  pins  in  the  second  string  and 
then  dropped  the  four  points  to  the 
Spinning  Job. 


Individu.\l  St.\ndixg 

Donovan,  F. 

96.4 

Connors 

82.7 

Marien 

96.3 

McNaul 

82.2 

McGowan 

94.3 

Peltier 

82.1 

Kane 

91.3 

Guertin 

81.3 

Ballard 

90.5 

Mulligan 

81.1 

Roche 

89.4 

Johnson 

81.0 

Wood 

88.9 

Jones 

80.3 

Plante 

88.8 

Kennedy 

79.9 

Grady- 

88.8 

Lemoine 

79.7 

Anderson,  G. 

88.7 

Hassen 

79.5 

Bisson 

88.5 

Perkins 

79.2 

Anderson,  P. 

88.4 

Posario 

79.0 

Celley 

88.0 

Gill,  A. 

78.7 

Hanna 

88.0 

Stamp 

78.7 

Hourihan 

87.7 

Montgomery- 

78.3 

Vincent 

87.5 

Boyd 

78.0 

Gahan 

87.3 

Mellville 

78.0 

Flynn 

86.9 

Brown 

77.0 

Clark,  A. 

86.3 

Porter 

76.3 

Marshall,  R. 

86.3 

Liberty 

75.0 

Ferguson 

85.0 

Harrington 

74.7 

Gagne 

84.7 

Lees 

74.7 

Bernardi 

Fitzpatrick 

74.0 

Tebeau 

84.0 

Felson 

Donovan  L. 

83.7 

Gra\es 

72.5 

AlcGuinness 

83.6 

Lang 

72.3 

Ha  rtlpv 

83.3 

V-tJIlliai  t 

71.3 

W  if^rm  n 

oo.o 

Smith 

71.2 

AlrCnrthv 

i*iCV.ctl  Lily 

83.2 

Flower 

70  7 

/  Kf.  1 

H'i  n 

I-Ir\Ki  ^^ 

riooarc 

69.7 

T  )i  1  mn Q 

J-'  U 1 1  lu3 

82.7 

65.3 

TOT.\L 

PlNF.VLL 

Ave. 

Spinning 

4,064 

Spindles 

3.874 

1,291.3 

Pickers 

3,843 

1.284.3 

Cards 

3,801 

1,267.0 

Miscellaneous 

3,762 

1.254.0 

Foundry 

3,726 

1.242.0 

Patterns 

3,698 

1,232.7 

Combers 

3,357 

1,119.0 

Le.\gie 

Standing 

Team 

Won 

Lost 

Percent 

Spinning 

12 

0 

I  .uuu 

Spindles 

10 

2 

.833 

Foundry 

8 

4 

.667 

Cards 

6 

6 

.500 

Patterns 

5 

7 

.417 

Pickers 

5 

7 

.417 

Miscellaneous 

2 

10 

.167 

Combers 

0 

12 

.000 

Team  .Aver.\ge  for  Three  M.\tches 

Spinning 

90.5 

Spindles 

86.1 

Pickers 

85.6 

Cards 

84.5 

Miscellaneous 

83.6 

Foundry 

82.9 

Patterns 

82.3 

Combers 

73.5 

High  Individiwl  Three-String  Tot.vls 

l)ono\an,  F. 

309 

F"erguson 

291 

-Marien 

304 

Kane 

289 

Ballard 

295 

High 

I N  D  U- 1 D  V  .\L  STRI  NG 

Marien 

119 

Donovan,  F. 

106 

Ballard 

107 

Kane 

106 

Shop  League  Bowling  Schedule 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  8  p.  m. 
Levesque  Alleys 


1- 

-M 

Pickers  ^•s. 

Pattern  vs. 

Foundry 

Combers 

3- 

-W  Spinning  vs. 

Miscel.  vs. 

Cards 

Spindles 

8- 

-M  Spindles  vs. 

Pickers  vs. 

Spinning 

Cards 

10- 

-W 

Patterns  vs. 

Miscel.  vs. 

Foundry 

Combers 

15- 

-M 

Cards  vs. 

Foundry  vs. 

Spindles 

Combers 

17- 

-W 

Miscel.  vs. 

Spinning  vs. 

Patterns 

Pickers 

22- 
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Office  League 

After  a  spirited  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day evening  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
an  Office  Bowling  League  Committee 
was  appointed  to  put  into  working 
order  a  number  of  teams  which  would 
best  represent  those  interested  in 
bowling.  The  following  men  w'ere 
nominated  for  the  committee:  Mc- 
Kaig,  Montgomery,  Scott,  Boutiette, 
Lamb,  Hanny,  Wild,  T.  Driscoll. 
The  committee  at  once  went  into 
session  and  decided  to  organize  four 
teams  of  six  men  each.  It  was  also 
decided  to  roll  five  strings  instead  of 
three,  thus  making  a  night  of  it 
while  the  men  were  on  the  alleys. 
The  committee  then  allotted  a  team 
to  the  Main  Office;  the  Drafting 
Room  and  Production  Department; 
the  Repair  Department  and  Payroll 
Department;  and  No.  2  Office,  Em- 
ployment Department,  and  Freight 
House   Offices.     The   total  pinfall 


was  stated  as  the  winning  and  only 
point  of  a  match.  Duck  pins  were 
to  be  used. 

Tuesday  night,  February  3,  with 
Champion  Montgomery  going  his 
usual  stride,  the  Drafting  Room 
won  out  over  the  Main  Office  by 
eighteen  points,  thus  placing  the 
old  champions  in  a  fighting  mood. 
The  Main  Office  is  out  to  hold  onto 
the  silver  cup  presented  three  years 
ago  by  Josiah  Lasell  for  the  best 
bowling  team  in  the  Office.  Mont- 
gomery only  rolled  an  average  of 
105.8  for  the  five  strings,  the  highest 
string  standing  at  136.  This  score 
was  made  possible  by  four  spares  in 
succession.  Bullock  did  the  next 
best  work  of  the  evening,  followed 
closely  by  John  MinshuU,  of  the 
Drafting  Room. 

Thursday,  February  5,  found  No. 
2  Office  in  default.  Sickness  and  bad 
weather  made  it  impossible  for  its 
members  to  show  up.  The  Repair 
Department  went  over  the  top  with- 
out any  resistance  and  slated  2,490 
pins  as  a  total.  Captain  Broadhurst 
registered  an  average  of  93  pins. 
However,  on  Wednesday,  February 
11,  Capt.  Tom  Driscoll,  of  the  No. 
2  Office  team,  gathered  his  warriors 
together  and  journeyed  over  to  the 
alleys  to  show  the  boys  that  invalids 
just  out  from  under  the  covers  can 
compete  against  any  registered  score 
presented.  The  result  was  a  total  of 
2,521  pins  and  third  position  in  the 
league.  As  we  go  to  press,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  depleted  Office  force  will 
have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  to  carry  out  its 
schedule  without  further  postpone- 
ments. 

The    tabulated    results  follow: 

Individu.\l  Standing,  Office  League 

Montgomery  105.8  Carpenter  83.6 
Broadhurst         93      Greenwood  83.4 


Bullock 

90.6 

Duggan 

82.8 

Minshull 

90 

Rollins 

82.8 

Wild 

88.6 

Boutiette 

82.6 

Parks 

85.2 

Scott 

82 

Foley 

85 

Noyes 

81.6 

Driscoll,  T. 

84.8 

Keeler 

80.8 

Crawford,  H. 

84.6 

Whipple,  Amos 

78 

Alden 

84.6 

Nelson,  A. 

77.6 

Lasell 

84.2 

Ball 

76.2 

Murray 

83.8 

Meek,  H. 

72.2 

TOT.\L  PlNF.\LL  AND  LEAGUE  STANDING 


Team  2,  Drafting  Room 
Team  1,  Main  Office 
Team  3,  No.  2  Office 
Team  4,  Repair  Department 


2,568 
2,550 
2,511 
2,490 


Montgomery 
Broadhurst 


Highest  Three  Strings 
Bullock 


136 
106 


Highest  Five-String  Totals 


Montgomery 

Broadhurst 

Bullock 


529  Minshull 
465  Wild 
453 


450 
443 


Continued  from  page  4,  column  3 

Twenty-one  Years 

George  F.  White  E.  Whitney 

G.  A.  Creamer  J.  D.  Boyce 

Albertus  Lafleur  James  Burke 

Joseph  Paquette  Samuel  Finney 

Herbert  Rankin  James  Spence 

Geo.  F.  Montgomery  Robert  K.  Marshall 

George  Tebeau  James  Kearnan 

Homer  Flinton  F.  C.  Blunt 
Daniel  Hill 

Twenty  Ye.\rs 


E.  H.  Hilt 
Frank  Boyd 
George  H.  Ashton 
Delphis  Remillard 
August  Olson 
George  F.  Garner 
John  Norrow 
Charles  T.  Burlin 
Jacob  Kooistra 
Albert  Kidd 
W.  J.  Forsythe 
J.  F.  Bartley 
Dexter  S.  Goodspeed 
James  Hardman 
Andrew  Baird 
George  T.  Parker 
Gonori  Honeti 
Honore  Houde 
Michael  Duggan 
John  Moore 
M.  L.  Clark 
James  Mulraney 
W.  J.  Blanchette 
Louis  Palardie 
Patrick  Donovan 
George  E.  Broadhurst 
I.  M.  Anthony 


Frank  Kearnan 
Richard  Baker 
Peter  T.  Baker 
Lewis  Blaine 
Wayland  Johnston 
Thomas  Devlin 
J.  G.  Montgomery 
Paul  Blaine 
Ernest  P.-  Barnes 
John  J.  MuUraney 
Robert  Gihnore 
Oliver  Bonoyer 
John  Heys 
John  Spencer 
Henry  Merchant 
C.  E.  Johnson 
Martin  Gahan 
Edward  Jennings 
Frank  A.  Parcher 
William  Deane 
Amede  Bilodeau 
O.  Nigehosian 
Thomas  McGoey 
John  Danahy 
John  A.  Welch 
Levi  Rasco 
Warren  Fletcher 


Oil  Storage  and  Filtration 
Plant  for  Shop 

The  contracts  have  been  let  to 
build  an  oH  storage  and  filtration 
plant.  This  building  is  to  be  in  the 
corner  east  of  the  bridge  and  will 
extend  from  the  old  No.  1  Shop  to 
the  Carpenter  Shop  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  It  will  be  31  x 
41  feet  on  the  ground  and  three 
stories  high.  There  will  be  the  cellar, 
another  story  level  with  the  spindle 
job,  and  one  level  with  the  spinning 
erecting  job. 

In  the  cellar  of  this  building  will 
be  located  four  large  tanks  capable 
of  holding  three  months'  supply  of 
machine  oil,  lard  oil,  cutting  oil,  and 
thinner  for  the  paint  job.  This 
cellar  will  also  contain  a  system  for 
filtering  dirty  oils  and  soda  wash 
water. 

The  dirty  oils  and  soda  wash  water 
from  the  different  screw  departments 
will  be  brought  to  this  place  and  run 
through  a  De  Laval  separator  and 
purifier,  to  take  out  all  of  the  dirt, 
water,  etc.  This  machine  is  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  a  cream  separa- 


tor used  by  dairies  to  take  cream  out 
of  milk;  and  the  makers  guarantee 
that  the  purified  oil  will  be  practically 
as  good  as  new.  All  matter  which 
may  cause  septic  poisoning  will  be  re- 
moved. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  placed 
the  machinery  for  extracting  the 
oil  from  the  metal  chips.  This  ma- 
chine will  be  steam  operated;  and 
where  we  have  been  saving  65%,  the 
makers  guarantee  a  saving  of  90%. 
After  the  oil  has  been  removed  from 
the  chips,  they  will  be  dumped 
through  a  chute  into  a  narrow-gauge 
car  located  outside  of  the  building 
and  later  carried  to  the  west  end 
yard.  This  floor  will  also  contain  an 
outfit  of  Bowser  oil  pum[)s  connected 
to  the  tanks  below,  and  it  is  planned 
to  h'dxc  the  whole  Shop  oil  supply 
delivered    from   this  department. 

The  third  floor  will  be  an  addition 
to  the  spinning  erecting  floor,  possibK- 
a  tool  room.  The  building  is  to 
have  steel  sash  and  wintlows  and  be 
ot  the  latest  construction,  giving  the 
maximum  amount  of  light. 

The  war  developed  an  interesting 
use  for  the  De  Laval  separator  in 
connection  with  purifying  oils. 

In  the  submarine  and  submarine- 
chaser  work,  it  had  always  been 
necessary  to  take  out  the  oil  which 
lubricated  the  turbines  and  to  replace 
it  with  fresh  oil  every  few  weeks.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  oil 
broke  down  in  service  and  a  periodical 
change  gave  it  a  chance  to  get  back 
into  condition,  but  it  was  later  dis- 
covered that  the  trouble  was  from 
water  getting  mixed  in  with  the  oil, 


thus  destroying  its  lubricating  quali- 
ties. 

This  trouble  was  taken  care  of  by 
putting  a  De  Laval  separator  in  the 
oil  line,  running  it  continuously  with 
the  engines,  and  in  that  way  extract- 
ing the  water  from  the  oil  as  it  was 
taken  up.  In  practice  they  found; 
that  the  oil  would  run  indefinitely. 
This  proved  of  great  service,  as  it 
did  not  require  the  stopping  of  the 
machinery  to  make  the  oil  changes. 


Fortune  Hunter  Elected 
to  Noted  Club 

One  freight  car  of  empty  barrels, 
each  barrel  A  alued  at  26  cents,  proved 
to  be  a  remarkable  treasure  chest, 
such  as  would  make  old  Blue  Beard 
green  with  envy.  James  Bryant, 
erstwhile  mackerel  magnate,  was  the 
lucky  discoverer  of  a  barrel  worth 
S934. 

It  was  the  fifth  barrel,  according  to 
Jim,  which  was  being  unloaded,  when 
he  was  drawn  by  higher  powers  than 
those  conscious  to  mankind  in  general 
to  investigate  its  contents.  As  re- 
markable as  it  may  seem,  there, 
amidst  some  excelsior,  lay  a  pocket- 
book,  which  upon  examination  con- 
tained a  vS500  check  and  S434  in  bills. 

Constable  Harley  Keeler  was 
brought  into  consultation  at  once  with 
the  new  capitalist,  and  it  was  decided 
to  return  the  check  to  the  bank  on 
which  it  was  issued  and  to  split  the 
S435  between  them,  until  an  owner 
could  prove  his  claim. 

The  editors  of  the  "Spindle"  were 
in\ited  to  accompany  the  fortune 
finders  on  a  fishing  trip  next  summer, 
and  have  cheerfully  accepted. 

In  the  meantime  we  propose  the 
name  of  Mr.  James  Bryant  for 
president  of  the  Ananias  Club,  to 
succeed  old  Ananias  himself,  who  has 
held  down  his  job  successfully  for 
nearly  2,000  years. 


Site  of  New  Plant 
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.         Fletcher's  Job 

The  machinery  on  practically  all 
•  ;he  parts  of  the  Whitin  cards,  with 
;he  exception  of  the  big  cylinders,  is 
carried  on  by  Fletcher's  job. 

This  job  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
5hop  and  can  be  traced  back  through 
:he  day  of  Charles  Fay  prior  to  1866. 
[n  February,  1866,  J.  Howard  Bur- 

-  3ank  first  came  into  the  Shop,  and 
A-as  with  us  for  43  years,  retiring  in 
Vlarch,  1909 — a  period  of  service  well 

'  Aforth  mentioning.  Mr.  Burbank  was 
-nade  foreman  of  the  small  parts  on 

-  :ards  on  April  1,  1872. 

^  A.  R.  Fletcher,  the  present  foreman 
Df  the  job,  commenced  his  apprentice- 
ship on  April  1,  1877,  on  the  loom  job. 
^f ter  three  months  he  was  transferred 
to  the  card  parts  job  under  J.  H. 
Burbank  for  one  year  and  six  months 
and  then  placed  on  the  railway  job 
under  David  Smith.  Fletcher  was 
with  Mr.  Smith  for  eight  years,  when 
he  came  back  to  Mr.  Burbank  as 
assistant  foreman  in  July  of  1877. 


Alfred  R.  Fletcher 


In  March,  1909,  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
appointed  foreman,  and  George  Sea- 
graves  was  made  assistant  foreman  of 
the  job.  Later,  in  August,  1918,  the 
job  under  George  Barnes  was  con- 
solidated with  Fletcher's  job,  which 
rounded  out  the  job  as  it  is  today. 

A.  R.  Fletcher  has  made  the  parts 
of  the  following  machinery:  Wellman 
cards,  Foss  cards,  combination  cards 
and  old-style  full  roller  cards,  im- 
proved licker-in  card,  revolving  flat 
cards,  and  new  full  roller  cards;  also 
condensers,  Whitin  automatic  feed 
and  Scotch  feed,  Gordon  &  Hay 
waste  machine,  belt  conveyors,  and 
camel  back  belt  conveyors. 

A  note  of  interest  about  this  job  is 
the  fact  that  fifteen  of  its  present 
workers  have  been  with  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  from  20  to  43  years, 
and  all  of  these  fifteen  have  worked  on 
this  one  job  16  years  or  more. 

The  service  record  of  this  job  is  as 
follows: 


In 

Shop 

On  Job 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS. 

MOS. 

A.  R.  Fletcher 

43 

10 

35 

10 

Patrick  Cahalane 

40 

28 

William  Rankin 

40 

10 

18 

Daniel  Leonard 

37 

30 

J.  H.  Brown 

35 

22 

Young  Deane 

31 

27 

Timothy  Kennedy 

30 

28 

Alex.  McRoberts 

30 

24 

Samuel  Jefferson 

29 

25 

Richard  Marshall 

27 

27 

J.  Feddema 

27 

18 

Elmer  Dorr 

24 

16 

G.  A.  Seagrave 

24 

18 

F.  E.  Keirnan 

22 

17 

Frank  Boyd 

20 

20 

Eugene  Podvin 

17 

5 

Wm.  H.  Brown 

15 

11 

Herbert  McNeil 

13 

5 

John  Mulvey 

10 

7 

10 

7 

Thomas  Roche 

8 

6 

Patrick  O'Connell 

7 

7 

Ernest  Buyette 

6 

6 

Albert  Herbert 

6 

3 

6 

John  Fitzgerald 

5 

5 

Fred  Racicot 

5 

1 

Milton  Philbrook 

4 

4 

Albert  Lavallee 

3 

6 

3 

6 

W.  W.  Collamore  3         6       3  6 

Francis  Smith  3         6  3 

Victor  Whyte  3  3 

A.  E.  Jannelle  3  1 

Percy  Guptill  2  2 

Albert  Robida  2  2 

John  Deome  17  17 

R.  R.  Day  16  16 

Daniel  Gonlag  15  15 

Napoleon  J.  Plante  1  1 

Samuel  Martin  8  8 

James  Bartley  8  l}4 

Elmer  Kenyon  7  7 

Michael  McCarthy  2  2 

Anthony  Babineau  IJ^  6 

Ernest  McGee  M  M 

Daniel  Adams  }i  34 


Whitinsville  sleigh-ride  enthusiasts 
were  treated  to  a  novel  experience  on 
the    East    Douglas    road.  Dewey 


Veau  decided  that  things  weren't 
going  to  be  tame,  if  he  drove,  and 
consequently  blankets,  straw,  coats, 
hats,  and  occupants  all  left  the  sled 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  sprawled 
out  over  the  ice  near  the  boat  house. 
Outside  of  a  few  disagreeable  mouth- 
fuls  of  snow,  and  more  snow  up  the 
sleeves  and  down  the  necks,  the 
accident  was  not  disastrous,  nor  did 
it  dampen  the  spirits  of  the  gay  party. 


J.  Howard  Burbank 


i 
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A  man  walked  into  the  Employ- 
ment Department  the  other  day 
looking  for  a  job.  Among  his  quali- 
fications was  the  ability  to  speak  four 
languages:  Cuban,  Brazilian,  Mexi- 
can, and  Spanish. 

The  Hospital  has  a  few  humorous 
incidents  along  with  its  more  serious 
cases.  Dr.  Barry  was  examining  a 
new  employee  and,  after  having 
.proceeded  so  far,  said,  "And  now  let 
me  see  your  teeth. ' '  Whereupon  our 
newcomer,  reaching  into  his  vest 
pocket,  brought  out  a  perfect  set  of 
false  teeth.   He  passed. 

Heath's  job  was  greeted  with  a 
273^-pound  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a 
granite  boulder  one  foot  thick.  The 
sender  wasn't  very  polite  about  the 
presentation  and  missed  his  delivery 
into  the  foreman's  hands  by  a  few 
feet. 

The  rock  was  crashed  through  the 
window  and  fell  harmlessly  between 
two  machines.  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr. 
Glashower  were  talking  over  business, 
right  close  to  the  path  of  the  missile, 
but  fortunately  escaped  without  in- 
jury. A  gear  machine  operator  who 
usually  stands  where  the  rock  fell  was 
just  off  the  job.  Let  us  hope  that  no 
more  rocks  will  find  their  way  into  the 
Shop  in  this  manner. 

First  it  is  the  chicken  pox  and  then 
frozen    ears.      Hard    luck,  Wilcox. 

We  want  to  know  how  it  was  that 
Bill  McGoey  lost  his  gloves  on  the 
sleigh  ride  to  Grafton.  All  the  rest 
had  to  wear  theirs,  it  was  so  cold. 

Three  fellows  gave  themselves 
away  the  other  morning.  They  got 
onto  the  elevator  before  seven,  and  it 
would  not  budge.  Evidently  they 
had  never  been  in  before  7  A.  M. 

George  Ferguson  had  a  dream  that 
his  team  whitewashed  the  team  cap- 
tained by  Joe  Bridge.  Joe  is  out  to 
find  out  who  gave  George  the  mince 


pie  or  welsh  rabbit  to  eat.  If  George 
dreams  much  more,  Joe  claims  he 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  league. 

Six  adventurous  youths  started  out 
for  Upton  one  night  last  month. 
Riverdale  was  the  last  stop  for  the 
machine.  Their  ardor  was  not  damp- 
ened by  being  set  adrift  in  the  snow, 
but  continued  on  to  Upton  on  foot. 
After  an  all-evening  dance,  they  were 
still  full  of  pep  for  the  long,  long 
trail  a-winding  back  home.  We've 
been  trying  to  find  out  from  Spratty 
and  Bill  Feddema  who  the  attrac- 
tions were  at  the  dance.  Maybe  Vic 
Whyte  could  give  us  a  hint. 

Harry  Mulligan,  the  best  bowler  on 
the  Foundry  bowling  team,  had  a 
slip-up  the  other  night.  Harr>',  who 
had  been  bowling  the  night  before, 
had  hit  the  pins  for  an  average  of  232 
for  three  strings.  The  trouble  was 
that  Harry  had  those  "Neverslip 
Shoes"  on.  Jack  Leonard  said  he 
couldn't  believe  that  their  best  bowler 
had  failed  when  victory  was  so  dear 
to  them.  Well,  Harry,  better  luck 
next  time. 

Who  is  the  gentleman  in  No.  2 
Office  who  is  always  buying  licorice 
for  home  brew? 

The  bowling  championship  of  the 
Patch  was  settled  recenth-  at  the 
Levesque  alleys.  In  a  very  spirited 
match,  Joe  Melia  came  up  from 
behind  and  decisively  defeated  Bob 
Walsh.  Joe  claims  that  Bob  will  have 
to  go  out  and  get  a  rep  before  he  will 
seriously  consider  his  challenge  in  the 
future.  In  the  meantime  our  cham- 
pion enjoys  his  uncontested  title. 
The  score  of  the  match  is  as  follows: 

1       2        3      Total  Ave. 
Melia       77    93    104    274  91.1 
Walsh       78    88      71    237  79.0 

The  Hose  Compaiu-  of  the  Whitins- 
\ille  Fire  Department  would  appre- 
ciate any  information  which  would 
solve  the  mystery  of  who  put  tiie 
turpentine  in  the  radiator  of  the  auto 
truck.  As  a  n(Mi-freezing  solution  it 
may  be  effecti\e,  but  lhe>'  prefer 
alcohol. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  of  the  Pattern  Loft, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
champion  lady  bowler  in  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works.  Through  her 
manager,  Al.  Brown,  she  is  out  with  a 
challenge  to  any  woman  bowler  in  the 
Shop. 


Frank  Fessenden,  an  employee  of 
the  chuck  job,  has  returned  to  his 
work  after  a  long  sickness. 

We  all  wonder  if  Tom  Hamilton 
has  bought  that  new  pipe  he  was 
talking  about. 

Jack:  "Hello,  Bill.  I  hear  you  are 
going  to  move." 

Bill:  "We're  going  up  by  Bevo 
junction." 

Jack:  "Where  is  that?" 

Bill:  "Near  Beer." 

Arthur  Ashworth,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Ashworth,  16  Crescent 
Street,  and  Miss  Margaret  Smith, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Smith,  were  united  in  marriage  Sat- 
urday night,  January  17,  at  the  home 
of  the  bride,  on  Taylor  Hill. 

A  reception  followed,  with  guests 
present  from  Boston,  Providence, 
Worcester,  and  Whitinsville.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ashworth  will  make  their 
home  at  16  Crescent  Street.  We 
wish  them  great  success  in  the  future. 

There  are  rumors  around  the  Pro- 
duction Department  that  Miss  Brown 
is  centering  her  interest  on  making 
what  is  known  as  "Oriental  Pastry." 

We  noticed  a  suspicious  bulge  in 
the  pocket  of  Marie  Lemione  the 
other  morning.  What  is  it,  Marie; 
something  for  the  "flu"? 


Miss  Clifford  Resigns 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cliftord.  Af- 
ter having  been  with  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  for  twenty  years, 
Miss  Clifford  has  seen  fit  to  ask  to  be 
released  from  her  duties.  The  Office 
force  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  good 
friend  and  congenial  worker,  and  in 
appreciation  presented  her  with  a 
platinum  brooch  set  with  sapphire 
and  diamonds.  We  wish  that  good 
fortune  may  go  with  Miss  Clifford 
and  hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  pay 
us  a  visit  as  often  as  possible. 
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James  Bryant  has  proof  that  he  is 
ome  fisherman.  Jim  says  that  only 
he  constant  hard  work  that  he  does 
laily  enabled  him  to  hold  out  this 
veight  of  fish  at  arm's  length  long 
mough  to  be  photographed.  This 
tring  of  mackerel  were  victims  of 
fim's  skillful  angling  in  the  briny 
leep  a  few  months  back. 


The  Man  Who  Quits 

He  starts  with  a  rush  in  a  joyous  hour, 
^s  good  as  the  next;  but  he  lacks  the 
power 

That  would  make  him  stick  with  a 

courage  stout 
To  whatever  he  tackles  and  fight  it 
out. 

He  starts  with  a  rush  and  a  solemn 
vow 

That  he'll  soon  be  showing  the  others 
how; 

Then  something  new  strikes  his  rov- 
ing eye, 

And  his  task  is  left  for  the  by  and  by. 
It's  up  to  each  man  what  becomes 
of  him; 

He  must  find  in  himself  the  grit  and 
vim 

That  brings  success;  he  can  get  the 
skill 

If  he  brings  to  the  task  a  steadfast 
will. 

No  man  is  beaten  till  he  gives  in; 
Hard  luck  can't  stand  for  a  cheerful 
grin ; 

The  man  who  fails  needs  a  better 
excuse 

Than  the  quitter's  whining,  "what's 
the  use?" 

For  the  man  who  quits  lets  his  chances 
slip 

Just  because  he's  too  lazy  to  keep 
his  grip. 

The  man  who  sticks  goes  ahead  with 
a  shout. 

While  the  man  who  quits  joins  the 
"down  and  out." 


Old  Gendeman  (baldheaded  but 
warm  hearted):  "Don't  cry,  Willie! 
Grandpa  will  play  Indians  with  you." 

Small  boy:  "B-but  you  won't  do! 
Y-you're  scalped  already! " 


The  girls  of  the  needle  job  were 
treated  to  a  song-dispelling  jolt, 
when  a  part  of  the  shafting  dropped  in 
their  midst.  One  of  our  friends  on 
the  job  says  that  the  apparent  dis- 
cord of  the  various  voices  must  have 
grated  on  the  smooth  running  sur- 
face of  the  shafting  and  caused  the 
accident.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
choir  master  be  hired  to  bring  about 
a  harmony  that  will  be  more  in  a  tune 
with  the  immediate  surroundings. 


Oh,  But  It  Was  Cruel 

A  woman  entered  a  railway  train 
crowded  with  winter  tourists  and 
happened  to  take  a  seat  in  front  of 
a  newly  married  couple.  She  was 
hardly  seated  before  the  couple  be- 
gan making  remarks  about  her  which 
some  of  the  passengers  must  have 
heard. 

Her  last  year's  bonnet  and  cloak 
were  freely  criticized,  with  more  or 
less  giggling  on  the  bride's  part; 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  might 
have  come  next  if  the  woman  had  not 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  conversation 
by  a  bit  of  clever,  feminine  strategy. 

She  turned  her  head,  noticed  that 
the  bride  was  considerably  older 
than  the  bridegroom,  and  in  the 
smoothest  of  tones  said : 

"Madam,  will  you  please  have 
your  son  remove  his  feet  from  the 
back  of  my  chair?" 


A  truly  eloquent  parson  had  been 
preaching  for  an  hour  or  so  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

"I  looked  at  the  mountains," 
he  declaimed,  "and  could  not  help 
thinking:  'Beautiful  as  you  are  you 
will  be  destroyed,  while  my  soul 
will  not.'  Then  I  turned  my  gaze 
upon  the  ocean  and  cried:  'Mighty 
as  you  are  you  will  eventually  dry  up, 
but  not  I!'  " 


A  deaf  but  pious  English  lady 
visiting  a  small  country  town  in  Scot- 
land went  to  church  armed  with  an 
ear-trumpet.  The  elders  had  never 
seen  one,  and  viewed  it  with  suspicion 
and  uneasiness.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation one  of  them  went  to  the 
lady  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
service  and,  wagging  his  finger  at 
her  warningly,  whispered:  "One  toot 
and  ye're  oot!" 


Heard  on  the  Jitney  to 

East  Douglas 

Anyone  wishing  to  buy  an  Overland 
car  will  profit  by  taking  a  ride  in  the 
over-river  truck.  Full  explanations 
given  on  every  trip.  Never  mind, 
Joe;   they  all  wish   they  had  one. 

If  the  Company  would  put  a 
Morris  chair  and  stove  in  the  truck, 
perhaps  Kenyon  would  be  more 
comfortable. 

Can  the  Whitinsville  carpenters 
make  a  seat  that  will  hold  the 
Douglas    boys    without  collapsing? 

Perhaps  some  of  the  wise  ones  in  the 
trucks  could  do  better  than  the 
driver,    if    they    took    the  wheel. 

Why  can't  the  drivers  keep  the 
trucks  in  the  road?  Is  it  the  hard 
going  or  the  girls  on  the  front  seat? 

Where  would  the  Douglas  boys 
have  gone  if  the  fence  had  given  way? 

Five-thirty  A.  M.  Buck  arrives  in 
Douglas,  blowing  the  truck  horn. 
That's  right,  Buck;  you  wake  'em  up. 

When  seated  in  the  trucks,  pull 
your  feet  up  under  your  chin;  or  you 
will  know  when  the  next  one  gets  in. 

A  lot  of  the  Shop  men  wonder  why 
the  Douglas  boys  eat  so  much  for 
lunch.  I  think,  if  they  ate  a  good 
breakfast  and  rode  down  in  the 
trucks,  their  breakfast  would  be 
settled  enough  so  that  they  could  eat 
again. 

It's  a  rough  ride  in  the  trucks,  but 
everyone  has  his  money's  worth  of 
fun. 


The  most  interesting  game  of 
basketball  ever  staged  at  the  high 
school  was  on  the  evening  of  January 
10,  when  the  Linwood  Hardtacks 
were  defeated  by  the  All  Stars  to 
the  tune  of  22  to  7.  Hartley  and 
Crawford  were  the  point  getters 
for  the  losers,  while  Kooistra  and 
Ballard  excelled  for  the  winners. 
Referee  Morrison  showed  great  skill 
in  handling  the  game. 

On  the  evening  of  January  27, 
Jones'  Singing  and  Jazz  Orchestra  had 
their  first  rehearsal.  The  members 
are  as  follows:  Sally  Jones,  baritone; 
Robert  Ferguson,  tenor;  Dick  Mc- 
Graw  as  second  tenor  and  Le\-i  Wood 
as  bass.  They  have  secured  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Jones  as  instructor 
and  pianist.  We  hope  to  see  them 
in  public  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 
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Reproduction  of  Night  Photograph  Taken  on  Hill  Street  About  11  P.  M. 
Leading  Characters  Catherine  and  Jennie 

Old  Fashioned  Sleigh  Rides  Still 

Popular  Around  the  Works 


NE  night  in  January, 
the  fourteenth  we  think 
it  was,  when  it  was  way 
below  zero,  a  crowd  of 
young  people  "who'd 
oughtcr  had  more  sense"  went  on  a 
sleigh  ride  to  North  Grafton  in  two 
big  pungs  driven  by  Peter  Roberts 
and  Joe  Courteau.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous starlit  night,  beautifully  cold 

(D  cold,   said    some);  and 

after  we  all  got  wedged  in  and  "shook 
down,"  we  were  "happy  as  clams  and 
yelled  our  ole  heads  off." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Oange 
Hall  about  8.45,  Mr.  Norton  had 
quantities  of  hot  coffee  to  thaw  us 
out,  hot  "dawgs,"  doughnuts,  etc., 
after  which  we  danced  for  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Florence  Currie  and  Ruth  Burnap 
sang  a  duet,  Ruth's  favorite  song, 
"Till  We  Meet  Again."  Seems  as  if 
we've  heard  that  before  somewhere — 
perhaps  up  on  the  ponds. 

About  11  we  all  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  pungs,  and  lucky  indeed  were 
those  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
sleighs,  under  the  driver's  scat.  Isn't 
that  so,  Shelley?  The  drive  back  was 
longer  than  it  was  going  up,  on 
account  of  coming  around  tlirough 
West  Upton  and  the  Klondike;  but 
then,  according  to  Longfellow,  isn't 
it,  "the  longest  way  round  is  the 
sweetest  way  home."  The  roll  was 
called  on  the  way  home,  and  everyone 
answered  except  Gladys  Hanny.  We 
wonder  where  she  was. 

It  was  about  2  a.  m.  when  we 
finally  unfolded  and  unpacked  our- 


selves, all  cheerful  except  Rob  Mc- 
Kaig,  who  vowed  he  "wouldn't 
take    that    ride    again    for  SIOO." 


The  Hank  Clock  Department  en- 
joyed a  real  old-fashioned  sleigh  ride 
on  Monday  evening,  January  19. 
Chaperons  were  not  needed,  but 
custom  decreed  they  were  necessary. 
James  Marshall  and  Alonzo  Gill 
served   efficiently  in   this  capacity. 

The  report,  as  we  recei\  ed  it  from 
the    young    ladies,    is    as  follows: 

"We  started  on  our  journey  to 
parts  unknown  shorth"  after  six, 
and  in  spite  of  the  snowstorm  had  a 
very  enjoyable  ride. 

"Nothing  very  exciting  happened 
on  the  first  part  of  our  ride.  After  we 
had  turned  towards  home,  we  were 
greatl\-  surprised  to  look  iiehind  and 


see  lying  flat  on  his  back  in  the 
street  one  of  our  chaperons,  and 
beside  him  was  sitting  one  of  his 
guests.  Whether  the  horses  started 
suddenly  or  whether  they  fell  over 
the  feet  of  the  young  lady  sitting  so 
comfortably  across  the  end  of  the 
sleigh  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Nothing  more  in  the  line  of  excite- 
ment happened  until  we  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gun  Club  grounds. 
The  path  was  well  filled  in,  and  the 
horses  certainly  had  had  a  hard 
pull,  so  we  graciously  offered  to  walk 
to  the  club  house. 

"Fortunately  it  was  quite  dark,  or 
one  would  have  seen  an  amusing 
procession.  But  the  walk  through  the 
snow  was  well  worth  the  cordial 
welcome  extended  us  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Ferguson,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  oyster  supper  prepared  by  the 
well-known  chef,  Mr.  Thomas  Ful- 
lerton.  After  supper,  there  was 
dancing.  The  evening's  entertain- 
ment ended  with  the  Virginia  reel. 

"But  perhaps  the  real  end  of  the 
entertainment  was  when  one  of  the 
young  ladies  stepped  off  of  the  end 
of  the  porch,  a  dish  of  pickles  in  one 
hand  and  a  bag  of  crackers  in  the 
other.  No  wonder  she  sent  out  a 
call  for  help!  All  voted  a  good  time 
and  are  anxious  to  repeat  the  ride. 

"Those  present  were  James  Mar- 
shall. A.  H.  Gill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good- 
speed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dyer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  De  Voimu. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Mills,  Mrs. 
Faulkner,  Mrs.  \'era  Carr,  Mrs. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Leitch.  Mrs.  Trac\ . 
Miss  KUen  Marshall.  Miss  Bessie 
\'an  D\ke,  Miss  Majorie  Freitas, 
Miss  Mathewson,  Miss  Nellie  Mi- 
(luire,  Miss  Sadie  Nidam.  Miss 
.Agnes  Steele,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong.  " 
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Fishing  is  the  feature  of  this 
onth's  issue,  and  the  results  are 
ch  as  this  picture  would  warrant 
ir  talking  about. 

Frankly,  some  fine  string  of 
ckerel  were  caught  through  the  ice 
/  several  parties  of  midwinter  sports, 
ut  the  prize  party  of  them  all  was 
aged  by  George  Gill,  Harmon 
elson,  Amos  Whipple,  Albin  Nelson, 
id  George  Broadhurst. 
Amos  Whipple  holds  the  admira- 
on  in  check  of  his  companions  on 
!s  ways  and  means  of  cacheing  the 
liners.  His  system  is  to  dig  a  shal- 
jijj  w  hole  in  the  ice,  fill  it  with  water, 
id  then  cover  it  up  with  snow. 
That  is  so  nobody  will  see  it  and 
len  step  in  it,"  says  Amos.  Where- 
pon  Whipple  is  the  first  one  to 
)pple  in  among  the  minnows,  fol- 
)wed  by  George  Gill  and  Broadhurst. 
Gill  says  that  the  Whitin  Machine 
/orks  need  never  worry  about  going 
ungry,  if  the  wives  of  its  employees 
rike.  Harmon  Nelson  is  the  one 
Dok  that  can  make  George  over-eat 
hen  he  is  out  fishing,  say  those  who 
^  now. 

But  to  top  it  all  ofT,  the  catch  of 
le  day  was  registered  by  Harmon 
elson.     The   flag   went    up,  and 
elson,  who  was  the  first  man  to  the 
le,  claimed  he  had  the  first  cousin 
a  whale.    The  picture  shown  here 
our  Shop    photographer  shows 
ongside  of  the  foot  rule  the  relative 
ze  of  the  fish  in  question. 


We  were  pleased  to  find  the  fol- 
iwing  clipping  in  one  of  our  local 
ipers:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Hop- 
ms,  71  Dewey  Street,  Worcester, 
lass.,  announce  the  engagement  of 
leir  daughter,  Mildred  W.,  to  Fran- 
s  F.  Clark,  of  Whitinsville." 


°  For  Sale — A  Smyth's  incubator, 
vpacity  of  60  eggs.    Good  as  new. 
pply  H.  Van  der  Brug,  Box  154, 
hitinsville,  Mass. 

» 


Chapter  II. 

Peck's  Chickens 

Forrest  Peck  came  into  the  lime- 
light in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Spindle" 
on  the  subject  of  hens.  If  you  remem- 
ber, it  was  reported  that  Peck's 
hens  were  doing  wonders,  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Peck's  gentle  care  and  home 
diet  plan. 

Buma  has  upset  the  harmony  of 
the  hen  household  on  Peck's  ranch 
and  is  now  subject  for  a  liable  suit. 
Buma  is  agent  for  a  new  hen  feed 
that  is  guaranteed  to  make  the  hens 
lay  or  pass  out.  Peck  believed  one 
success  deserved  another  and  bought 
freely  of  his  friend  Buma. 

However,  one  hen  who  was  es- 
pecially greedy  took  violently  sick; 
and  Peck,  who  is  no  mean  animal 
doctor,  at  once  administered  an  old- 
fashioned  size  dose  of  castor  oil  to  the 
ailing  biddie.  But  to  no  avail,  for  the 
animal  soon  died.  Just  before  passing 
out.  Forest  says,  "That  dear  old  hen 
looked  right  into  my  eyes  and  knew 
me. ' ' 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

February  15  to  March  15 

The  period  of  one  month  imme- 
diately   following    the  distribution 
of  this  issue  contains  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  events  that  follow: 
Feb.     16,  1898    U.    S.  battleship 
"Maine"  blown 
up  in  Havana  har- 
bor. 

Feb.  20,  1899  Henry  Woodmancy 
died.  (Head  of 
Spindle  Depart- 
ment and  inventor.) 

Feb.  21,  1917  Men  allowed  to 
smoke  in  Foundry 
during  noon  hour. 

Feb.  24,  1891  General  Electric 
Co., of  Lynn, started 
putting  in  the  elec- 
tric equipment  for 
the  Linwood  Street 
Railway.  H.  A. 
Haselden  doing  the 
work. 

Feb.  25,  1890  New  planned  Black- 
smith Shop. 

Feb.  25,  1918  Shop  starts  running 
Mondays  again  af- 
ter being  closed  five 
Mondays.  Closed 
by  United  States 
Fuel  Administra- 
tion. 

Feb.  27,  1900  Methodist  Church 
burned. 

March    1,  1897    Grippe  epidemic. 
March    3,  1915    New  Presbyterian 
Church  finished. 


March  3,  1917  Shop  stopped  run- 
ning Saturday  after- 
noons. 

March  4,  1895  John  E.  Prest,  tra- 
veling salesman  for 
Shop,  resigned. 

March  4,  1918  Zippier  tuyeres 
started  in  Foundry. 

March  8,  1909  Blacksmith  Shop 
foundation  started. 


Those  who  come  in  contact  with 
our  present-day  specifications  as  they 
are  made  up  in  the  Office  and  mailed 
to  the  foremen  will  be  interested  in 
the  reproduction  here  of  a  specifica- 
tion of  1878.  Those  were  the  days 
when  cards  were  built  practically  all 
the  same.  Foreman  Birchall,  of  the 
card  erecting  job,  unearthed  this 
specification  from  among  his  files. 
Mr.  Fletcher  believes  Jie  had  an  older 
specification  than  the  one  shown  on 
this  page,  which  was  merely  a  corner 
from  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper,  with  a 
few  notations  on  it.  When  we 
realize  that  two  men  did  all  the 
clerical  work  of  the  Office  back  in  '78, 
we  don't  wonder  that  elaborate  sys- 
tems were  not  in  force,  even  if  they 
had  been  necessary. 


We  regret  the  loss  of  a  good  friend 
and  workman,  Hiram  Morey,  of  the 
spinning  erecting  job,  who  died  of 
pneumonia,  at  the  home  of  D.  T. 
Brown,  on  the  morning  of  February 
7,  1920.  Mr.  Morey  had  been  sick  for 
several  weeks,  yet  he  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  very  seriously  ill.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Morey, 
says  he  has  lost  one  of  his  best 
friends  and  "a  man's  man. 


John  B.  St.  Andre  died  at  his 
home  on  16  Spring  Street,  January 
17,  1920.  Mr.  St.  Andre  worked  on 
the  roll  job  and  had  been  with  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  since  1904. 
He  entered  the  Shop  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  had  just  completed  his 
fifteenth  year  of  employment  with 
us.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends. 
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G.  Marston  Whitin 
House  Burned  to  Ground 

Fire  broke  out  suddenly  on  the 
roof  of  the  G.  M.  Whitin  house, 
Saturday,  January  31.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  fire  had  gained  a  head- 
way that  was  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Fire  Department,  handicapped 
as  they  were  by  zero  weather  and 
frozen  hydrants.  In  less  than  two 
hours  after  the  discovery  of  the  fire, 
nothing  was  left  but  a  smouldering 
mass  of  wreckage,  out  of  which  tower- 
ed the  gaunt,  ghost  like  chimneys, 
still  smoking  at  the  tops,  as  though 
doing  their  ordinary  task. 

A  little  soot  on  a  piece  of  white 
writing  paper  gave  the  first  hint  that 
something  was  amiss.  Miss  Lois 
Whitin  could  not  account  for  the 
particles  of  soot  that  seemed  to  be 
blowing  about  and  decided  to  in- 
vestigate. Upon  opening  the  door  to 
the  stairway,  she  noticed  that  the 
third-story  ceiling  was  a  mass  of 
flames,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Whitin,  who  has  been 
in  ill  health  this  winter,  was  removed 
at  once  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Mason. 

In  spite  of  the  cold  weather  and 
bad  going,  the  F'ire  Department 
trucks  were  quickly  brought  to  the 
scene  and  the  hose  connected  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  fire  had  eaten 
its  way  through  the  roof  of  the  north 
end  of  the  house,  and  the  flames 
could  be  seen  flickering  about  in  the 
rooms  of  the  third  story. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  house  was 
doomed.  Volunteers  offered  their 
services  in  carrying  out  valuables  of 
every  description.  A  well-organized 
line  of  sympathetic  townspeople  en- 
tering empty  handed  came  out  laden 
with  furniture,  ])aintings,  books,  rugs, 
clothing,  bedding,  and  soon  emptied 
the  burning  building.  PracticalK- 
all  movable  goods  were  carefully 
carried  to  safetv. 


The  wind  rapidly  carried  the  flames 
from  the  north  part  of  the  house 
throughout  the  building.  Sparks 
were  showered  upon  the  barn  of  the 
J.  C.  Whitin  estate  and  upon  the 
roofs  of  adjoining  buildings.  The 
Fire  Department  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  fire  by  having  the 
threatened  buildings  wet  down. 

After  the  fire  had  reached  its 
height,  the  firemen  were  given  a  short 
but  anxious  fight  with  a  small  fire 
that  broke  out  on  the  roof  of  the  J. 
(".  Whitin  house. 

Whitinsville  was  indeed  fortunate 
that  snow  covered  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings  in  the  path  of  the 
wind-carried  embers. 

Our  loss  was  great.  We  all  regret 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  \illage 
landmarks,  and  our  sNinpathy  is 
extended  to  Mr.  G.  Marston  Whitin 
and  familv  in  the  loss  of  their  home. 


Whitin  Family  Grateful 
to  All  Who  Helped 
at  Fire 

Grateful  appreciation  and  thanks 
are  extended  to  everyone  who  assisted 
in  the  salvage  work  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Whitin  on 
Saturday.  The  splendid  co-opera- 
tion and  resourceful  efiorts  of  all 
eftected  a  saving  of  household  goods 
and  personal  belongings  which  other- 
wise would  not  ha\e  been  possible. 
The  help  rendered  b\-  the  boys  in 
removing  articles  from  the  imme- 
diate \  icinity  of  the  fire  to  a  place  of 
safety  was  especialb'  \  aluable  and  is 
(leeplv  appreciated. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G..  M.  Whitin. 
Mr.  .vnd  Mrs.  L.  M.  Keeler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Mason, 
Mr.  andJMrs.  E.  K.  Swift, 
Miss  Lois  Whitin. 


Notes  on  the  Fire 

The  hose  auto  truck,  after  skiddint 
into  the  ditch  as  it  turned  the  corna 
by  the  Shop  garage,  made  a  worthj 
recox  ery  and  relieved  the  feelings  4 
many  onlookers. 

Fred  Clough  says  that  h 
generosity  got  the  best  of  him  f( 
once,  when  he  lent  his  mittens  to  oi 
of  his  brother  firemen.  It  must  hai 
been  a  cold  drive  at  4  below. 

Bill\-  Hewes  was  all  "het  up"  ovi 
a  burning  ember  in  his  rubber  boo 
I'pon  in\ estigation  in  the  boot,  c 
that  we  could  find  was  a  bunch  < 
keys. 

Chief  Aldrich  was  too  busy  to  dc 
his  uniform  and  soon  lost  his  pre 
under  an  armor  of  ice. 

Sally  Jones  had  mittens  two  inchi 
thick  in  a  short  time. 

All  good  sport  lovers  gave  a  sigh 
relief  when  they  saw  the  pool  tabi 
being  carried  to  safety. 

Many  a  fellow  hoped  the  roof  wou 
hold  out  long  enough  for  him  to  gi 
his  little  armful  to  safety. 

Have  to  hand  it  to  our  firemei 
They  were  right  on  the  job. 

The  Shop  Hospital  was  busy  trea 
ing  frozen  ears. 
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Thirty-eight  Years  Ago 

T  WILL  be  of  interest 
to  everyone  of  us  to 
know  more  about  the 
old  Shop  as  it  was  back 
in  1882.  Only  by 
comparison  with  the  past  are  the 
things  of  the  future  capable  of  being 
foreseen.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  a  shop  of  our  type.  We  have  pro- 
gressed, we  are  progressing,  and  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  progress. 
Thirty-eight  years  from  today  we 
ought  to  conservatively  picture  the 
Shop  as  much  greater  in  size,  as  we 
are  today  over  the  days  of  1882. 

The  drawing  of  the  Shop  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page  gives  us 
a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the 
buildings,  as  if  we  were  looking  at 
them  from  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  Shop,  or  several  hundred  yards 
behind  where  the  Blacksmith  Shop 
^  now  stands. 

The  oldest  building  is  marked  No. 
1.  We  can  easily  recognize  it  as  the 
\  middle  sector  of  No.  1  Shop  today. 
This  Shop  was  erected  in  1847  and 
marks  the  first  big  step  in  con- 
|struction  towards  the  present  works. 
'  No.  2  building  was  not  started 
until  1864.  An  interesting  fact  about 
his  building  is  that  it  was  necessarily 
built  of  soft  wood,  for  hard  wood 
was  impossible  to  obtain  during  the 
vi Civil  War  and  just  afterwards.  We 
^Jnotice  that  the  fire  engine  house  is 
ocated  in  a  small  shed  on  the  west 
^nd  of  No.  2  Shop.  Today  the  hose 
ind  ladder  trucks  are  stationed  on 
:he  same  spot.  All  machinery  was 
Drought  out  of  the  Shop  from  the 
ivest  end  doorways. 

No.  3  building  contained  the  Pat- 
ern  Loft,  the  Engine  Room,  Rattlers, 
grinding  Stone  Room,  and  the  Breast 
Awheel.  Some  of  the  foundations 
)f  this  old  building  were  excavated 
ecently  when  the  extension  was 
nade  on  the  dipping  and  bolt  jobs. 
The  water  wheel  that  furnished  the 
:)Ower  for  No.  1  Shop  was  in  the 
vrest  end  of  this  building.  Later, 
/hen  No.  2  building  was  built,  the 
/ater  wheel  down  at  the  end  of 
Ceeler's  job  was  run  jointly  with  the 
Id  breast  wheel  and  furnished  the 
ower  for  the  Shop. 
Engine  power  is  rather  recent  in 


the  minds  of  many  of  us  in  this 
Shop.  A  Corliss  18-horsepower  steam 
engine  was  the  first  investment, 
followed  by  another  of  150  horse- 
power, but  these  were  rarely  used 
except  during  dry  spells  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

No.  4  building  is  the  old  Foundry. 
Some  moulding  was  done  in  the  shed 
southeast  of  No.  4  building,  although 
the  drawing  would  lead  one  to 
believe  it  was  mainly  used  for  storing 
coal. 

No.  5  building  is  the  Blacksmith 
Shop,  No.  6  the  old  Sand  Shed. 

No.  7  will  be  recognized  as  the 
Cotton  Mill,  torn  down  not  so  very 
long  ago.  James  R.  Ferry  has  an 
interesting  time  book  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  old  building,  giving  the 
names  of  the  old  employees  and 
number  of  hours  worked  each  week. 
Many  of  the  names  in  town  today 
are  found  in  the  time  book.  This 
building  was  used  in  1882  as  an  out- 
side Carpenter  and  Paint  Shop. 
P.  D.  West  was  in  charge  of  the  work. 
One  of  the  many  jobs  done  from  this 
shop  was  the  erection  of  the  Town 
Hall. 

No.  8  is  the  old  barn  that  burned 
about  the  year  1887.  Twenty  horses, 
several  head  of  cattle,  and  some  pigs 
were  burned  at  that  time.  Tom 
Downey,  who  slept  on  the  job  nights, 
was  nearly  suffocated,  but  was  rescued 
from  the  east  window  by  the  firemen. 

The  little  building  marked  No.  10, 
just  off  the  Foundry,  was  used  as  a 
dry  house.  An  old  charcoal  burner 
was  in  constant  use  here,  and  regular- 
ly the  dry  house  would  catch  fire. 
It  used  to  be  a  pastime  for  the  em- 
ployees to  assist  in  putting  out  the 
fires. 

Shop  No.  11,  in  the  drawing,  was 
used  for  storing  lumber,  as  a  Car- 
penter Shop  and  Tin  Shop.  This 
building  is  not  our  present  Carpenter 
Shop,  but  was  a  wooden  frame 
building  and  was  replaced  by  No.  3 
Shop  of  today  a  few  years  after  this 
map  was  drawn. 

The  stonewall  about  the  yard 
evidently  served  as  the  back  wall  to 
a  long  series  of  sheds,  as  well  as 
doing  duty  in  a  novel  manner,  such  as 
checking  some  of  the  old-timers  from 
frequent  fishing  trips,  duck  hunts,  and 


card  games  up  at  the  spring.  One 
rumor,  which  is  not  well  founded, 
yet  has  a  humorous  and  harmless 
side  to  it,  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  John  C.  Whitin,  after  granting 
the  men  a  60-hour  week,  built  the 
wall  around  the  shop  to  such  good 
effect  that  the  production  rapidly 
increased  over  production  of  the 
longer  hours.  Fishing  trips,  and 
wives  who  had  had  hubbies  help 
with  the  wash,  were  very  much 
neglected  as  a  consequence,  so  the 
story  goes. 

Referring  to  the  spring,  which  by 
the  way  was  located  where  the  Cotton 
Mill  ice  house  is  today,  Tom  Gor- 
man has  a  very  interesting  story  to 
tell.  Tom  started  work  in  the  Shop 
when  he  was  a  little  shaver  back  in 
1863  and  held  down  the  job  as  errand 
boy,  water  boy,  and  general  helper 
for  Prentice. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Tom  managed 
to  operate  a  simple  machine  by  using 
an  old  Babbitt  soap  box  to  increase 
his  height.  One  day  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitin 
came  through  the  shop  and  with  his 
cane  rapped  on  Tom's  box  and  said, 
"How  old  are  you,  son?"  Tom 
answered  that  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  for  he  knew  he  was  too  young  to 
be  working.  "I  won't  have  any 
twelve-year-older  your  size  in  this 
shop,"  said  Mr.  Whitin.  "Where  is 
your  boss,  sonny?"  Mr.  Prentice 
was  out,  so  Fred  Houghton,  the 
second  hand,  was  called  over  and  told 
to  send  the  kid  home. 

Later  Prentice,  who  knew  how 
much  it  meant  to  Tom  to  lose  his  job, 
managed  to  find  errands  for  him 
along  with  regular  trips  to  the  spring 
to  get  water  for  the  men  on  the  job. 
When  J.  C.  Whitin  was  seen  coming 
near  the  job,  the  men  would  shout 
to  Tom,  "Here  comes  J.  C,"  and 
Tom  would  beat  it  to  the  spring.  It 
wasn't  long  before  Newell  Wood's 
father  and  others  used  to  keep  Tom 
at  the  spring  most  of  the  time.  Tom 
says  he  thought  at  one  time  that  Mr. 
Whitin  was  looking  for  him  especially, 
but  later  was  convinced  that  the  men 
liked  to  see  him  make  himself  scarce. 

The  bridge  across  from  No.  1  build- 
ing to  No.  11  stood  where  the  alley- 
way to  the  Carpenter  Shop  now  is. 

Contimied  on  page  17,  column  1 
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Editorial 

SMILE 

Someone  who  has  the  gift  of  poetic 
expression  has  said: 
"The  man  worth  while  is  the  man 

who  can  smile 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong." 

He  must  have  had  in  mind  those 
days  that  come  to  each  one  of  us 
when  we  seem  to  be  looking  at  things 
through  blue  glasses,  when  our  best 
friends  don't  look  good  to  us,  when 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  is 
soured,  and  when  even  work  seems 
anything  but  a  blessing.  If  we  can 
keep  the  cheerful  grin  working  over- 
time on  those  days,  we  may  consider 
ourselves  heroes,  though  perhai>s  not 
wearing  the  D.  S.  M. 

"Laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  a  saying 
which  has  been  in  use  long  enough 
to  have  become  a  classic.  If  the  man 
who  first  used  that  sentence  had  said 
"Laugh  and  grow  healthy,"  or 
"Smiles  are  a  sure  cure  for  the  blues," 
he  might  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  even  better.  Perhaps  the  reason 
some  of  the  ladies  do  not  laugh  more 
is  because  they  are  afraid  of  growing 
fat;  but  it  is  our  impression  that  all 
men  are  agreed  that  a  cheerful 
woman,  even  though  she  is  a  few 
pounds  overweight,   is  much  more 


desirable  as  a  companion  than  one 
who  resembles  a  lemon  drop  in  size 
and  acidity. 

Solomon  said,  "A  light  heart  mak- 
eth  a  cheerful  countenance,"  and  he 
might  have  gone  farther  and  said  a 
cheerful  countenance  makes  friends. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us 
to  join  the  Smiler's  Association. 

There  is  a  time  and  a  place  when 
a  smile  may  accomplish  a  great  deal, 
and  that  is  when  a  new  fellow  ccmies 
on  the  job  to  work  with  us.  If  we  can 
greet  him  in  a  pleasant  wa\-,  if  we  can 
tell  him  scmiething  of  the  job  and 
show  him  a  little  about  the  work,  if 
we  can  simply  give  him  a  smile,  we 
may  help  him  to  pass  the  first  period 
when  everything  is  strange  and  may 
save  a  valuable  emplo>ee  for  the 
Compan>-. 

So  our  first  and  last  word  is  Smh.k. 


American  Legion  Moves 
Into  New  Quarters 

Jeffrey  L.  Vail  Post,  No.  1  U .  A.  1... 
is  now  occupying  its  new  (juarters 
in  the  Eagle  Block  on  Pine  Street. 
The  (juarters  are  open  for  members 
every  night  until  eleven,  and  meetings 
are  held  there  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month.  .\t 
present  the  ([uarters  consist  ol  one 
large  room  where  the  members  can 
enjoy  themselves  at  cards,  checkers, 
etc.  The  daily  papers  and  a  number 
of  magazines  have  been  subscribed 
to,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  read 
ha\e  plent\-  of  material.  For  those 
who  like  the  "manly  art"  a  set  ot 
boxing  gloves  has  been  provided. 
"Bunkv"    Kearnan    and  "Funny" 


Wood  recently  ga\e  a  very  good 
exhibition.  "Bunky"  complained 
after  the  bout  that  "Funny"  hit  too 
hard.  The  promoters  are  trying  to 
arrange  a  bout  between  Dick  Felson 
and  Pat  Anderson.  They  should  be 
able  to  stage  a  good  bout,  as  it  is  an 
even  match. 

The  Whitin  Machine  Works  very 
kindly  gave  a  number  of  chairs  and 
tal)les  to  the  Post.  A  pool  table  and 
piano  have  been  ordered;  but  owing 
to  weather  conditions,  which  held  up 
freight,  they  had  not  arrived  at  this 
writing.  Friends  of  the  Post  donated 
a  Victrola  and  records,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  latest  dance  pieces. 
If  \'ernon  Castle  could  see  "Bebo" 
Kelliher  and  Duck  Leonard  doing  the 
modern  dances,  he  would  turn  green 
with  env\-. 

Later  on,  the  bo>s  intend  taking 
over  the  entire  top  floor  for  quarters. 
When  the  other  rooms  are  acquired, 
shower-baths  and  lockers  will  be 
installed  and  another  pool  table 
purchased.  One  rcumi  will  be  fitted 
up  as  a  writing  room  and  library. 

The  Post  is  to  hold  a  public  dancing 
party  on  Monday,  April  12,  in 
Memorial  Hall.  Music  will  be  furn- 
ished by  Dyer's  celebrate.!  eight- 
piece  orchestra  from  Worcester.  The 
C"o\le  Bros.,  popular  cabaret  singers 
(if  Worcester,  will  entert.un. 


W'e  regret  to  announce  the  death 
from  pneumonia  of  Mr.  William 
Harrington,  of  the  Cast  Iron  Room. 

Annie  King,  of  the  bolt  job,  suc- 
cumbed to  pneumonia.  February  16. 
1920. 


William  Leonard 

Long  Service  Series 

Will  iam  Leonard,  of  the  repair 
job,  is  one  of  our  oldest  employees, 
his  service  record  dating  back  as  far 
as  1867.  Even  before  that  date  he 
used  to  come  into  the  Shop  during 
vacations.  "In  those  days  we  young- 
sters received  fifty  cents  a  day  for 
eleven  hours'  work,"  Mr.  Leonard 
said. 

Mr.  Leonard's  birthplace  was  on 
what  was  known  as  the  old  Arcade, 
which  was  the  district  near  Maple 
Street  of  today.  On  September  12, 
1867,  he  came  to  work  for  Mr. 
Moulton,  of  the  ring  job. 

After  a  year  and  one-half  at  this 
work,  he  was  placed  on  the  bolt  job 
under  Mr.  Richards.  He  left  Mr. 
Richards  in  1872  and  since  then  has 
held  down  jobs  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  Shop.  It  was  this  varied  ex- 
perience in  all  classes  of  work  that  has 
made  Mr.  Leonard  a  valuable  man 
on  the  repair  job. 

He  worked  for  the  following  fore- 
men after  getting  through  for  Mr. 
Richards: 

Cobley  and  Chamberlain,  building 
looms,  5  years. 

Charles  Fay,  card  work,  7  years. 
James  Robertson,  roving  frames, 
2  years. 

James  Prentice,   drawing  frames, 
4  years. 

George  Bathrick,  spinning  frames, 
12  years. 

Henry   Woodmancy,    spindles,  2 
years. 

J.  Howard  Burbank,  card  work, 
13^  years. 

James  Cahill,  doffers  and  rolls,  5 
years. 


William  Dale,  repair  job,  since  job 
was  started. 

Mr.  Leonard's  folks  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Northbridge,  and 
he  can  tell  some  very  interesting 
stories  of  the  days  gone  by.  The 
fact  connected  with  his  past  life  that 
is  a  puzzle  to  us  is  how  he  managed  to 
remain  a  confirmed  old  batch  all 
these  years.  Mr.  Leonard  says  he 
was  always  very  retiring,  especially 
every  fourth  year  of  his  life.  This 
leap  year,  however,  he  admitted  he 
might  be  induced  to  step  out  a  bit,  in 
which  case  the  "Spindle"  stands 
ready  to  give  the  happy  event  a 
glorious  write-up. 


Shop  Hospital  Has  a 

Busy  Month 

The  Hospital  reports  a  busy  month, 
and  they  are  glad  of  it.  Why? 
Accidents  have  not  seriously  in- 
creased, but  the  number  of  minor 
injuries  that  have  reported  for  first 
aid  has  decidedly  increased.  They 
treated  65  minor  cases  in  one  morn- 
ing. Often  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  a  day  are  treated. 

The  Hospital  and  Safety  Com- 
mittee wish  to  extend  their  approval 
to  all  those  who  have  reported  with 
small  cuts,  irritated  eyes,  sore  throats, 
headaches,  coughs,  slivers,  etc.  That 
they  have  played  safe  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Safety  Committee.  These  men 
make  good  workmen  is  the  Shop's 
opinion,  for  they  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  careful  in  so  doing; 
and  it  naturally  follows  they  can  be 
trusted  to  be  careful  in  doing  other 
things. 

The  correct  thing  to  do  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  small  cuts 
bandaged  right,  to  have  that  eye 
treated  and  washed  in  a  solution  to 
prevent  infection  or  inflammation. 

Last  month's  accidents  show  six 
crushed  toes,  two  in  one  day.  How 
did  it  happen?  Somebody  let  some- 
thing drop.  One  case  had  to  have  six 
stitches  taken  and  sufTered  a  bad 
fracture. 

Slippery  walks  of  the  last  month 
had  added  to  our  list  of  accidents. 
Although  it  is  human  nature  to  laugh 
at  a  man  who  slips  on  a  banana  peel, 
and  it  is  funny,  seven  percent  of  all 
accidents  in  the  United  States  are 
due  to  falling.    So  let's  watch  our 


step.  One  of  our  foremen  slipped  just 
outside  the  Freight  House  door  and 
in  falling  rammed  his  hand  into  two 
nails  sticking  upright  out  of  a  board. 
Somebody  was  careless  to  have  al- 
lowed that  board  to  be  there.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  spot  to  pick  to  fall 
down  on,  but  it  only  goes  to  .show  we 
can't  be  too  careful. 

On  the  subject  of  eyes  the  Hospital 
reports  that  there  has  not  occurred 
one  single  case  of  infection  to  an  eye 
that  has  been  treated  by  them  within 
reasonable  time  after  the  accident. 
One  of  our  doctors  goes  on  record  as 
stating,  "I  haven't  treated  an  in- 
fected eye  from  the  Shop  since  the 
Hospital  was  established,  whereas, 
before,  a  month  never  went  by  with- 
out at  least  one  serious  eye  infection 
passing  through  my  ofifice  on  the  way 
to  the  specialist." 

The  Hospital  was  established  for 
our  use.  Who  wants  to  go  around 
with  a  cut  accumulating  dirt,  or  a  red 
eye,  just  because  we  won't  take  time 
oH  from  the  job  to  do  a  thing  right? 

We  owe  it  to  the  folks  at  home, 
whether  they  be  mother,  wife,  daugh- 
ter, or  son,  to  play  safe.  Folks  at 
home:  if  your  daughters,  sons,  bro- 
thers, or  husbands  have  cut  hands  and 
come  home  without  a  good-looking 
bandage  on  the  hand,  or  have  in- 
flamed eyes,  tell  them  they  have  a 
Hospital  at  the  Shop  that  is  at  their 
service  and  is  there  for  them  to  use. 


Building  Developments  of 
Works  Supervised  by- 
Architect  with  War 
Record 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Leland,  of  Boston,  architect  and 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  many  build- 
ing developments  going  on  in  Whitins- 
ville  at  the  present  time,  had  a  very 
enviable  war  record  which  we  are 
glad  to  print  below. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Leland 
gave  his  services  to  the  Goxernmcnt 
and  was  stationed  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing  and  Transportation,  which 
operated  under  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  was  also 
the  vice-president  of  the  Ihiited 
States  Housing  Corporation.  During 
Mr.  Leland's  association  with  these 
governmental  offices,  o\er  6,000 
houses  for  war  workers  in  about 
twenty  states  were  designed  and  con- 
structed. 
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Heavy  Planer  and 

Milling  Department 

The  northwest  corner  of  No.  1  Shop, 
near  the  present  location  of  Bert 
Sweet's  desk,  was  the  first  known  loca- 
tion of  this  department.  Robert  Foster 
and  Robert  Brown  both  worked  here. 
Mr.  Foster  in  his  later  years  pointed 
with  pleasure  to  several  bricks  which 
had  been  partially  dislodged  one  day 
when  his  planer  table  ran  off.  These 
bricks  were  covered  up  when  the 
addition  to  Kceler's  job  was  finished. 
The  original  planer  job  was  divided, 
the  smaller  work  being  done  on  a 
separate  jol)  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Brown  and  the  heavy  work 
being  done  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Foster. 

Most  of  the  planers  were  built  in 
the  old  cellar  of  No.  2  Shop,  Will 
Dixon  and  Mr.  Inniaii  having  charge 
of  that  work.  The  old  planer  now 
in  the  cellar  was  one  of  two  bought 
in  Providence  and  hauled  over  the 
roads  by  oxen,  workmen  accompau}  - 


i 


Robert  Ferguson 


w 


George  F.  Hanna 


ing  them  to  shore  up  the  bridges.  One 
of  the  wrenches  still  in  use  on  this 
]:)laner  is  stamped  "J.  C.  W.  Planer 
No.  5,  1865."  According  to  Mr. 
Foster  this  planer  was  purchased  in 
1856. 

Mr.  Foster  entered  the  empl()\-  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  in  1858, 
was  given  charge  of  the  job  in  1868, 
and  retired  in  1909,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Robert  Ferguson,  who  continued 
until  his  death  on  New  Year's  Da>', 
1913.  Mr.  Ferguson  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
in  1868  and  worked  on  the  job  until 
his  death  in  1913.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  George  F.  Hanna,  who 
is  still  with  us. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hanna  took  charge, 
jiart  of  William  Blair's  department 
was  transferred  to  him.  Tliree  new 
planers  ha\e  been  added,  and  the 
job  now  consists  of  twenty  planers 
and  eight  milling  machines.  All  but 
two  of  the  old  planers  have  been 
scrapped,  the  equipment  to-day  being 
mostly  high-speed  modern  planers 
and  milling  machines,  doing  prac- 
ticall>-  all  of  the  hea\y  planing  and 
milling  for  the  entire  Shop. 

Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
unique  records  in  that  the>'  worked 
on  the  planer  job  all  of  the  time. 


George  Hanna  started  with  Oscar 
Taft  on  the  bolster  job  and  was 
transferred  later  to  the  spindle  job 
under  Henry  Woodmancy.  In  1893 
he  entered  the  apprenticeship  school 
of  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  gradu- 
ating three  years  later.  He  was  re- 
hired in  the  Shop  and  placed  on  the 
tool  job,  where  he  worked  as  a  tool 
maker  for  six  years.  In  January, 
1913,  Mr.  Hanna  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  large  planers. 

The  personnel  of  the  planer  job  is 
as  follows: 


In  Shop 


On  Job 


.\lcxandcr  McCrca 
Thomas  Skillcn 
George  K.  Hanna 
Jacob  Travaillc 
Tlionias  Wallace 
Fred  Bosquet 
.Vbram  Neroe 
John  Sybesma 
Oscar  Martin 
WiUiam  Smith 
Patrick  McDonough 
David  Cochrane 


YRS. 
3.» 
33 
25 
24 
20 
20 
20 

ig 

18 
16 

KS 
15 


YRS. 
33 
33 

7 
24 
20 

7 

3 
19 

2 

1 
14 
15 
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Robert  Foster 


Office  Notes 

Recently  a  man  from  Pawtucket 
called  on  the  phone  and  asked  to  talk 
with  the  tall,  good-looking  man  with 
red  hair  and  wearing  glasses,  who 
sits  in  back  of  the  telephone  operator. 
Happen  to  know  such  a  gentleman? 

The  girls  of  the  Repair  Department 
bowled  against  the  girls  of  the  Main 
Office  March  4.  Due  to  the  wonderful 
bowling  of  Catherine  Walsh  and 
Mary  Britton  the  Repair  Department 
bowled  644.  The  Main  Office  bowled 
593;  but  if  Catherine  Munt  had  kept 
her  eyes  off  "Gummy,"  she  might 
have  done  better  on  the  last  string. 

A  young  lady  in  the  Payroll  De- 
partment says  that  when  she  received 
a  pair  of  skis  for  a  birthday  present 
she  thought  she  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  but  her  joy  was  slight  as 
compared  with  a  certain  moonlight 
night  she  went  skiing  with  a  young 
man  in  the  Main  Office.  Isn't  that 
so — ? 

The  last  month  found  a  member 
of  the  Main  Office  force  skiing  up  at 
Castle  Hill  and  accomplishing  some 
feats  which  would  make  a  sensation 
in  the  sporting  columns. 

Mr.  Editor:  There  ain't  no  news 
nohow,  and  my  imagination  isn't 
working  to-day.  Why  don't  you  get 
Harry  Scott  to  write  up  something? 
He's  that  "humououst." 

Operator  No.  19. 

We  understand  that  Herbert  Ball, 
of  the  Production  Department,  is 
getting  ready  to  take  the  "fatal  step" 
and  enter  the  matrimonial  ranks. 
Nuff  sed. 

Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Keeler  have  gone 
to  Bermuda  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Ruth  Burnap,  Catherine  Munt, 
and  Dorothy  Wheeler  enjoyed  the 
rigors  of  snowshoeing  one  Saturday 
afternoon  last  month.  Well,  Ruth 
was  able  to  get  up  at  4  p.  m.  the  next 
day,  and  nobody  has  questioned 
whether  or  not  the  other  two  ladies 
saved  the  expense  of  three  square 
meals  the  next  day. 


Spring  Fever 


'^Two  Versions  of 

the  Same  Story" 

Version  No.  1 

The  Service  Department  enjoyed 
a  novel  banquet  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Brown,  of  the  Hospital,  Thursday 
night,  March  4.  An  informal  call  was 
made  upon  Mr.  Stevens  earlier  in  the 
evening,  after  an  enjoyable  sleigh 
ride  to  East  Douglas.  Mr.  Stevens, 
however,  was  not  "at  home"  and 
missed  the  pleasure  of  entertaining. 

The  members  of  the  party  were 
indeed  sorry  not  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  such  a  pleasant  association  as  is 
usually  afforded  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

However,  the  abundance  of  nice 
things  to  eat  and  the  social  gathering 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Brown  were  the 
crowning  success  of  the  evening. 

Version  No.  2 
We  congratulate  the  people  who 
got  up  the  sleigh  ride  for  the  Service 
Department  on  their  ability  to  man- 
age a  sleigh  ride.  Dinner  was  to  have 
been  served  for  them  at  the  Stevens 
House,  but  through  some  mischance 
this  insignificant  detail  was  over- 
looked, and  the  entire  party  bought 
the  grub  and  had  an  impromptu 
dinner  at  Grace  Brown's.  It's  a 
pretty  good  joke,  say  we. 


A  rifle  team  of  five  men  from  the 
Drafting  Room  would  like  to  shoot 
a  match  with  any  five-man  team  in 
the  Shop.  Match  to  be  shot  with 
22-caliber  rifles,  either  single  shot  or 
repeater;  any  make  of  arms  or  sights, 
excepting  telescope,  acceptable;  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  rules,  at 
ranges  of  50  yards,  100  yards,  and 
200  yards. 


The  Hospital  staff  turned  out  in 
full  force  for  a  chicken  supper  at  the 
Stevens  House  recently. 

The  occasion  was  set  to  celebrate 
the  result  of  a  bowling  tournament 
of  the  early  evening  between  Nurse 
McDonald  and  Mr.  Jackman,  and 
Miss  Brown  and  Dr.  Barry. 

Toasts  were  plentiful,  and  songs 
were  most  ardent.  The  losers,  Dr. 
Barry  and  Miss  Brown,  drowned  their 
sorrow  in  the  delightful  aroma  and 
essence  of  mixed  tea. 


A  Florida  Back  Scratcher 


Nicholas  Hooyenga,  late  of  Ram- 
sey's job,  has  sent  his  father  a  stuffed 
alligator,  a  picture  of  which  we 
present  here.  Nicholas  left  us  last 
summer  to  take  up  farming  among 
the  everglades  of  the  sunny  south- 
land and  has  evidently  succeeded  in 
raising  a  typical  crop  of  Florida  pets. 


A  young  lad  from  the  spindle  job 
attached  a  one  dollar  bill  to  a  piece 
of  string  and  laid  it  in  the  alleyway 
leading  up  from  the  bolt  job.  Along 
came  Mr.  Smith,  the  boss  painter, 
saw  the  bill  lying  there,  swooped  down 
in  a  graceful  plunge  to  gather  in  the 
innocent  looking  money,  only  to  have 
it  slide  along  the  floor  and  come  to 
rest  a  few  feet  away.  He  again  made 
a  frantic  plunge  for  the  retreating 
bill,  but  was  again  foiled.  At  last  he 
realized  that  someone  was  watching 
him.  It  was  a  young  lad  having  a 
great  laugh  for  himself.  Smith  took 
the  joke  in  a  real  way,  but  warns 
those  who  wish  to  save  their  money 
to  keep  their  bills  off  the  floor.  Mr. 
Smith  says  a  little  cash  borrowed  at 
no  interest  would  be  his  idea  of  good 
finance. 


A  Committee  Meeting.    It  was  voted 
to  forward  the  bills 


Ancona  Hens  are 

Keeler's  Hobby 

Harley  Keelcr  has  made  an  envi- 
able record  with  his  Ancona  hens  at 
the  Massachusetts  poultry  shows  this 
last  year.  He  won  first  pen  at  the 
Oxford  Fair,  first  pen  at  the  llpton 
Fair,  first  cock,  first  hen,  first  cockerel, 
and  first  pullet  at  the  Worcester  Fair, 
and  received  blue  ribbons  on  first 
pen,  first  and  second  pullets  at  the 
Brockton  Fair. 

Mr.  Keeler  gives  some  very  good 
pointers  in  the  following  article  and 
is  now  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  for 
this  spring's  hatching. 

"While  it  is  well  to  know  the  origin 
and  history  of  a  breed  of  fowls,  and 
good  to  have  birds  that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  yet  none  of  these  things 
are  sufficient  to  recommend  a  breed 
to  a  poultryman's  favor. 

"If  you  might  be  interested  in 
taking  up  Anconas,  you  want  to  know 
what  they  are  and  what  they  will  do; 
and  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  few  points  in  their  favor  for  your 
consideration. 

"Anconas  are  pre-eminently  an 
egg  breed,  and  this  is  their  first  and 
greatest  virtue.  The  profit  in  the 
poultry  business  is  in  eggs.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  money  in  eggs,  the  poultry 
business  would  be  a  dead  ont'. 

"Ancona  plumage  is  black  with 
white  spots,  making  a  \'ery  attractiN'e 
bird  for  the  farmer  or  back-yard 
poultry  man.  Standard  weight  of  a 
hen  equals  four  {)ounds,  and  of  a 
cock  five  pounds. 

"Anconas  begin  laying  at  an  earl\- 
age,  and  they  lay  persistent!}-  all 
winter  and  through  the  summer, 
except  during  the  moult.  They  will 
repeat  the  laying  during  the  second 
and  third  years,  and  even  four-year- 
old  hens  lay  better  than  do  yearlings 
of  seme  other  breeds.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  r  place  your 
flock  with  young  stock  e\ery  year  or 
two. 


"Ancona  fowls  are  small  eaters. 
Five  Anconas  will  thrive  on  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  sustain 
three  fowls  of  the  heavy  American, 
Asiatic,  or  English  breed.  Figure 
out  what  this  means  in  profit  on  a 
flock  of  fowls  in  these  times  of  high- 
priced  feed.  Anconas  are  such  prolific 
layers  and  small  eaters,  they  produce 
eggs  at  the  least  cost  per  dozen  of  any 
known  breed.  Why  not  make  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  yourself  this 
spring?  Get  a  few  settings  of  eggs, 
compare  the  chicks  with  any  other 
breed  you  may.  Keep  an  accurate 
account  of  what  they  eat  and  what 
they  return,  and  I  am  confident  you 
will  confirm  ail  the  good  things  said 
by  me  for  the  Ancona. 

"Anconas  lay  large  white  eggs.  It 
is  not  enough  that  one  should  know  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it;  he  should 
'seize  a  good  thing  when  he  knows  it.' 
Moral.    Get  Anconas. 

"Anconas  are  excellent  table  fowl; 
the  meat  is  of  fine  grain  and  a  good 
flavor.  Their  skin  is  yellow,  and 
young  roosters  mature  to  the  broiler 
size  very  quickl>-. 

"With  these  few  remarks  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  have  a  fine  pen  of  Hogan- 
ised  Anconas  and  will  have  eggs  for 
hatching  in  season. 

"If  any  one  wants  to  get  started 
right  with  this  breed  of  fowl,  I  solicit 
your  trade.   A  square  deal  is  assured. 
"H.  E.  Kkeler, 

"18  Main  Street. 
"Whitinsville,  Mass." 


P3ggs  are  an  interesting  subject  to 
write  about  these  days.  Like  dia- 
monds and  nuggets  the>-  don't  mereh' 
happen,  as  it  were. 

Minsluill  i)ought  four  dozen  eggs 
fnmi  Mr.  Kershaw.  Hargra\es 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  joke  to 
substitute  a  few  wooden  blocks  for 
those  eggs.  In  so  doing,  he  dropped 
a  bag  containing  a  dozen.  riio.se 
worthless  scrambled  eggs  cost  just 
one  dollar  to  replace,  according  to 
Hargra\  es'  expense  account. 


In  our  service  series  we  wish  to  add 
the  names  of  George  Barslow  and 
Horace  Aldrich,  of  Meader's  job, 
wiio  lia\"e  been  with  us  for  38  \'ears. 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

March  15  to  April  15 

The  period  of  one  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  distribution  of  this 
issue  contains  the  anniversaries  of  the 
events  that  follow: 

Mar.  15,  1918  Farewell  reception  in 
Memorial  Hall  given 
to  soldiers  going  to 
war. 

Mar.  16,  1908  Shop  went  on  short 
time,  45  hours  a 
week. 

Mar.  21,  1907  Excavation  for  new- 
foundry  250'  X  500' 
started. 

Mar.  29,  1906  Bank  building  open- 
ed. 

Mar.  30,  1890  Designed  16"  card 
coiler. 

Mar.  30,  1897  Combing  machinery 
designed. 

Mar.  30,  1907  B.  L.  M.  Smith,  roll 
job  foreman,  retired. 

Mar.  30,  1918  All  clocks  in  the  coun- 
try set  one  hour  a- 
head.  Daylight  sav- 
ing scheme  inaugu- 
rated. 

Mar.  31,  1890  Drawings  for  coiler 
drawing  frame  start- 
ed. 

Mar.  31,  1899  First  citizens' caucus. 
Apr.     1,  1891     First  pneumatic-tired 

bic\cle    came  into 

town. 

Apr.  1,  1907  Post  office  moved 
from  small  wooden 
building  on  corner  of 
Forest  Street. 

Apr.  2,  1903  Shop  started  on  full 
time. 

Apr.  3,  1903  E  n  1  a  r  g  e  m  e  n  t  of 
Foundry  char  g- 
ing  house  planned. 

Apr.  3,  1911  Australian  ballot 
adopted  for  electing 
town  officers  in 
Xorlhbridge. 

Apr.  4,  1906  Freight  house  addi- 
tion 1 70' X  115' start- 
ed. 

Apr.  5,  1917  War  declared  on  Ger- 
many by  I'  n  i  t  e  d 
States. 

Ajir.     6,  1918    Liberty  Loan  parade 

in  town,  3,000  in  lini 

of  march. 
Apr.     7,  1890    Town  of  Xorthbridgi 

voted  to  have  electric 

lights. 

Apr.  9,1891  Plans  made  for  Oscar 
Owen's  house  on  Hill 
Street. 

Ai)r.    9,  Elevator  accident  in 

Shop,  six  men  hurt. 


Boarding  House  Drama 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chef,  culinary  artists 
of  one  of  Whitinsville's  many  board- 
ing houses,  staged  several  reels  of 
movies.  It  all  commenced  when 
friend  husband  went  on  a  tear  up  in 
his  room,  merely  taking  to  breaking 
pictures,  jumping  under  and  over  the 
bed,  and  trying  out  the  strength  of 
the  furniture. 

Mrs.  Chef  was  much  concerned  and 
asked  the  aid  of  a  kind  table  guest  to 
keep  hubbie  quiet.  Mr.  Table  Guest 
replied  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
could  interfere  without  the  proprie- 
tor's permission,  whereupon  Mrs. 
Chef  retired  only  to  return  to  say  she 
had  the  permission  of  the  proprietor's 
daughter. 

Mr.  Table  Guest  decided  to  in- 
vestigate and  finds  his  highness,  the 
chef,  looking  for  three-head  dragons 
under  the  mattress.  That  was  too 
much  for  his  idea  of  first-aid  treat- 
ment, so  he  suggested  to  the  daughter 
of  the  proprietor  to  call  out  the  town 
police  force. 

The  police  force  both  arrived  all 
het  up,  ready  for  action  and  interview. 
Mrs.  Chef  is  right  there  with  lapel- 
smoothing  conversation  and  gestures. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chef  returns  to 
earth  from  his  three-head  dragon  hunt 
and  walks  right  up  to  the  police  on  his 
way  to  the  post  office,  undoubtedly 
bent  on  recording  his  discoveries  with 
some  museum  of  extinct  animals. 

"Now,"  says  Mrs.  Chef,  "I'll  just 
sneak  upstairs  and  see  if  everything 
is  all  right."  Mrs.  Chef,  with  unusual 
show  of  wit  and  action,  enlists  the 
services  of  one  of  our  well-known 
citizens,  well  known  to  our  police 
force,  who  agrees  to  lie  down  on  the 
bed,  his  back  to  the  door. 

When  the  police  were  informed 
that  all  was  well,  they  decided  to 
take  a  peek  and  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  wild  man  had  quieted  down 
to  the  extent  of  being  a  peaceful 
citizen. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  proprietor 
returns  to  the  house  and  wants  to 
know  the  trouble.  When  told  that  the  , 
chef  had  been  on  another  mystic  hunt, 
he  was  about  to  arouse  the  gentle 
sleeper  and  deliver  a  tear-producing 
lecture,  when  in  walked  our  source 
of  trouble,  the  chef.  Imagine  the 
confusion  of  thoughts  that  rushed 


through  the  minds  of  our  police  force 
and  the  explanations  that  followed 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chef. 

The  final  reel  was  staged  at  Plum- 
mers,  at  which  place  our  police  force 
waved  a  happy  adieu  to  our  villain 
and  villainess  as  they  sped  on  their 
way  via  the  Consolidated  for  parts 
unknown.  Eager  steps  were  retraced 
back  to  Whitinsville  by  our  police 
force,  inspired  by  their  successful 
strategy  and  eager  for  the  next  of  the 
many  complex  problems  that  face  our 
force  of  law  and  order. 


Confidentially  Speaking 

Prospect  Hill  was  the  scene  of  a 
coasting  party  of  Miss  McDonald 
and  Miss  Brown,  both  of  the  Hospital. 
When  one  deliberately  takes  up  coast- 
ing to  produce  an  appetite,  our  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  the  man  who  foots 
the  bills. 

We  wouldn't  stand  for  it,  girls. 
It  has  become  popular  to  drink  tea 
and  between  gulps  to  wheeze  out  that 
unworthy  toast,  "Woman  came  after 
man  and  has  been  after  him  ever 
since." 

Miss  Glidden  went  to  the  Sunday 
School  teachers'  training  class  one 
Monday  evening  with  a  book  en- 
titled, "Toasts  for  All  Occasions." 
What  strange  things  we  will  do. 

Jim  Ferry  went  out  to  his  henhouse 
and  pocketed  two  eggs.  Later  at  the 
bank  he  found  upon  investigation 
that,  though  he  himself  was  not  broke, 
something  was. 


John  Gero,  of  the  gear  job,  met 
with  a  fate  not  to  be  wondered  at 
Saturday  noon,  March  6,  during  the 
height  of  the  blizzard.  The  accident 
happened  just  as  he  was  entering 
East  Douglas.  His  hat  was  torn  from 
his  head  and  deposited  in  the  river. 
Fortunately,  a  blanket  was  handy 
to  protect  that  thin  spot  on  top. 


The  Foundation  Company  has  had 
one  advantage  at  least  this  winter. 
There  didn't  prove  to  be  as  much 
ledge  as  was  at  first  expected.  Those 
working  on  the  gear  and  needle  jobs 
inform  us  that  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany hasn't  taken  into  account  the 
ledge  that  goes  up  but  never  comes 
down. 


There  were  3,038  men  in  the  shop 
on  March  first.  These  figures  in- 
clude the  Foundry  and  Yard.  If  we 
add  the  fitters  on  the  road  and  the 
office  men,  the  total  will  be  about 
3,300  men. 

During  the  past  eleven  months  40% 
of  the  men  hired  in  the  Shop  have 
been  employed  here  before.  We  can- 
not help  but  believe  that  it  is  a  mighty 
good  shop  to  work  in  when  they  come 
back  40%  strong.  If  at  any  time  we 
get  the  blues  and  feel  like  chucking 
our  job,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us  to  figure  that  the  chances  are  four 
to  ten  that  we  will  be  back  again. 

Wouldn't  we  rather  have  a  record 
of  continuous  service  than  to  have  a 
rep  of  breaking  camp  at  the  slightest 
whim? 

Moving  for  nothing  is  worse  than 
throwing  money  away,  for  it  is  hard 
work  for  which  we  have  to  pay  the 
wages. 


Eddie  on  way  out  to  Hua  Shing  Mill,  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1919,  and  Oakland  which  he  says  is 
100',  better  than  a  rickshaw 


Erecting  Whitin  Machinery  in  Mill  in  North  China 


The  way  cotton  is  handled  in  China.    This,  cotton  «i 
brought  fourteen  miles  by  coolies  from 
Tsingtao  to  Hua  Shing  Mill 


Power  Plant  at  Hanazana  Mill.   Reenforced  concrete 
chimney  built  entirely  by  man  power,  no  machinery 
being  used.    Staging  was  built  with  bamboo 
and  straw  rope,  no  nails  used 


News  from  China  and 
Japan 

HIT  IN  machinery  has 
won  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion among  the  textile 
mill  owners  of  Japan 
and  China.  It  is  not 
boastful  to  state  that  we  have  estab- 
lished ourselves  with  them  as  the 
leading  textile  machine  manufacturers 
of  the  world.  This  distinction  is  due 
wholly  to  the  results  we  have  ac- 
complished by  the  operation  of  our 
machinery  in  Japan. 

Eddie  Whittaker,  who  was  with  us 
last  summer,  is  now  back  in  the 
Orient,  superintending  the  erection 
of  Whilin  machinery.  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker is  right  on  the  job,  too,  and  we 
have  been  fortunate  to  secure  these 
interesting  snapshots  of  local  color 
from  northern  China. 

This  winter  the  Whittakers  are  at 
Hua  Shing  Mill,  14  miles  outside  of 
Tsingtao,  China.  Eddie  writes  that 
he  has  (nercome  the  transportation 
problem  between  Tsingtao  and  tlie 
mill,  as  he  now  makes  the  trip  in  his 
new  Oakland,  which  is  some  impro\  e- 
ment  over  the  coolie-drawn  rickshaw. 
He  says  further:  "We  like  Tsingtao; 
the  climate  is  quite  dry,  but  \  er\-  cold. 
However,  we  bundle  up  in  furs  and 
woolens  like  Eskimos  and  Net  otten 


Chinese  Mill  Owner  Mr.  Dang  and  Mr.  Whittaker 


feel  cold.  With  little  heat  at  the  mill 
and  not  much  at  the  hotel,  and  a 
breezy  14-mile  ride  between,  we  are 
not  always  as  comfortable  as  we  would 
like  to  be,  but  summer  is  coming." 

Speaking  of  financial  conditions  in 
China,  Eddie  says  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  140%  higher  than  normal 
and  still  soaring.  That  means  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  China 
to-day  would  cost  us  S2.40,  as  the 
exchange  now  stands.  Going  further 
into  finances,  he  tells  of  purchasing 
an  Oakland  car  for  1,550  taels,  or 
S2,1.S0  in  gold  of  our  money.  That 
may  sound  a  bit  steep  for  this  sort  of 
a  car;  but  when  a  F"ord  car  costs  about 
SI. 200,  it  doesn't  seem  so  very  much 
in  comparison.  If  Eddie  rented  a  car, 
it  would  cost  him  S525  a  month;  and 
as  the  upkeep  is  about  SI 05  a  month, 
Eddie  has  decided  to  buy  one  out- 
right. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  Mr. 
Whittaker  writes:  "I  think  you  might 
be  interested  in  a  few  scenes  such  as 
we  are  experiencing  just  at  present. 
To-day,  as  well  as  every  day,  we  saw 
some  of  the  workmen  sunning  them- 
selves outside  the  great  wall  around 
the  mill.  So  far  this  sounds  all  right, 
but — these  fellows  were  hunting  coo- 
ties on  each  other  and  having  a  great 
feed,  for  as  soon  as  they  caught  one — 
pop!  it  went  into  the  fellow's 
mouth."    Some  feed,  we  sav. 


I 


Erecting  the  Bale  Bieakei 


"How  we  lived  in  Japan  at  meal  time" 


A  view  0:  the  Hua  Shing  .M.. 


iiig  Wood  for  Mill  Construction.  Mrs. 
Whittaker  in  the  Foreground 


Manner  of  Transporting  Whitin  Machinery.  This 
box  weighed  6  tons.    A  rope  was  tied  around  the 
box  and  about  fifty  coolies  dragged  the  box  to  mill. 
It  took  three  days  to  drag  the  box  one  mile 


In  the  Picker  Room,  Hua  Shing  Mill 


Turning  to  Japan  and  the  subject 
of  competition  with  the  Japanese  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  thread 
and  cloth,  the  problem  of  labor  looms 
up  high  on  the  horizon.  However, 
the  International  Labor  Conference 
at  Washington  this  last  fall  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  day  of 
excessively  cheap  labor  in  Japan  is 
not  going  to  be  what  it  has  been  in 
the  recent  past.  The  Bulletin  of 
October  from  the  Reed  &  Prentice 
Mfg.  Co.  gives  the  following  summary 
of  labor  conditions  that  are  of  interest 
to  us  who  are  placing  machinery  in 
these  factories: 

"From  official  Japanese  sources 
data  have  been  compiled  to  show  that 
in  1916  American  wages  were  more 
than  eight  times  the  average  wages 
in  Japan.  In  textile  factories  wages 
for  male  laborers  ran  as  low  as  26 
cents  a  day  in  1916.  In  the  chemical 
industry  they  were  even  lower. 

"The  details  of  the  Japanese  labor 
situation,  revealed  by  the  Japanese 
government's  own  figures,  demon- 
strated the  menace  which  these 
starvation  wages  are  to  American 
industry. 

"Even  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  our  own  Government  has  found  it 
advisable  to  publish  from  these  Japan- 
ese sources  the  startling  picture  of 
the  woman  and  child  labor  situation 
in  Japan.    Figures  cited  by  the  de- 


partment of  labor  show  that,  in  19,290 
factories  in  the  empire  of  the  Mikado, 
there  were  employed  at  the  end  of 
1916,  1,203  boys  and  5,571  girls  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  a  total  of  6,774; 
and  19,564  boys  and  87,709  girls 
between  12  and  15  years  of  age. 
These  child  operatives  are  employed 
mainly  in  match,  glass,  filature, 
cotton  spinning,  cotton  weaving, 
printing,  binding,  and  hempen  plait- 
ing. Of  a  total  of  543,389  women 
over  15  years  of  age  employed  in 
Japanese  factories,  300,000  are  under 
20  years  of  age.  Their  work  in  the 
raw  silk  factories  lasts  13  to  14  hours 
a  day,  on  an  average,  and  in  the 
weaving  mills  they  average  14  to  16 
hours  a  day,  says  the  official  Japanese 
report.  The  day  and  night  shifts 
alternate  weekly,  but  all  must  sleep 
in  the  same  beds  in  the  factory  quar- 
ters. As  a  result  the  death  rate  from 
consumption  is  30  per  1,000." 

But  even  this  sort  of  labor  will  not 
tend  to  afTect  our  business  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  according  to  many 
thinkers.  One  wise  sage  says  that, 
as  soon  as  Japan  begins  to  make  more 
cotton  cloth  than  she  can  use,  Ameri- 
can advertisers  will  convince  the 
Chinamen  to  wear  their  shirt  tails 
one  inch  longer.  Statisticians  say 
that,  to  add  this  one  inch,  it  would 
take  all  the  cotton  grown  in  America 

Continued  on  page  18,  column  2 


Mrs.  Whittaker  and  boy  machine  cleaners.  "You 
ought  to  get  a  'look  see'  at  these  fellows.  Dirty? 
Whew!    You  can't  tell  if  they  are  yellow, 
red,  or  black" 


k-like  quarters  in  which  the  Hanazana  Mill 
operatives  will  live 


A  Chinese  Saw  Mill,  all  man  power 


Clothing  Cards 
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Individual  Standing 


Shop  Bowling  League 

Bowling  continues  on  its  popular 
stride  set  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  last  month.  The  Spin- 
ning team  has  taken  the  lead  by  a 
safe  margin  and  looks  like  the  present 
contender  for  the  title.  On  the  week 
ending  March  6  they  had  won  23 
points  and  lost  only  one,  while  the 
Spindles  in  second  place  had  won  17 
and  lost  seven. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  to  the 
Combers,  who  have  stuck  faithfully 
to  the  job  and  have  succeeded  in  an- 
nexing two  points. 

Individual  high-string  honors  are 
being  keenly  fought  for.  Hourihan, 
of  the  Foundry,  has  seven  pins  on 
Marien  of  the  Spindles,  and  ten 
pins  on  F.  Brown,  of  the  Patterns. 
Hourihan  gathered  in  a  total  of  126 
pins.  Donavan,  Willard,  and  F. 
Brown  lead  the  field  in  the  three- 
string  totals  with  309  each. 

On  February  16,  the  Spinning  met 
the  F"oundry  and  took  home  the  bacon 
without  leaving  a  slice  behind.  Wood, 
of  the  Spinning,  was  honor  man  of 
the  match  with  95  a\erage.  The 
Foundry  was  not  up  to  its  usual  stride. 
Hourihan  went  into  a  slump,  only 
registering  a  78.7  average.  The  Card 
Job  also  took  four  from  the  Mis- 
cellaneous. Roche  laid  down  a  string 
of  109. 

February  18  the  Pickers  picked  a 
few  points  from  our  cellar  champs, 
but  in  the  second  string  the  Combers 
upset  the  dope  by  taking  their  first 
point  of  the  season.  Ferguson  was 
going  good  with  a  95.3  average.  The 
Patterns  failed  to  take  the  measure 
of  the  Spindles  and  lost  four  points. 
The  Spindles  hung  up  1,366  for  a 
total  fiinfall,  while  Gahan  added  a 
97.3  average  to  his  credit. 


The  Spindles  started  in  with  a  rush 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  but 
dropped  the  second  and  third  strings 
to  the  Pickers,  making  the  match  an 
even  break.  The  Spinning  quintet 
took  all  four  from  the  Patterns. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  the  Foundry 
picked  up  only  one  from  the  Mis- 
cellaneous, which  had  added  some 
new  material  to  its  lineup.  A  dark 
horse  by  the  name  of  Willard  was 
lassoed  and  broken  in  by  Manager 
Hanna.  On  the  other  alleys  the  same 
evening  the  Cards  took  four  awa>' 
from  the  Combers. 

Hourihan,  of  the  Foundry,  broke 
into  the  limelight  with  126  against 
the  Pickers,  March  1.  It  was  an  off 
night  for  the  Pickers,  but  e\cn  at 
that  the  I^'oundry  kept  going  well  and 
took  four  ])oints  with  little  competi- 
tion. The  Patterns  were  against  the 
Combers  on  the  same  night.  F. 
Brown,  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Shop 
League  circle,  came  through  with  a 
116  for  the  first  string  and  completed 
the  match  with  a  total  of  303  and  an 
average  of  101.  The  Combers  once 
more  took  a  point  in  the  second  string, 
four  of  their  men  rolling  o\  er  90. 

The  C^ards  won  one  from  the  Spin- 
ning in  the  first  string,  Thursda>', 
March  4,  while  the  Spindle  Job  did 
the  unexpecli'd  and  droi)pe(!  tiiree  to 
tiu'  Miscellaneous.  Willard  in  his 
second  match  ot  the  season  scored 
309,  with  strings  of  105  and  115. 
Celley  al.so  came  through  with  111 
and  103  strings,  making  an  average 
of  99.3.  It  looks  as  if  the  Miscellane- 
ous team  had  hit  its  stride. 

The  results  for  the  week  ending 
March  3  are  as  follows : 


Brown,  F. 

101.9 

McXaul 

83.3 

Willard 

98.6 

O'Xeil 

83.0 

Farland 

96.3 

Cummings 

82.7 

Marien 

95.3 

Farley 

82.5 

Donavan,  F. 

92.7 

Dumais 

82.5 

Melia,  T. 

91.7 

Walsh 

82.3 

Donavan,  L. 

91.2 

Roche,  A. 

81.3 

Kane 

91.1 

Marshall 

81.2 

Roche,  T. 

91.0 

Finney 

81.0 

Ballard,  H. 

90.6 

Kennedy 

80.3 

Celley 

90.2 

Jones,  W. 
Lemoine 

80.3 

Gahan 

90.0 

79.7 

Plante 

89.7 

Perkins 

79.7 

McGowan 

89.6 

Brown,  J. 

79.6 

Anderson,  G. 

89.5 

Hassen 

79.5 

Ferguson 

89.5 

Pincence 

79.2 

Wood 

89.3 

Posara 

79.0 

Kiernan 

88.5 

Gill 

78.7 

Flynn 

88.3 

Stamp 

78.7 

Hanna 

88.2 

Mellville 

78.0 

Hourihan 

88.0 

Montgomery 

78.3 

Bisson 

87.5 

Boyd 

78.0 

Johnson 

87.2 

Veau 

77.0 

X'incent 

87.1 

Baker 

76.5 

Melia,  J. 

86.0 

Porter 

76.3 

Grady 

86.0 

Martin 

75.3 

McCarthy 

86.0 

Liberty 

75.0 

Leonard 

86.0 

Lees 

74.7 

Ballard,  E. 

85.7 

Harrington 

74.7 

Anderson,  P. 

85.7 

Fitzpatrick 

74.0 

Connors 

85.5 

Graves 

73.5 

Peltier 

85.5 

Felson 

73.0 

McGuinness 

85.3 

Smith 

72.5 

Clark 

85.3 

Colt  hart 

71.3 

Hartley 

84.7 

Flower 

70.7 

Mulligan 

84.7 

Lang 

70.5 

( ".agne 

84.0 

Hobart 

69.7 

Tebeau 

83.8 

Over 

65.3 

Bernardi 

83.7 

Spinning 
Spindles 
Cards 

.Miscellaneous 

Pickers 

Foundr\' 

Patterns 

Combers 


TOT.VL  PlNFAl-L 

8,077 
7,907 
7,702 
7,694 
7,656 
7,589 
7,531 
7.092 


,346.1 
,317.8 
,283.7 
,282.3 
,276.0 
,264.8 
,255.2 
,182.0 


Leagi  e  Standing 


Team 

Won          Lost  Perofnt. 

Spinning 
Spindles 
Cards 

23  1 
17  7 
15  9 

.958 
.708 
.625 

Pickers 

10  14 

.417 

Foundry 

13  11 

.542 

.Miscellaneous 

8  16 

.33.^ 

I'attcrns 

8  16 

.333 

Combers 

2  22 

.083 

Team  .Average 

FOR  Six  Matches 

Spinning 
Spindles 
Cards 

88.9 
87.8 
85.6 

.Miscellaneous 

85.5 

Pickers 

S5.1 

I'oundry 

84.. ^ 

Pattern's 

83.7 

Combers 

79.5 

High 

Individi  Ai.  Strings 

1  lourihan 

126 

Celley 

111 

.Marien 

119 

Plante 

109 

Brown,  F. 

116 

Gahan 

109 

WiUaril 

115 

Dona\an,  F. 

107 

Roche,  T. 

113 

McCiowan 

107 

High  Individc.u,  Three-Strings 

Brown,  F. 

309 

Plante 

2QS 

l)oiia\an,  F. 

309 

Roi  he,  T. 

2^)0 

Willard 

30^) 

Ballard.  K. 

2^5 

.Marien 

304 

tiahan 

292 

Celley 

298 

Ferguson 

til: 


Office  League 

The  first  week  in  March  placed  the 
Drafting  Room  in  the  lead  with  a 
margin  of  53  pins  over  the  Main 
Office. 

We  understand  from  the  Main 
Office  that  53  pins  is  a  mere  trifle. 
The  Drafting  Room,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sure  that  they  have  a  good 
lead  on  last  year's  champs  and  in- 
tend to  keep  it.  Montgomery  has 
held  up  his  rep  in  good  shape,  and  the 
leading  position  that  his  team  holds 
has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
individual  performance. 

In  the  first  five  high  averages,  we 
notice  that  all  four  teams  are  repre- 
sented. H.  Crawford  upset  the  dope 
by  climbing  up  among  the  top  notch- 
ers  after  a  poor  getaway  earlier  in  the 
season. 

On  the  night  of  the  seventeenth,  the 
Main  Office  swamped  No.  2  Office  by 
a  mere  margin  of  124  pins.  It  was 
certainly  an  off  night  with  the  team 
from  No.  2  Office. 

The  Repair  Department  came 
across  with  a  good  night  February  19, 
but  lost  out  to  the  head-liners  by  32 
pins.  Montgomery  averaged  103.2 
for  the  evening,  hanging  up  126  in 
the  fourth  string. 

The  Main  Office  hung  up  the  high 
total  pinfall  against  the  Repair  De- 
partment, February  24,  with  a  total 
of  2,633  and  a  team  average  of  87.8. 
Lasell,  Johnston,  and  Foley  rolled 
111,  109,  and  105  respectively  in  the 
third  string,  making  a  total  of  the 
string  of  578,  only  two  pins  less  than 
the  high  team  string  of  580,  made  by 
the  Repair  Department  on  February 
19. 

No.  2  Office  came  back  strong  on 
Thursday  night,  March  4.  H.  Craw- 
ford showed  unusual  form  and  trailed 
Montgomery  by  13  pins,  for  an  aver- 
age of  95.6.  Driscoll,  who  has  been 
below  his  average  this  year,  began  to 


climb  into  the  old  ranks.  The  Draft- 
ing Room,  however,  took  the  match 
by  28  pins,  chalking  up  a  total  of 
2,624. 

Minshull  showed  up  well  on  the 
night  of  March  2  by  taking  the  third 
string  at  114.  Montgomery  fell  into 
a  slump,  yet  averaged  95.6.  The 
Repair  Department  shows  a  steady 
intention  of  staying  over  2,600  pins 
a  match  and  was  credited  with  2,613 
for  the  evening. 

The  Main  Office,  although  steady, 
did  not  hang  up  the  scores  of  the  past 
and  were  forced  into  accepting  2,600 
pins.  Lincoln's  name  appears  on  the 
score  card  for  the  first  time,  with  an 
average  of  88.8. 

No.  2  Office  continued  its  winning 
streak  and  headed  off  the  Repair 
Department  with  a  score  of  2,558  to 
2,538.  Broadhurst  rolled  his  usual 
good  match,  while  Jim  Ferry  starred 
for  the  winners.  No  really  brilliant 
plays  were  scored  up.  H.  Crawford 
started  out  to  repeat  his  performance 
of  the  week  before,  but  had  to  bow  be- 
fore a  68  after  a  good  99. 

The  summary  of  the  matches  this 
season  follows: 

Individu.\l  Standing 


Highest  Individual  Strings 

Montgomery  136    Last'll  111 

Minshull  114    Broadhurst  111 

Crawford,  H.  113 

High  Individual  Five-String  Totals 
Montgomery         529    Foley  474 
Broadhurst            493    Minshull  463 
Crawford,  H.  478 


Montgomery 

100.7 

Carpenter 

83.6 

Broadhurst 

94.6 

Scott 

83.4 

Minshull 

90.7 

Duggan 

82.8 

Lincoln 

88.8 

Parks 

82.6 

Crawford,  H. 

88.6 

Crawford,  W. 

82.4 

Foley 

88.4 

Ferguson 

81.0 

Lamb 

87.8 

Keeler 

80.9 

Lasell 

87.7 

Rollins 

80.6 

Wild 

87.6 

Murray 

80.5 

Noble 

86.8 

Alden 

80.2 

Ferry 

86.7 

Ball 

78.6 

Johnston,  Harold  86.7 

Larkin 

78.4 

Bullock 

86.5 

Rogers 

78.4 

Driscoll,  T. 

86.4 

Nelson 

77.6 

Noyes 

85.6 

Whipple 

77.2 

Greenwood 

84.7 

McGoey 

76.3 

Boutiette 

84.3 

Meek 

72.2 

Wilmot 

83.7 

Total  Pinfall  and  League  Standing 
Team  1,  Drafting  Room  10,400 
Team  2,  Main  Office  10,347 
Team  4,  Repair  Department  10,176 
Team  3,  No.  2  Office  10,105 


Office  Bowling  League 

Elects  Officers 

At  5  o'clock,  Tuesday,  March  9, 
the  Office  Bowling  League  met  in  the 
Assembly  Hall.  Charles  T.  Noble 
was  elected  chairman.  The  following 
men  were  voted  into  office: 

President,  Jos.  Lasell,  2nd;  vice- 
president,  Charles  T.  Noble;  treas- 
urer, Chester  Lamb;  secretary, 
Thomas  H.  Driscoll. 

The  temporary  committee  on  ways 
and  means  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it 
had  organized  and  set  in  motion  the 
Office  League. 

A  motion  was  passed  to  create  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of 
the  captains  of  the  four  teams,  who, 
with  the  new  officers  of  the  league, 
would  make  up  the  Business  Council, 
with  power  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  league. 
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There  is  a  rumor  around  that  Tom 
Hamilton  defeated  Neil  Currie  and 
Frank  Mateer  in  a  checker  match. 
Neil  claims  he  did  not  get  a  fair  show. 

Who  put  the  loaf  of  bread  in  Frank 
Mateer's  boots  is  a  mystery  which 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  Probably 
Bragdon  knows. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  a  Ford  found  a  way  to 
break  through  the  roads  in  the  recent 
snowstorm  we  had. 

Pete  Sarajian  claims  to  be  the 
champion  prize  fighter  of  the  Foun- 
dry moulding  machine  job.  Kelly 
says  it  is  so. 

A  young  man  from  the  village  was 
seen  putting  a  letter  in  the  mail  box 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  North  Main 
the  other  morning.  He  also  put  in  a 
few  car  tickets  which  he  said  was  for 
postage  from  there  to  the  depot. 
What  about  it,  Ed? 

Joe  Overalls  has  come  back  to  Iiis 
work  with  the  boys.  He  is  an  old 
descendant  of  the  Core  Room. 

Why  is  it  that  the  little  Turk  from 
the  Cast  Iron  Room  is  not  allowed  in 
the  Foundry  Office  between  the  hours 
of  4  and  5  p.  M.?  Probably  Harry 
knows. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Mclnt>  re, 
of  the  Foundry,  set  out  to  accomplish 
something  and  then  he  suddenly 
changed  his  mind.  What  was  it,  Mac? 
A  case  of  cold  feet? 


"Doings  of  the  Patch" 

In  the  series  of  matches  being  held 
for  the  championship  of  the  Patch, 
Joe  Melia  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Tom  by  three  pins.  Total:  Tom 
Melia  95,  98,  77,  290;  Joe  Melia  96, 
89,  82,  287.  Hard  luck  (M.  P.) 
Military  Police,  better  luck  next  time. 
You  spilled  the  beans  when  you 
struck  Tom.  Among  the  rooters  Bob 
Walsh  was  easily  heard.  What  do 
you  say, Joe? 


"Hiking  to  Upton" 

Many  people  believe  in  hobbies, 
but  the  best  one  yet  is  the  one  about 
the  Crew's  hike  to  Upton.  The  Crew 
is  composed  of  a  few  young  men  of 
New  Village.  They  all  look  forth  to 
Sunday,  when  they  can  start  early  in 
the  morning  and  hike  all  day.  On 
Sunday  last  they  journeyed  to  Upton, 
where  we  understand  they  took  an 
elaborate  part  in  giving  a  community 
sing  in  the  center.  A  few  of  the  boys 
complained  of  being  stiff  after  the 
journey.  Dave  Lemoine  says, 
"Walking  is  the  best  exercise  for 
rheumatism."  The  only  one  who 
didn't  feel  the  effects  of  the  hike  was 
Ernie  Boutilier,  who,  we  understand, 
is  in  training  for  the  Sunset  League. 


We  understand  that  one  of  our  fair 
aspirants  for  movie  honors  says  she 
likes  to  work  in  the  Shop  better  than 
the  cotton  mills,  because  she  has  more 
fellows  to  vamp. 

The  scissors  dance  has  been  much 
on  the  mind  of  the  second  hand  of  the 
needle  job.  From  all  reports  Alice 
and  Dot  have  accomplished  the  fine 
art  of  interpreting  the  latest  dance 
craze. 

Love  is  blind;  at  least  the  needle 
girls  claim  so.  Miss  Theresa  Dufries 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that 
her  diamond  was  set  in  platinum, 
several  days  after  those  heart-throb- 
bing first  moments  of  possession. 
Witnesses  of  the  discovery  had  much 
pleasure  assuring  her  of  the  fact.  We 
congratulate  her  soldier  boy. 

Some  of  the  practical  jokers  around 
the  Shop  accuse  Charlie  Stuart  of 
hiring  a  rank  prohibitionist  to  tend 
his  furnace  while  he  visited  the  State 
of  Maine  for  several  days. 

Al.  Fletcher  was  not  present  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  W.  I.  H.  I).  Y. 
K.  Club  one  morning  recentl>-.  Cer- 
tain members  report  that  he  was  seen 
sailing  b\-  the  old  stand  with  a  con- 
spicuous wet  spot  near  the  middle 
region  of  his  back.  Al  says  the  sym- 
path\-  his  fellow  members  would  ha\  e 
extended  him  would  have  been  too 
much  to  start  a  day's  work  on. 

"Bill"  Crawford,  John  Leonard, 
and  "Herb"  Ball  are  looking  a  great 
deal  better  these  days.  Bob  Ferguson 
has  opened  an  up-to-date  massage 
parlor. 


The  Shop  Bowling  League  Com- 
mittee announce  the  prizes  that  will 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  prizes  wnll  be  distributed  between 
members  of  winning  team  and  for 
three  highest  individual  averages, 
three  highest  three-string  totals,  high- 
est individual  average  on  each  team, 
and  second  highest  individual  average 
on  each  team. 

Baseball  is  in  the  air.  One  begins 
to  feel  it  in  the  bones.  Let's  talk  it 
up.  Are  we  going  to  get  daylight 
saving?  If  so,  is  the  Sunset  League 
still  with  us  after  a  successful  season? 
Why  not  form  a  little  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation that  would  promote  a  Shop 
team  to  play  in  a  league  with  other 
shops  or  with  other  towns?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  we  hear  daily. 
What  is  your  opinion? 

Why  do  they  call  "Husky"  John- 
son "Husky"?  For  sleeping  in  the 
cornfield? 

A  man  working  for  Charlie  Stuart 
was  knocked  down  the  other  night 
while  returning  to  his  home.  What 
he  had  to  say  is  what  we  would  all 
like  to  know;  but  when  the  horse 
heard  the  man  speak,  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could.  What  was  the  reason? 
Well,  the  road  was  made  for  horses. 

L.  G.  Lavallee  is  fast  becoming  an 
expert  poultry  fancier.  All  persons 
wishing  to  receive  information  in 
regard  to  the  hens  that  will  lay  the 
longest  will  receive  the  same  by  call- 
ing on  L.  G.  He  also  has  invented  a 
new  rat  trap  that  is  something  worth 
>  ()ur  while  to  inspect. 

Beautiful  Snow 

I,  From  an  old  scra[)l)ookj 

O,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow; 
It's  an  old,  sad  story,  which  well  we 
know. 

It  gives  you  the  shivers,  it  gives  you 

the  grippe; 
If  Nou  step  outdoors  vou  are  sure  to 
"  slip. 

It  covers  the  sidewalk,  it  covers  the 
trees; 

It  waits  for  a  thaw  and  invites  a 
freeze ; 

Scooting,  skipping,  skimming  away, 
It  frolics  along  in  its  ruthless  play. 

O,  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow; 
You  take  >-our  sho\el  anil  meekl\-  go 
To  clean  the  walk,  as  you  ought  to  do; 
You  tackle  the  drift  and  you  plow  it 
through 

Little  by  little,  stroke  by  stroke. 
You  toil  till  your  back  is  nearly  broke. 
Digging,  scraping,  till  all  is  o'er. 
Then  the  sky  clouds  up  and  it  sno\\> 
some  more. 
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The  Time.  Yoo  Borrowed  The  WiFe'a  "OUIJA BOARD"  To  T\nt> 
Out  If  She.  Knew,   And  You  Found  OutTh^t"5HE  BID" 


Foundry  Notes 

The   latest   indoor   sport   in  the 
oundry  Office  is  chasing  water  bugs. 
Detective  Connors  is  in  the  lead  at 
)resent  with  a  high  score.  Detective 
ulligan  is  a  close  second. 
The    mouse-catching  tournament 
s  over,  with  Ira  Anthony  winning  by 
I  large  majority. 
While  Mclntyre  was  demonstrating 
is  ability  as  a  varnish  slinger  on  the 
op  of  his  desk  last  Saturday,  our 
eading  detective,   Harry  Mulligan, 
anded  both  feet  in  the  bucket,  so 
ur  floor  received  an  unexpected  coat 
if  varnish.   We  had  other  plans.  We 
ould  have  used  the  varnish  to  better 
dvantage,  but  nevertheless  our  de- 
ective  is  not  to  blame  if  his  safety- 
Vst  shoes  wandered  in  places  that 
hey  were  not  intended  to  go. 
The    safety-first    shoes    lost  one 
atch  for  our  bowling  team,  and 
alker  has  ordered  two  cases  more, 
uess  he  must  be  going  to  supply  the 
ther   teams   with   these  foremen's 
hoes. 

Found — A  bunch  of  keys.  Apply 
o  Detective  Mulligan. 

The  Comedy  in  Errors 

To  quote  Tiverity-third  Street  Men, 
New  York: 

When  a  plumber  makes  a  mistake 
he  charges  twice  for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  it 
is  just  what  he  wanted,  because  he 
has  a  chance  to  try  the  case  all  over 
again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake 
it's  just  what  he  expected. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he 
buries  it. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake 
nobody  knows  the  difference. 

When  an  electrician  makes  a  mis- 
take he  blames  it  on  the  induction; 
nobody  knows  what  that  means. 

But  when  an  editor  makes  a  mis- 
take, good-night!!! 


Confetti  of  the  17th  Variety 


Indoor  Sports 

L.  E.  Streeter,  of  the  screw  job, 
has  a  Ouija  board  which  is  controlled 
by  powers  unknown  and  is  rumored 
to  have  been  dropped  to  earth  in  some 
mysterious  way,  as  manna  of  old. 

Neighbors  frequently  borrow  the 
wonderful  Ouija  board  and  as  fre- 
(juently  drop  in  upon  the  Streeter 
family  to  watch  with  open-mouthed 
awe  the  mystical  movements  of  the 
subconscious  upon  the  apparent  un- 
conscious.   (Sir  Oliver  take  note.) 

One  evening  a  very  quiet  party  was 
in  session  at  the  home  of  Louis  Street- 
er. A  young  lady  was  seated  in  the 
seat  of  the  mystic.  Among  the  ques- 
tions asked  was,  "Ouija,  where  is 
Louis  going?"  Ouija  spelled  out  this 
reply,  "He  is  going  to  H — "  and  the 
spell  broke.  Ouija  refused  to  per- 
form further. 

We  wonder  if  there  was  any  doubt 
of  the  answer  in  this  case.  Anyway, 
Louis  was  not  seen  on  the  job  next 
day  carrying  a  harp  or  wearing  a  halo. 


Whitinsville  Tire  Repair 
Shop,  83  Church  St. 

I  work  after  hours  repairing  and 
vulcanizing  auto  tires  and  feel  that 
I  can  do  the  best  work  in  town.  Oive 
me  a  trial.  Have  that  old  shoe  made 
like  new  with  a  Bates  half  sole. 
Hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  6.30  to 
9  P.M.;  Saturday,  12.30  to  2  p.m. 


If  those  young  women  who  go  about 
with  overshoes  flapping  would  only 
take  a  good  view  of  themselves  in  a 
pier  glass  before  starting  out,  they 
would  not  be  so  eager  to  appear  as 
though  they  had  been  obliged  to  hurry 
away  before  completing  their  toilet. 


The  Lost  Voice 

Seated  one  day  in  the  office 
Distracted,  and  ill  at  ease, 

I  wildly  jiggled  the  phone-hook 
And     Central     said:  ''Number, 
please? ' ' 

I  know  not  what  number  I  gave  her, 
'Tis  vanished,  beyond  recall, 

I  know  I  was  flabbergasted 

That  she  answered  the  phone  at  all ! 

It  killed  me  with  sheer  amazement. 

It  thrilled  me  with  fierce  delight, 
For  when  she  repeated  the  number 

She  actually  got  it  right. 
I  glued  the  phone  to  my  ear  drum. 

And  my  heart  beat  high  and  fast. 
As  I  said  to  myself,  "Eureka! 

I  shall  get  that  call  at  last." 

I  waited,  and  waited,  and  waited, 

Once  more  I  seized  the  hook, 
Between  my  thumb  and  finger, 

And  shook,  and  shook,  and  shook, 
But  I  listened  and  listened  vainly. 

The  sun  had  waned  and  set, 
And  the  stars  were  out,  but  Central 

Had  made  no  answer  yet. 

It  may  be  she'll  answer  some  time, 
But  I  wonder  now  and  then. 

If  only  when  I'm  in  Heaven 
Shall  I  hear  that  voice  again. 


Springtime  Fancies 
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British  Artillery  Officer  Formerly  with  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works 

James  Neale,  who  formerly  worked 
on  Fletcher's  job,  has  returned  to 
this  country  to  \isit  his  brother, 
Robert  Neale,  of  the  Drafting  Room, 
after  over  three  years'  service  in  the 
British  artillery  forces. 

Neale  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  ser- 
vice, having  fought  in  the  battles  of 
the  Somme,  both  struggles  at  Ypres, 
at  Arras,  and  at  Bapaume  in  1918. 
He  was  gassed  twice;  and  on  one 
occasion  his  helmet  was  smashed  in 
when  a  piece  of  shrapnel  struck  him, 
wounding  him  in  the  head. 

He  received  three  medals,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  him  by  King 
George.  He  is  first  lieutenant  in  the 
King's  Own  Regiment.  This  is  the 
oldest  regiment  in  the  British  Army 
and  takes  precedence  in  all  marches. 

Neale  is  planning  to  remain  in  the 
army  and  expects  to  join  the  Colonials 
doing  service  in  East  Africa. 


Music  by  Henry  Ford 

(From  the  Winfield,  Kan.,  Free  Press) 

For  sale — One  Ford  car  with  piston 
rings;  two  rear  wheels,  one  front 
spring.  Has  no  fenders,  seat  or  plank; 
burns  lots  of  gas.  Hard  to  crank. 
Carburetor  busted,  half  wa>-  through. 
Engine  missing;  hits  on  two.  Three 
years  old;  four  in  the  spring.  Has 
shock  absorl)ers  and  exerything. 
Radiator  busted,  sure  does  leak. 
Dififerential's  dr}-;  \'ou  can  hear  it 
squeak.  Ten  spokes  missing.  Front 
all  bent.  Tires  blowed  out.  Ain't 
worth  a  cent.  Got  lots  of  speed;  will 
run  like  the  deuce;  burns  either  gas 
or  tobacco  juice.  Tires  all  ofT;  been 
run  on  the  rims.  A  dam  good  F"ord 
tor  the  shape  it's  in. 

HOMER  S.  WILSON. 


Boiler  Feed  Water  Coils 
Burst  in  Primary 
Heater,  Short  Shut- 
down Resulted 

The  speed  shutdown  on  March 
first  was  the  first  during  working 
hours  in  the  last  eight  years.  This 
was  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  boiler 
feed  water  coils  in  the  primary  heater. 
The  shops  were  without  power  from 
3.45  P.M.  until  4.10  p.m.  and  again 
from  4.18  p.  M.  until  4.30  p.  M.  Dur- 
ing this  time  many  workmen,  belicn'- 
ing  that  serious  trouble  had  de\  eloped 
in  the  power  house,  left  their  jobs,  al- 
though many  had  barely  reached  the 
street  before  the  hum  of  the  shafting 
showed  that  everything  was  ready  to 
run  again. 

This  primary  heater  is  in  the  main 
steam  exhaust  pipe;  therefore  it  at 
once  became  a  necessity  to  shut 
down  the  engines  and  bank  the  boiler 
fires,  as  the  leak  made  it  impossible 
to  pump  water  into  the  Ijoilers.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  o\erheating 
would  have  ruined  the  boiler  crown 
plates  and  possibly  caused  an  explo- 
sion. We  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  uninformed  to  know  just 
how  an  engineer  gets  at  the  cause  of 
trouble  of  this  kind. 

The  fireman  first  finds  it  imjjossible 
to  keep  water  in  sight  in  the  glass 
water  gauges  on  the  boilers;  and, 
after  tr\  iiig  all  ordinarN'  means  to  get 
it,  he  calls  the  engineer,  who  u|)on 
iinestigation  finds  that,  while  the 
]mmps  are  rinming  properK',  water  is 
not  going  into  the  boilers.  He  knows 
there  must  be  a  leak  somewhere  in 
the  feed  water  lines  and  at  once  in- 
vestigates the  heater,  wliic  h  is  known 
to  be  the  weakest  spot  in  the  feed 
water  system.  As  no  e\idence  of 
water  leaks  shows  on  the  outside,  he 
confirms  by  the  \  aciumi  gauge  and  the 
laboring  sounds  coming  trom  the 
engine  h!s  sus|)icions  th.it  a  heater 
coil  has  gi\en  out. 

Before  starting  up  again  he  >huts 
off  the  water  connections  through  the 
heater  and  bypasses  it  lo  the  boilers. 
This  in\estigation  ol  course  takes 
time,  and  that  with  the  necessil>-  of 
getting  up  steam  again,  is  the  cause 
of  the  dela\-  in  resuming  speed. 

Shutting  down  in  this  case  was  a 
decidedh'   safel\ -first   measure.  A 


serious  accident  was  probably  avoid- 
ed, for  had  water  been  drawn  over 
into  the  low  cylinder,  it  would  have 
caused  the  heat  to  blow  out,  making 
a  complete  wreck  of  the  engine.  Un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  our  engineer 
knew  his  job  and  could  at  once  find 
out  the  trouble  not  only  saved  us  a 
boiler  explosion,  but  also  a  long  shut- 
down in  the  Works,  with  a  result  of 
loss  of  wages  to  us  all. 


Whether  They  Need  It  or  Not 

Farmer:  "'Here's  a  letter  from  city 
folks  answerin'  our  ad,  Mirandy. 
They  want  ter  know  if  there's  a 
bath  in  the  house.     What'll  I  tell 

J  -\tt 

em. 

His  wife:  "Tell  'em  the  truth. 
Tell  'em  if  they  need  a  bath,  they'd 
better  take  it  before  they  come.  " — 
Exchange. 


Too  Late 

A  man  looking  for  a  position  was 
walking  along  the  banks  of  a  river 
when  he  heard  cries  for  help.  He 
stopped,  and  found  it  to  be  a  friend 
of  his  who  was  employed  in  a  near- 
\)\  factory.  The  man  was  about  to 
sa\e  his  friend,  when  a  quick 
thought  came  to  him,  and  he  said: 

"No,  ril  get  his  job."  So  he  went 
to  the  factory  and  said  to  the  man- 
ager, "I  came  to  apply  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  I  just  saw  drown- 
ing." 

"Vou  are  just  five  minutes  too 
late,"  said  the  manager;  "the  man 
that  pushed  him  in  was  here  first." 


Remember  the  ski  story  of  last 
issue?  Since  then.  Castle  Hill  has 
been  the  scene  of  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  sensational  surprises.  Skiing 
imder  the  instruction  of  Helland.  of 
the  Drafting  Ro(mi,  has  been  a  huge 
success.  Many  an  inch  of  skin  has 
left  its  happy  home,  and  several  pairs 
of  'em  have  been  laid  aside  for  wifey 
to  mend. 
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Thirty-eight  Years  Ago 

Continued  from  pagic  3,  column  3 

Phis  bridge  was  all  open  at  one  time, 
jid  it  was  rather  inconvenient  during 
he  cold  weather  and  high  winds  to 
TOSS  from  one  Shop  to  the  other. 
\.ll  the  drinking  water  of  the  Shop 
^  as  carried  across  this  bridge  by  the 
)oys  and  was  obtained  at  a  spring 
lear  the  southeast  corner  of  No.  11 
■>hop.  That  same  spring,  although 
t  has  not  been  used  for  some  time, 
)wing  to  a  pollution  of  its  water,  can 
•till  be  seen  just  outside  Snow's 
ffice. 

Power  was  transmitted  from  No.  1 
5hop  across  this  bridge  by  means  of  a 
)-inch  belt.    This  belt  ran  on  idlers. 

^hen  the  new  Carpenter  Shop  was 
)uilt,  three  belts  were  used,  which 
vere  soon  replaced  by  cotton  rope 
jelts. 

Cotton  rope  for  belting  was  intro- 
luced  in  our  Shop  by  Mr.  Taft  just 
fter  his  return  from  England.  The 
ope  was  purchased  over  there.  Mr. 
/hippie  had  charge  of  these  belts  and 
ells  us  that  there  were  nineteen 
eparate  ropes  used.  They  were 
pliced  together  in  splices  of  12  feet 
n  length,  each  splice  of  the  same 
hickness  as  the  rope.  In  repairing 
hese  ropes,  Mr.  Whipple  says,  they 
ad  great  difficulty  in  doing  the 
plicing.  Sailors  who  were  set  at  the 
ask  would  make  the  splices  too 
hick,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send 
o  England  for  instruction.  Short 
plices  were  received  from  abroad, 
howing  the  different  processes,  which 
ere  then  easily  copied.  Ma- 
ila  rope  was  found  to  be  more 
nduring  than  cotton  and  was  used 
o  replace  the  ropes  as  they  wore  out. 

The  difficulties  with  a  rope  drive 
ere  that  the  ropes  rolled  and  soon 
ore  themselves  out  in  doing  so; 
Iso  the  spliced  parts  were  contin- 
ally  breaking  away,  which  meant 
hat  the  power  would  have  to  be  shut 
fT  or  the  ragged  end  would  become 
wisted  up  in  the  other  ropes. 

Another  interesting  occurrence  of 
hose  days  was  the  installation  of  the 
rst  electric  lights  in  the  new  Car- 
enter  Shop.  These  were  the  old- 
ashioned  carbon-burning  arc  lights, 
he  other  shops  were  using  gas,  gener- 
ited  in  the  plant;  but  as  there  could 
lot  be  enough  gas  generated  for  the 
lew  shop,  electricity  was  introduced, 
this  was  a  novel  experiment  at  that 
ime. 

There  undoubtedly  are  many  items 
»f  interest  that  have  not  been  touched 
ipon  in  this  article,  but  we  hope  that 
v^hat  we  have  written  will  at  least 
ecall  to  the  minds  of  our  old  service 
nen  some  of  the  interesting  things 
•f  the  past. 


Records  of  Service 

Continuing  from  last  month's 
"Spindle,"  we  offer  for  print  the 
names  of  the  following  men  who  have 
worked  with  us  from  e'ghteen  to 
twenty-one  years. 


Twenty 

E.  H.  Hilt 
Frank  Boyd 
George  H.  Ashton 
Delphis  Remillard 
August  Olson 
George  F.  Garner 
John  Morrow 
Charles  T.  Burlin 
Jacob  Kooistra 
Albert  Kidd 
VV.  J.  Forsythe 
J.  F.  Hartley 
Dexter  S.  Goodspeed 
James  Hardman 
Andrew  Baird 
George  T.  Parker 
Honore  Houde 
Michael  Duggan 
John  Moore 
M.  L.  Clark 
James  Mulraney 
W.  J.  Blanchette 
Louis  Palardie 
Patrick  Donovan 
George  E.  Broad  hurst 
I.  M.  Anthony 
Warren  Fletcher 


Years 

Frank  Kearnan 
Richard  Baker 
Peter  T.  Baker 
Lewis  Blaine 
VVayland  Johnston 
Thomas  Devlin 
J.  (i.  Montgomery 
Paul  Blaine 
Ernest  P.  Barnes 
John  J.  Mullraney 
Robert  Gilmore 
Oliver  Bonoyer 
John  Heys 
John  Spencer 
Henry  Merchant 
C.  E.  Johnson 
Martin  Gahan 
Edward  Jennings 
Frank  A.  Parcher 
William  Deane 
Amede  Bilodeau 
O.  Nigohosian 
Thomas  McGocy 
John  Danahy 
John  A.  Welch 
Levi  Rasco 


Nineteen  Years 


Peter  Guertin 
Edward  F.  Murphy 
Owen  Flynn 
Hugh  McCracken 
Peter  Brennan 
Craig  Carr 
Ulric  Roy 
Noah  Paternaude 
Richard  Casey 
Albert  Benton 
Andrew  Cahill 
Joseph  Brooks 
Louis  Blanchette 
Arthur  Wright 
Medos  Gregoire 
John  F"erwerda 
Dennis  Sullivan 
Amie  King(dead) 
Dellar  Bailey 
Jen  Zylstra 
Jan  Baker 
Gerald  Roach 


E.  Letourneau 
Louis  Lataille 
Germain  Jean 
Adolph  Roy 
George  Forsythe 
Fred  Bousquet 
Paul  Oskinian 
James  Marshall 
Dennis  Blanchette 
James  L.  Grace 
Alex.  Duso 
T.  F.  Sherin 
William  Smith 
Joseph  Charbonneau 
G.  O.  Cederholm 
Stephen  Machorian 
Yede  Heimstra 
Thomas  Wallace 
C.  A.  Pollard 
Simeon  Bourdon 
Samuel  Shaw 


Eighteen  Years 


Dick  Buma 
Khatchadoor  Noroian 
W,  D.  Brown 
Michael  Riley 
Robert  A.  Magill 
Adelard  Godbout 
Dirk  Van  Dyke 
William  Ward 
John  O'Neil 
Charles  Wright 
Joseph  Bergeron 
Elea.  Misakian 
Joseph  Rasco 
John  Finnema 
Robert  Robinson 
Fred  Rasco 


Bradford  Seagraves 
Thomas  F.  Dunn 
C.  A.  Hemenway 
John  Walker 
E.  C.  Keyes 
Leon  Warren 
John  E.  Ball 
Nelson  Hubbard 
Marganos  Marootian 
N.  Vander  Akker 
Dado  Havarkian 
Kirk  Saragian 
John  Shaw 
Ralph  Guertin 
R.  tL.  Lincoln 


Zero  Weather.    Another  Big  Job  For  Our 
Fire  Department 

Labonte's  Hall,  Linwood,  and  a 
four-tenement  house  were  burned  to 
the  ground  last  Monday  morning 
about  2.30  a.  m. 

The  Whitinsville  Fire  IDepartment 
was  called  out  and  responded  quickly 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  going. 

The  Linwood  Department  had 
four  streams  of  water  on  the  fire  when 
the  Whitinsville  Department  arrived, 
but  were  handicapped  in  the  cold  by 
lack  of  rubber  coats  and  boots. 

The  fire  had  gained  headway  that 
was  impossible  to  check,  and  all 
efforts  were  turned  to  saving  sur- 
rounding buildings.  The  loss  of 
property  was  large.  Walker's  mov- 
ing-picture hall  was  wiped  out;  Gor- 
man, the  baker,  had  just  received  a 
carload  of  flour,  and  Mitchell's  candy 
kitchen  lost  700  pounds  of  sugar  and 
1,500  pounds  of  candy. 

One  of  our  proininent  firemen  was 
not  in  uniform.  It  was  a  case  of  walk 
to  Linwood  with  coat  and  boots  or 
ride  on  the  ladder  truck  without. 


"What  do  you  mean  by  keeping 
me  standing  on  the  corner  like  an 
idiot?"  demanded  an  angry  hus- 
band, whose  wife  had  kept  him 
waiting  to  go  shopping  with  her. 

"Now,  really,  dear,"  she  replied 
sweetly,  "I  can't  help  the  way  you 
stand." 


Obliging 

Dear  Old  Lady  (with  a  view  to 
a  little  moral  teaching):  "Now,  do 
either  of  you  little  boys  say  naughty 
words?" 

Elder  Brother:  "Well,  mum,  I 
ain't  much  of  a  'and  at  it  myself, 
but  young  Bill  here  is  a  treat.  Cuss 
for  the  lady,  BiU."— The  Butterfly. 
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A  Good  Excuse  For  Being  Late 


He  Had  Pecular  Talent 

A  man  worth  having  in  any  organi- 
zation and  how  he  landed  a  job  are 
told  in  the  following: 

An  applicant  for  a  position  in  an 
Exchange  House  valued  his  services 
at  $1,500  a  year.  He  was  told  he 
wasn't  worth  it.  And  the  manager 
proceeded  to  show  him  the  employer's 


viewpoint  in  this  manner:  Days 
There  are  365  days  in  the  year ....  365 
You  sleep  8  hours  each  day  122 

Days  left  243 

You  rest  8  hours  each  day  122 

Days  left  121 

There  are  52  Sundays  in  a  year ....  52 

Days  left   69 

You  have  one-half  day  Saturdays.  26 


Days  left   43 

You  have  \  }/2  hours  for  lunch  ....  28 


Days  left   15 

You  have  two  weeks'  vacation ....  14 

Days  left   1 

That  is  July  4,  and  wc  close   0 


"But  you  have  omitted  sexeral 
important  items,"  replied  the  ai)pli- 
cant.  "  Here  is  the  wa>'  it  would  work 
out.    Your  regular  working  day  is 


eight  hours.  Day.s 
Regular  working  days  in  the  year  310 
I  shall  arrive  15  minutes  before 
time  and  quit  15  minutes  after 

hours  each  day,  totaling   24 

I  shall  spend  3  hours  each  night 
studying  how  to  make  \()ur 

business  more  profitable   137 

One  hour  a  day  worrying  for  fear 

I  shall  get  fired   47 

Voxw  hours  every  Sunday  pra\- 
ing  for  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness   26 

"Total  days  worked  during  the 
year  554 


or  about  50  percent  over  the  usually 
accepted  number  of  365." 

"I  am  willing  to  admit,"  said  tiie 
manager,  "  that  in  one  way  you  ha\  e  a 
certain  amount  of  talent.  I  will  em- 
ploy you  and  put  you  in  charge  of 
figuring  up  the  interest  due  us  from 
our  customers." 


News  from  China  and  Japan 

Continued  from  page  9.  column  2 

to-day  to  furnish  the  cloth.  We 
should  worry. 

Mr.  Whittaker  writes  that  the  mills 
all  consist  of  forty  stinks  and  one 
hundred  smells,  but  that  he  expects 
to  see  this  condition  bettered  as  soon 
as  the  management  that  is  soon  to  be 
gets  under  way. 

In  Japan  the  lack  of  machinery  is 
a  great  handicap  at  all  times.  Shop 
chimneys  are  built  without  the  aid  of 
hoisting  machines.  Beams  are  sawed 
out  by  hand,  and  to  drill  a  hole  in  our 
separator  rods  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  14  miles  to  a  garage  to  find  a 
power  drill.  The  pictures  show  the 
ways  and  means  of  transporting 
machinery  better  than  we  can  write 
about  them. 

Fortunately  for  Eddie,  the  ma- 
chinery has  been  received  in  first-class 
condition  at  the  mills,  thanks  to  our 
efficient  packers  and  craters.  If  any 
of  the  parts  had  been  broken  en 
route,  it  wouki  ]ia\e  been  a  difficult 
and  tedious  task  to  ha\  e  repaired  the 
broken  parts. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  more 
about  the  Far  East  from  our  repre- 
sentatixe  and  hope  he  will  send  more 
pictures  as  soon  as  possible. 

Where  They  Were  Alike 

A  doctor  who  had  a  custom  of  cul- 
tivating the  lawn  and  walk  in  front 
of  his  home  exery  sjiring  engaged 
O'Brien  to  do  (he  job.  He  went 
away  for  three  daxs  and  when  he 
returned  found  O'Brien  waiting  for 
his  money.  The  doctor  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  work  and  said :  "O'Brien 
the  walk  is  covered  with  gravel  and 
dirt,  and  in  my  estimation  it's  a 
bad  jol)." 

O'Brien  looked  at  him  in  surprise 
for  a  moment  and  rejilied:  "Share, 
Doc,  there's  man>'  a  bad  job  of  xours 
covered  with  graxel  and  dirt." 

Pat's  Strategy 

"Do  moind  >ez  don't  git  hur-rt, 
Bat,"  said  Bridget,' as  her  liege  lord 
started  to  xvork.  "It's  so  dangerous 
a-workin'  in  that  ciuarrx  ." 

"Thot's  ahl  roight.  Biddx,"  said 
Pat.  "O'ixe  borryed  txvo  dollars 
frim  th'  foreman,  and  he  don't  let 
me  do  any  dangerous  xvork  ony 
more." 


We  don't  knoxv  xvho  he  is,  but 
maybe  some  of  our  friends  can  inform 
us.  Neighbors  of  the  man  pictured 
here  shox-eling  snoxv  xx-ere  much 
annoyed  at  his  action.  For  txxo  days 
he  had  been  sick  in  bed  xvith  the 
grippe  under  the  care  of  a  physician, 
only  to  be  found  out  on  the  roof  on 
the  third  day  shoveling  a  few  tons  into 
space.  His  ten-year-old  son  is  as- 
suming a  lot  of  responsibility,  in  our 
estimation. 

Snoxv  cannot  keep  a  fox  hunter 
from  the  trail  of  the  fox.  Lucien 
Barnes  xvas  the  host  to  several  en- 
thusiasts of  the  sly  one's  trail,  l^p 
bx'  the  Dutch  Peddler's  and  around 
bx'  Kellcy's  the  drifts  xverc  so  high 
that  the  marv  els  of  the  trail  were  lost 
for  some  time.  We  hax'e  it  from  good 
authority'  that  Deane  and  Cummings 
should  l)e  gix-en  credit  this  time,  not 
for  digging  out  foxes,  as  we  stated  in 
our  issue  of  Januarx',  but  for  digging 
out  their  partner,  (leorge  (lill.  .No 
foxes  or  fox  trails  xvere  sighted.  Hoxv- 
ex  er,  all  enjoyed  a  very  e.xciting  hunt. 

For  S.xle — Fixe-passenger  auto- 
mobile in  good  condition.  See 
W  illiam  Brexver,  Production  Depart- 
ment. 


Heavy  Planer  and  Milling  Dept. 

Continui-d  from  past"  <>.  column  i 

In  Shop  On  Job 


YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS. 

MOS. 

KuKeno  DoiivilK- 

10 

Karopi-  -Xtamian 

12 

11 

Thomas  Kennedy 

10 

6 

10 

6 

Joseph  Grzywazc 

s 

1 

Mamed  Siiie<l 

5 

.Mbcrt  Philips 

6 

Hassiin  Mohamtni 

1 

Napoleon  Curran 

4 

Oliver  Courteau 

4 

6 

10 

John  Gellatly 

4 

4 

Leo  Bannan 

.< 

6 

1 

James  Howard 

,< 

b 

i 

f) 

Keli.x  Gobiello 

2 

y 

.\rak  MatRosian 

2 

2 

W.  H.  Kinnigan 

1 

4 

4 

Frank  Thorndiko 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Thomas  Grogan 

1 

1 

John  Doherty 

1 

1 

Peter  .XIagee 

<J 

Q 

John  Kerrj- 

8 

8 

Frank  Palardy 

7 

I 

.\rthur  Morrow 

7 

1 

Harry  Suydam 

6 

6 

J.  E.  Fitzgerald 

5 

,i 

John  Laughlin 

3 

1 

Our  Trade  Series — The  Draftsman 
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Repair  Job 


-  m  HE  first  record  that  we 
1^,,^  have  of  this  department 
is  in  1865,  when  S.  L. 
Pattee  was  foreman. 
Mr.  Pattee  came  from 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he  was  in  the 
machine  business  with  Carlos  Heath, 
the  father  of  E.  C.  Heath,  of  the  gear 
job.  He  remained  here  a  Httle  over 
a  year. 

Among  the  names  in  the  time  hook 
of  1865  and  1866  we  find  Henry 
Woodmancy,  at  one  time  foreman  on 
the  spindle  job;  John  E.  Prest,  who 
has  held  several  patents  on  cards  and 
who  has  been  superintendent  ot  mills 
at  various  places,  including  Harmony 
Mills,  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.;  Bartholomew 
McSheehy,  one  time  foreman  of  the 


J.  William  Dale 


polishing  job;  E.  \V.  Wood,  father 
of  N.  W.  Wood,  of  the  Supply  Room, 
who  was  timekeeper  in  the  shop  for 
many  years;  also  David  Dines  and 
Michael  Harrington,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  the  older  men.  Rov- 
ing frames  were  built  on  the  job  at 
this  time. 

The  next  foreman  was  Thomas  S. 
Low.  Mr.  Low  worked  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitin  and 
afterwards  went  to  work  for  the 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  at  Ilion,  N.  Y., 
as  a  foreman  tool  maker.  In  1866, 
at  the  age  of  forty  he  came  to  Whitins- 
\  ille.  The  job  continued  to  manu- 
facture roving  frames  until  the  busi- 
ness was  taken  over  by  the  Providence 
Machine  Co.,  after  which,  at  periods, 
reels,  carrying  frames,  railway  shaft- 
ing, and  parts  of  looms  and  cjuillers 
were  added. 

Mr.  Low  continued  in  the  capacity 
of  foreman  until  July  1,  1895,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
died  on  ^hlrch  29,  1896. 

J.  William  Dale  was  appointed 
foreman  in  July,  1895.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  various  departments 
of  the  Shop.  The  job  was  for  man>- 
\  ears  situated  in  No.  2  Shop,  occupy- 
ing owr  lialf  of  the  space  where  the 
chuck  job  now  is. 

In  the  year  1900  the  job  was  moved 
into  tlu"  extension  to  Xo.  1  Shop, 
w  iiere  Bragg's  job  now  is  located. 
During  the  period  between  1895  and 
1905,  besides  building  reels,  parts  for 
ciuillers,  looms,  and  turning  shafting, 
iron  pattern  work  antl  general  repairs 
were  added.  In  1905  the  job  was 
moxed  again  to  make  room  tor  the 


expansion  of  the  departments  under 
Robert  Britton  and  W.  S.  Bragg. 
This  time  it  went  upstairs,  across, 
from  what  was  then  known  as  Howard 
Burbank's  card  job.  In  1907,  when 
the  new  Foundry  was  started,  all  the 
trolley  lines  and  all  the  erecting  of 
annealing  furnaces  and  other  iron 
work  were  put  in  under  the  super\'i- 
sion  of  Mr.  Dale.  When  the  roving 
frames  came  from  Providence  and 
the  pickers  from  Pawtucket.  the  odds 
and  ends  of  these  machines  were 
finished  on  this  job.  also  parts  for  the 
first  wool  spinning  frame,  woolen  card 
and  tape  condenser. 

For  years  the  work  on  this  job  has 
been  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and 
at  one  time  a  part  was  made  on  the 
job  for  every  machine  that  was  manu 
factured  in  the  Shop. 

In  August,  1918,  when  the  work 
of  George  Barnes  and  A.  R.  Fletcher 
was  consolidated,  this  job  was  moved 
again,  to  its  present  location.  The 
work  for  the  different  machines  was 
put  on  other  jobs,  J.  Moore  getting 
the  reels,  Ramsey  the  roving,  Foster 
the  rickers,  Keeler  the  looms,  wool 
spinning,  and  tape  condenser  and 
wool  cards. 

General  repair  work  is  now  done 
on  the  job.  It  also  takes  care  of 
F"oundry  work  and  is  a  place  where 
odds  and  ends  of  all  kinds  of  Shop 
work  are  looked  after. 

The  serx  ice  record  of  this  job  is  as 
follows: 


In 

Shop 

Ox  Job 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS.  MOS. 

Williain  Leonard 

53 

J.  Will.  Dale 

33 

27 

Feli.\  Ueschane 

9 

tieorge  Deschane 

5 

U) 

James  Lord 

4 

4 

Herbert  Morin 

2 

3 

Q 

Philip  C.regoire 

2 

1 

Hiram  .Arey 

2 

1 

Frank  Sherman 

i 

8 

1  8 

Henry  Pariseau 

1 

1 

Thomas  S.  Low 


This  KDil  is  "tlic  licaliT  <)l  tlu-  sil-k.  1  la-  afflicted. 
Iiaving  sore  i-ycs  or  nose  or  toes  or  anytliiiiK  else  rut)- 
bable  "  nil>  liis  corrc-siioiiding  menil)i-r  first,  their  own 
afterwards,  and  Ko  home  convinced  that  they  have  left 
I  lic-ir  woes  with  I  lie  mid.    Many  times  I  ve  seen  mothers 


hriii^  liali 


i.lr 


t.  niiile,  rub  tlieir  diseased  eyes  with 
spindle  lyinE  in  front  of  the  wooden 
the  idol  s  eyes  with  the  same  spindle. 
)t  onl\  lirciiiKht  back  the  same  disease 
,.  ,ir  cwii  iithiTs  as  well!    In  front  where 
slot  where  money  is  put.    The  man  is 
lesi     Note  the  shaven  licad — his  hat  is  in 
his  hand''  I  forsot  to  add  that  in  places  you  can  see 
that  the  "aod"  is  ciiiite  worn  down. 


nod — then  iilli 
Perhaps  tlu  v  ii 
they  had  bill  ol 
the  idol  sits  is  . 
a  temple  priest 


A  common  siehl  in  the  -llowery  kiniiiloin  I  he  stmt 
vendor  or  "peddler"  as  we  say.  He  has  a  peculiar  swins  or 
Kail  as  he  walks  alons  with  his  burden  over  his  slioulder.  1  he 
nearest  1  can  liken  it  unto  is  the  •tanRO.-  The  buckets  con- 
lain  bean  curd.  This  fellow  is  <|Uilc  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
Others  wc  usually  see  here  wear  "no  siiecial  costume 


Japanese  bathtub — charcoal  sto\-e  with  chimneN 
attached  to  side  of  tub.  and  wot-  unto  you  if  you  sit 
too  near  to  the  slove.  The  result  would  be  a  blister 
The  Japanesi-  scrub  and  wash  up  first,  then  soak  in 
tub.  water  over  120  K.  and  the  longer  they  sit  there  the 
hotter  it  (sets.  I've  seen  ixxiple  come  Irom  their  t)atn> 
(the  bath  house  is  lo^ateil  some  distani-e  Irom  th, 
honiel  wearing  only  a  thin  kimona  with  the  snow  on 
the  ground.  They  would  be  red  as  lobsters  and  emittmi; 
steam  like  a  locomotive.  This  kind  of  baths.  !oi 
this  countrv    is  reallv  healthful  and  refreshing. 


land.  1  liey  always  pull  or  push 
that  are  too  lieav\-  for  them 


MakinB  umbrella.-  of  bamboo  and  oiled  paper  of 
different  colors 
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More  Japan  News 

Whittakers  Write  Interesting  Letter 

Tsingtau,  N.  China, 
February  8,  1920. 

Dear  Friends: 

Since  the  editor 
has  kindly  asked 
us  to  remember  the 
"Whitin  Spindle," 
I  shall  try  to  give 
a  few  of  the  ex- 
periences we  are  having  in  the  Orient. 
I  shall  pen  my  thoughts  as  they  come; 
and  though  you  may  think  I'm  re- 
vising Webster,  please  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  living  in  a  country  where, 
in  order  to  exist,  it  seems  as  though 
one  must  have  a  seven-jeweled  brain, 
bodies  of  brass,  lungs  of  steel,  and  a 
nose  that  doesn't  smell. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  about  our 
ocean  trip.  As  far  as  the  Hawaiian 
Isles,  the  voyage  was  pleasant.  Life 
on  shipboard  is  most  interesting. 
It's  so  delightful  to  stand  at  the  deck 


A  Traveling  Restaurant 


railing  when  "the  balmy  breezes 
blow";  to  feel  the  swell  of  the  ocean 
beneath  one's  feet  as  the  steamer 
buffets  the  big  waves  on  one  side  and 
climbs  their  spray-tipped  summits; 
to  look  out  over  the  wide  expanse  of 
water  completely  encircling  the  ship 
and  merging  with  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Delightful?  Yes!  But  not,  if  one 
is  obliged  to  stand  at  that  deck  rail- 
ing, or  make  a  dive  for  the  cabin, 
there  to  stay;  and  it  gets  exciting 
when  the  trunks  begin  chasing  each 
other  and  the  lights  go  out  and  the 
whistles  blow  as  the  boat  pitches, 
tosses,  rolls,  and  rocks!  More  than 
once  while  in  the  typhoon,  I  wished 
that  there  were  more  Hawaiian  Isles 
scattered  about,  or  that  Mr.  Balboa 


had  never  seen  the  Pacific.  People 
may  praise  the  sea,  but  I'll  keep  on 
dry  land  when  doing  so. 

But  every  storm  has  its  calm,  and 
so  we  finally  reached  Japan.  Not 
that  Japan  is  calm — just  at  present 
it  is  a  seething  caldron  of  industrial, 
•social,  and  political  strife.  As  we 
stepped  from  the  boat,  we  found  that 
it  was  raining — of  course,  it  would  be 
most  unusual  in  Japan  if  it  wasn't. 
In  summer  it  steams  rain  until  the 
days  feel  like  continuous  Turkish 
baths.  The  winter  finds  us  going 
about  like  icicles.  Old  Mr.  Noah,  of 
the  traditional  ark,  couldn't  put  any- 
thing over  on  us  in  regard  to  weather. 
I  wish  the  man  who  has  control  of 
the  atmospheric  conditions  out  here 
was  not  such  a  temperamental  fellow, 
especially  since  rubbers  are  over  five 
dollars  a  pair;  and  you  couldn't 
imagine  us  going  barefooted  like  the 
Japanese,  could  you? 

All  was  bustle  and  confusion,  as  is 
customary  when  boats  arrive.  The 


Chinese  Engineers  and  E.  G.  Whittaker 


Japanese  were  click-clacking  hither 
and  yon,  and  with  their  big  open 
paper  umbrellas  they  looked  like 
walking  mushrooms.  The  lighted 
lanterns  of  the  rickshaw  carts  shone 
through  the  mist  like  myriads  of 
fireflies. 

After  a  monotonous  hour's  dis- 
course with  customs  agents,  we  were 
finally  allowed  to  pass  through — and 
we  were  about  the  first  to  go;  but 
Japanese  can't  be  hurried  and  have 
no  consideration  for  time.  It  was 
10  p.  M. — raining — and  we  were 
hungry;  and  besides  we  had  facing 
us  an  hour's  ride  on  the  "de  luxe" 
train  to  Tokio — a  train  almost  as 
good  as  the  one  on  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  line! 


It  took  us  a  few  days  to  get  our 
"land  legs"  again;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  we  left  for  Nagoya,  where 
the  first  Whitin  mill  is  located. 

Passing  Yokohama,  we  followed 
closely  the  many  indentations  of  the 
seacoast.  Here  and  there  clustered 
dirty  fishermen's  huts.  (Grotesque 
pines,  openly  confessing  to  not  less 
than  three  hundred  years,  shade  the 
way.  Farther  on  were  irregular 
mounds  of  graves,  unkempt,  sordid, 
and  straggling  to  the  roadway.  Be- 
fore us  in  majestic  splendor,  with 
perfect  form  and  symmetry  and  a 
shimmering  crown  of  whiteness,  rose 
Fuji,  the  sacred  mountain  of  Japan. 
Fringing  the  edges  of  ponds  were 
drifts  of  floating  lotus — a  pale  pink 
flower  with  a  vivid  blue  center. 
White  heron  with  long  black  legs 
made  short  flights  over  the  fields. 
Small  villages  were  dimly  suggested 
beyond  the  trees,  and  the  mountain 
peaks  on  the  still  farther  horizon 
gleamed  in  the  gold  of  the  afternoon 


Chinese  Mode  of  Travel 

sun.  Through  the  bamboo  groves 
were  seen  the  upturned  curves  of  the 
temples.  To  have  such  a  bright, 
pleasant  day  in  this  country  helps  to 
keep  one's  heritage  of  good  nature  and 
courage  from  becoming  mildewed  or 
mouldy. 

We  were  at  Nagoya  but  a  few  days 
and  left  for  the  western  coast.  After 
a  day's  trip  we  reached  Kanazawa. 
The  only  hotel  there  was  Japanese. 
It  seemed  to  be  made  of  fish  poles, 
straw,  some  paper  doors,  and  a  pine 
tree  growing  right  out  of  the  center  of 
it,  or  perhaps  tlie  hotel  was  built 
around  the  tree. 

The  host  met  us  at  the  door,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  servants.  They 

Continued  on  pagc"6,  column  1 
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Editorial 

RUMOR 

There  is  an  interesting  story  some- 
where in  existence  called  "The  Au- 
tobiography of  a  Lie."  It  is  quite 
worth  while  reading,  not  only  because 
it  shows  how  readily  even  the  shrewd- 
est men  can  be  deceived,  but  also 
because  it  points  out  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  a  single  misstatement  backed 
up  by  other  misstatements  to  coiro- 
borate  the  first,  and  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate but  perfectly  innocent  cir- 
cumstances which  are  fitted  neatl>- 
into  the  tissue  of  lies.  Not  only  does 
this  story  make  good  reading,  but  it 
contains  a  lesson  which  it  might  not 
injure  anyone  of  us  to  take  to  heart. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "A  half 
truth  is  worse  than  a  lie,"  because  it 
is  harder  to  refute.  It  is  from  these 
half  truths  that  most  of  the  rumors 
are  started,  and  they  are  often  the 
direct  cause  of  many  embarrassing 
situations,  of  broken  friendships,  of 
financial  loss,  and  sometimes  of 
recoiu^se  to  the  courts. 

The  old  Scotch  lady  may  ha\e 
been  carrying  her  scruples  too  far 
when  she  said  that,  if  she  could  not 
speak  well  of  a  person,  she  would  keep 
silent;  but  she  surely  did  no  harm  to 
anyone   if   she   followed    this  rule. 


When  told  b\'  a  neighbor  of  certain 
actions  on  the  part  of  a  mutual  friend 
which  might  indicate  guilt  and  create 
.scandal,  she  replied,  "I  canna  say 
that  a'  ye've  telt  me  is  na  true,  but 
ye  mind  he  can  play  fine  on  the  pipes." 

When  we  informed  a  certain  lady 
what  the  title  of  this  article  was  to 
be,  she  said,  "Which  kind,  R-O-O-M- 
E-R  or  R-U-M-O-R?"  We  replied 
that  the  first  had  enough  misfortunes 
without  adding  to  them,  but  the 
second  could  stand  all  the  abuse  we 
could  give  it  and  then  some. 

The  man  who  said,  "Oh!  for  a  hut 
in  some  ^•ast  wilderness,"  must  ha\e 
run  afoul  of  Dame  Rumor  and  got  the 
worst  of  the  encounter.  After  all, 
in  the  game  of  life  which  we  are  all 
trying  to  play,  let's  make  it  a  free- 
for-all  and  not  stack  the  cards  against 
an>'  man  by  passing  along  a  rumor 
which  we  cannot  prove  true. 


Some  mule,  inglorious  Milton  has 
wrilfen    the    lollowiiig   lines,  which 
ma\-  not  he  good  poelrx-,  but  contain 
sound  common  sense: 
Who  gives  an  idle  tongue  full  s\va\- 
Will  wish  he'd  held  it  tight  some  da\-. 


We  extend  our  symjiatln  to  the 
friends  and  famiK  of  Moses  \'eau. 
Mr.  Veau  died  at  his  home  on  High 
Street,  Monday  morning,  April  12. 
He  had  been  with  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  since  1888  and  up  to  the  time 
ot  his  death  was  emplo\  ed  in  the 
Blacksmith  Shop. 


Demand  for  Nurses 

Greater  than  Supply- 
it  is  not  our  object  to  induce  the 
\  oung  ladies  of  the  town  to  leave  us. 
We  like  them  too  well,  but  there  is 
a  great  need  today  and  there  will  be 
tomorrow  for  nurses.  The  last  epi- 
demic of  the  flu  is  only  one  incident 
that  proved  how  much  we  depend 
upon  them,  and  how  few  there  really 
are  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  profession  of  nursing  demands 
the  best  of  our  womanhood;  it  seeks 
and  wants  girls  who  are  altruistic  in 
spirit  and  practical  in  their  work. 
Nursing,  unlike  teaching,  is  a  well- 
paying  profession.  There  are  nec- 
essarih  a  few  >  ears  of  preparation  in 
a  hospital  with  a  small  money  allow- 
ance and  long  hours,  but  what  worth- 
while occupation  in  this  world  does 
not  take  preparation? 

The  Memorial  Hospital  in  Worces- 
ter is  onl\-  one  of  the  many  training 
centers.  At  present  they  are  in 
need  of  good  material  for  future 
nurses  and  offer  a  three-year  course 
in  training  to  suitable  students. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  one 
year  of  high  school  education  or  its 
e(]ui\alent.  We  believe  the  more 
education  one  has  the  bc^tter  preparinl 
she  is  for  this  high  calling.  We  . 
going  to  need  more  girls  in  the  sluip 
in  the  future  than  we  have  now;  Init 
we  feel  that  some  of  the  girls  w '  • 
might  be  looking  forward  to  goin^ 
into  shop  work  might  well  rem<iin 
at  school  a  little  longer  and  he  pre- 
pared to  enter  nursing,  if  so  incliiuHl. 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
we  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Memoii.il 
Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Edward  Hall 

Fifty-two  Years  with 
Whitin  Machine  Works 

Had  Edward  Hall  started  work  as 
early  in  life  as  most  of  our  old-timers, 
he  would  undoubtedly  hold  the  rec- 
ord in  the  shop  for  continuous  ser- 
vice. As  it  is,  he  will  complete  his 
fifty-second  year  this  June. 

Mr.  Hall  is  77  years  old  and  began 
work  in  the  Blacksmith  Shop  for 
Mr.  Sproat  in  1868.  His  father 
worked  there  before  him,  which 
would  make  one  believe  he  came 
naturally  by  the  trade.  Mr.  Hall 
says  there  was  but  one  drop  hammer 
in  the  shop  at  that  time  and  several 
trip  hammers.  He  was  soon  placed 
on  the  trip  hammers  and  later  be- 
came a  tool  fixer. 

Today,  at  77,  Mr.  Hall  can  be 
found  at  his  forge,  fixing  tools,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  Blacksmith 
Shop.  He  would  put  to  shame  some 
of  the  present  job  seekers  who  ask  for 
"sit  down  jobs."  Mr.  Hall  worked 
in  the  old  Blacksmith  Shop  nearly 
thirty- two  years  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  tool-fixing  forge  down  in 
the  cellar,  where  Bryant's  job  is  now 
located.  Mr.  Fox,  an  old-timer  back 
in  the  nineties,  gave  over  his  work 
to  Mr.  Hall  at  that  time.  "The 
only  trouble  with  the  cellar  was  the 
constant  complaint  of  the  office  men 
upstairs  about  the  smoke  we  pro- 
duced," says  Ed. 

When  the  new  Blacksmith  Shop 
was  built,  Mr.  Hall  was  brought  back 
among  the  blacksmiths  once  more; 
and  we  are  expecting  to  find  him 
faithfully  on  the  job  for  some  time  to 
come. 


Many  Road  Men 
Back  in  Shop  During 
February  and  March 

Transportation  facilities  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  that  many  of  our 
men  erecting  machinery  among  the 
various  mills  have  found  it  necessary 
to  come  back  to  the  shop  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks  at  a  time.  The  follow- 
ing erectors  were  in  and  out  during 
Fel)ruary  and  March: 

In         Week  Ending  Out 

February  7,  1920 

Fred  Williams 

February  21,  1920 

Henry  Cahill 
Eugene  Racine 
Eugene  Cochrane 
James  A.  Cochrane 
Henry  Whittaker 
Basil  Fisher 
(jeorge  Armstrong 

February  28,  1920 

A.  M.  Dennett 

March  6,  1920 

Jas.  C.  Henderson  Henry  Whittaker 
William  Ferguson  Eugene  Racine 
Geo.  A.  Farrand  Harry  Moss 

Henry  Frieswyck 
C.  R.  Greenwood 

March  13,  1920 

Fred  Williams  Geo.  A.  Farrand 

William  McNeil  John  Kershaw 

Basil  Fisher 

March  20,  1920 

J.  Kershaw  William  Ferguson 

Wm.  A.  Adams       Henry  Frieswyck 
Eugene  Cochrane 

March  27,  1920 

Wm.  A.  Adams 
E.  J.  Bourque 


There  was  an  auction  at  Buma's 
last  month,  over  Lacky  Dam  way, 
that  was  well  attended.  We  are  in- 
formed that  one  of  our  friends  named 
Van  Dyke  bid  furiously  for  the  owner- 
ship of  a  good  rabbit  and  watch-dog. 
After  becoming  the  owner  of  the  dog, 
plus  a  good  stout  chain,  for  the 
enormous  price  of  one  dollar  and  a 
half,  Van  Dyke  invested  further  in  a 
hay  rake. 

That  night  the  dog  was  chained  to 
the  hay  rake  and  left  in  the  shed  at 
the  domicile  of  Van  Dyke.  In  the 
morning,  rake  and  dog  were  gone. 
The  last  report  we  had  of  the  incident 
was  that  the  dog  and  rake  were  still 
missing,  having  been  last  seen  en 
route  through  New_Village. 


Thirty-one  New  Mem- 
bers Appointed  on 

Safety  Committee 

Accident  prevention  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  subject  that  must 
be  dealt  with  most  seriously.  It  needs 
the  best  of  engineering  minds  to  cope 
with  the  ways  and  means  of  making 
machinery  safe.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  co-operation  and  sugges- 
tions of  every  workman  to  give  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  us  the  as- 
surance that  we  are  not  in  harm's 
way  every  time  we  enter  the  shop. 

The  Safety  Committee  of  last  year 
was  composed  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Aldrich, 
chairman;  Hosea  Bolliver,  Martin 
Carpenter,  Fred  Clough,  Robert 
Deane,  and  W.  O.  Halpin. 

This  year  it  is  planned  to  pay 
attention  to  the  smaller  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  accidents  in  the 
shop — not  necessarily  those  things 
that  cause  lost-time  accidents,  but 
small  cuts  and  bits  of  dirt  in  the  eyes, 
as  well. 

The  shop  was  recently  divided  into 
twenty-eight  sections,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen  to  represent  their 
sections: 

Burnap 
Moffett 


W.  H.  Smith 

Burlin 

Wilmot 

Cloiigh-Spencer 
Fletcher-Gill 
Dale-Deane-Hewes 
Bryant-Keeler 


Frank  Freddette 
r  William  Donlon 
i  Fred  Walker 
John  Hickey 
Oscar  Strom 
William  Kiernan 
Robt.  Thurston 
Napoleon  Plante 
Paul  Wheeler 
Oliver  Copeland 


Barnes-Glashower-Graves  J.  H.  Kennedy 

Heath-Smith  S.  Lawson 

Houghton-Stuart  John  Vandirzee 

Harris-Marshall-Peck         Mrs.  De  Young 

Blanchard-Wood  E.  L.  Brown 

Bates-Smith  Dexter  Goodspeed 

Kelliher-Welch  Thomas  Crawford 

Barnes- Johnson  Henry  Gorman 

Foster-Ramsey  William  Ledeau 

Parsons-H.  Stuart  M.  Robertson 

McGowan-Whitc  John  Fecn 

„  .  f  Michael  Carney 

Bragg-Britton  { 

I  Mrs.  Hammond 

Blair-Hanny  W.  G.  Forsyth 

Hilt-Sweet  .A..  Abbott 

Hanna-Schat  G.  Opperwall 

Halpin  Thomas  Joyce 


Booth-Meader-Snow 
Birchall 

M  a  1 1  Jj  f  «1UM-  Rascoe 


(  Jos.  Hetherington 


E.  Moorehouse 
George  Meade 
Timothy  Sherin 
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Cmihese  Cmaracters 

I     I      Mouth  Snake 

GRASi, 


Tree 


Lauv 


More  Japan  News 
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knelt  and  bowed — and  I  grew  <liz/.y. 
Right  here,  I'll  say  that  I'd  rather 
shake  hands,  because  my  vertebral 
column  will  not  bend  gracefully  a 
dozen  times  in  rapid  succession;  and 
even  if  you  can't  bend  flexibly  to 
foreign  customs  without  getting  kinks, 
it's  great  to  know  that  you're  a  full- 
fledged  American ! 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
c(Hild  "parley  vous"  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  country,  l)ut  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  me  to  memorize  our 
family  history  in  technical  Japanese 
terms.  It  was  worse  than  filling  out 
an  insurance  blank.  After  they 
found  out  more  about  us  than  we 
knew  ourselves,  the  host  said  he 
"was  glad  to  hang  his  unworthy 
eyes  about  our  honorable  necks" 
and  that  we  "should  drag  out  most 
gracious  ladies  into  his  filthy  abode." 
Thank  goodness,  we  didn't  have  to 


bow  any  more  than  ten  times,  al- 
though it's  twenty  to  be  polite!  I 
was  hungry;  it  seems  as  though  we 
always  are  out  here.  More  than  once 
we've  wished  for  a  Whitinsville 
"feed" — even  a  "wash  day"  one 
would  seem  like  a  banquet.  Oh,  we 
don't  starve,  for  there  is  everything 
on  a  Japanese  menu  that  sprouts, 
runs,  flies,  and  swims — from  snails 
to  whales! 

A  kimona-clad  maid  took  us  to  our 
room.  It  was  bright,  airy,  and 
spotless.  The  paper  doors  were 
slid  back,  and  the  whole  room  was 
exposed.  Below  was  a  tiny  garden 
made  of  stones  and  a  pine  tree. 
The  room  was  furnished  with  straw 
mats  and  a  poem  hung  on  the  wall. 
The  little  maid  began  bowing,  and 
I  stepped  out  that  she  might  have 
room  to  bow  properly.  Soon  after 
we  were  ushered  to  the  bath.  A  real 
trial  at  a  Japanese  hotel  are  the  toilet 
facilities.  There  is  a  common  wash- 
room with  brass  basins  all  in  a  row. 
The  maid  shoved  of?  the  other  folks. 
There  are  no  soap  or  towels — only 
a  public  tooth-brush  with  a  dish  of 
salt.  It  wasn't  my  brand,  and  I 
left  it  for  the  next  guest. 

The  bathroom  is  the  queerest 
]:»lace.  It  has  a  stone  floor  with  a 
large  sink.  At  one  side  is  a  charcoal 
stove,  and  the  water  sizzles  and 
steams.  After  a  wash-up  and  plunge, 
you  emerge  feeling  like  a  steamed 
pudding,  but  thoroughl>-  refreshed. 

When  we  returned,  the  maid 
brought  in  a  small  charcoal  sto\e 
made  of  red  cla>-.  We  prepared  our 
meal  right  in  the  room.  At  first  we 
enjoyed  this  food;  but  when  one  has 
it  every  day  for  three  weeks,  the 
pleasure  soon  passes,  especially  as  it 
had  to  be  cooked  where  we  slept,  and 
the  fumes  got  into  everything. 

At  night  a  presto  change  took  place. 
(Juilts  were  spread  upon  the  floor, 
and  I'll  leave  it  to  your  imagination 
as  to  how  comfortable  it  reall\-  was, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  regiments  of 
fleas.  The  Japanese  use  a  head  prop. 
To  me  it  is  frightfully  suggestive  of 
an  execution  block  I'm  sure  the 
a\erage  American's  head  repels  a 
block  of  wood,  even  when  insisted 
that  it  be  used  only  for  rest. 

These  people  li\e  in  small  space. 
Life's  necessities  are  hidden  behind 
screens.  One  room  without  furniture 
serves  as  bedroom,  sitting,  and  dining 
rooms.  Apparently  all  scenes  to 
shine  after  polishing:  but,  after  all, 
the  refuse  and  dirt  lie  hidden  beneath 
the  immaculate  neatness. 

E.  G.  W.  and  I  enjoyed  the  walks 
out  to  the  mill  e\  er\-  morning.  The 
octopus-like  streets  were  very  narrow 
— so  narrow  that  ex-President  Taft 


would  never  be  able  to  take  hi> 
morning  stroll  in  Japan.  If  he  did. 
I'm  sure  the  only  reason  why  he 
wouldn't  take  the  front  out  of  the 
shops  is  because  Japanese  shops  are 
frontless,  though  he  might  carry  ott 
some  storekeeper's  sign;  and  somr 
of  them  are  worth  carrying  off  in 
your  memory. 

"  RAiNEb  CoAtS  &  OtHER  HoLE 
PRoof  GARNEtS  MAXAFACtoRy." 

"Raincoats  and  other  hole  proof 
garnets  manafactory"  means,  from 
the  articles  I  saw  displayed,  a  place 
where  rubber  goods  were  made. 

Another  was :  ' '  Tender  garden  rais- 
ings. Eat  today.  Cheap  sell."  This 
was  a  ^■egetable  shop. 

On  our  way  we  passed  several 
temples  and  shrines.  They  are  far 
from  being  a  quiet  place  of  worship, 
for  it's  a  regular  "Jazz  band,"  and 
one's  head  fairly  aches  with  the  in- 
cessant noise  which  is  kept  up  day 
and  night.  Many  people  were  out 
worshipping  idols  and  spirits,  but  I 
fear  that  with  many  of  them  it  was 
mostly  "spirits."  Prayers  and  pic- 
nics seem  to  be  combined  in  this 
country.  One  day  we  gained  en- 
trance to  one  of  these  temples  and 
dared  to  tread  where  few  foreigners 
are  wont  to  tread.  We  peered  with- 
in, and  the  reflecting  lights  from  the 
brasses  dazzled  us.  Brasses  every- 
where. Candlesticks,  incense  bur- 
ners, bo.xes,  and  numerous  other  para- 
|)hernalia.  At  one  place  I  even  re- 
member seeing  the  picture  of  an  old 
friend  from  Michigan — a  Ford  car. 
And  right  beside  it  was  an  old  fra\ed 
picture  of  Fulton's  first  steamboat. 

We  also  saw  a  dancing  jiriestess 
clothed  in  fantastic  manner.  She 
held  out  her  hand  for  money,  pre- 
sumably for  religious  purposes,  and 
on  reccix  ing  some  she  commenced  a 
series  of  g\  rations  worthy  of  recalling 
the  whirling  dervishes  of  Cairo, 
Eg\pt.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
remember  a  couplet  that  could  be 
applied  here. 

"(lod  ne\  er  had  a  house  of  pra\  er, 
But  Satan  had  a  chapel  there." 

[Editor's  note — Mrs.  Whittaker's 
article  on  Japan  will  be  concludtxl  in 
next  month's  "Spindle."  We  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
correct  a  mistake  printed  in  our  first 
issue,  last  August.  We  stated  from 
sources  available  that  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker  had  been  a  missionary  in  Japan. 
Eddie  writes  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  he  was  not  converttnl  b\  a 
missionar\ .  To  (juote  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker.  ■"Before  coming  to  the  Orient 
1  spent  three  months  in  Belgium 
with  m\  brother  in  St<ite  Depart- 
mental work.  In  Januar\ .  UMS.  I 
came  to  Japan  in  dual  capacity — antl 
here  learned  that  one  and  one  =  one.) 


spinning  Frames 
in  the  Orient- 
Spindles  and  Rings 

The  following  letter  with  the  snap- 
shot shown  above  was  received  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Keeler  from  the  Orient 
last  month : 

Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Herewith  is  a  snapshot  of  one  of 
your  spinning  frames  now  operating 
in  the  Wah  Shing  mill  in  Tsingtau, 
China. 

They  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  results.    We  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore 
Far  Eastern  Division,  Inc. 

sih  yung  yang 
Engineering  Division 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  us,  as  well 
as  to  our  friends  in  Japan  and  China, 
to  know  that  we  are  now  making  for 
our  Far  Eastern  trade  a  ring  that  is  a 
perfect  copy  of  that  made  by  Pratt 
Bros.,    Limited,    Oldham,  England; 

and  we  can  con- 
form our  spindle  to 
take  any  size  bobbin 
that  is  used  by  other 
builders. 

The  following  claims 
are  made  for  the  Whitin 
improved  gravity 
spindle: 

First.  It  is  the 
simplest  constructed 
spindle  made,  of  few 
parts,  and  these  easily 
replaceable,  should 
,  wear  appear. 

Second.  It  is  self- 
djusting;  no  setting  of  the  spindle 
aquired  after  once  put  into  operation. 


Third.  For  its  weight  it  runs 
with  the  least  consumption  of  power. 

Fourth.  By  our  improved  lubri- 
cating system  it  is  capable  of  high 
speeds,  and  free  from  throwing  oil 
under  working  conditions. 

Fifth.  It  is  of  excellent  construc- 
tion, made  of  the  best  material  ob- 
tainable, constructed  by  skilled  work- 
men. Each  spindle  passes  four  sep- 
arate inspections  before  it  is  finally 
approved. 

The  spindles  are  of  the  same  gener- 
al construction,  but  vary  as  to  sizes 
and  character  of  whirls. 

The  Whitin  rings  are  unsurpassed 
for  roundness,  smoothness,  hardness, 
and  durability.  The  hardening  and 
heat  treating  of  spinning  and  twisting 
rings  require  a  very  close  and  accurate 
supervision.  They  must  be  hardened 
very  nicely  in  order  to  retain  the 
accuracy  and  roundness,  and  depth  of 
penetration  of  the  hardened  case. 

This  case  must  not  penetrate  too 
deeply,  as  the  ring  will  be  too  brittle 
and  fail  in  service. 

Exact  temperatures  and  most  deli- 
cate of  instruments  are  required  in 
calibrating  temperatures  where  these 
rings  are  heated. 
It  has  required 
years  of  study  and 
experiment  to  get 
this  heat-treating 
process  down  to  an 
exact  science,  and  we  feel  that  we  can 
produce  longer-life  rings  than  any 
that  have  been  put  on  the  market 
up  to  this  time. 


Harley  Keeler,  foreman  of  the 
cylinder  job,  and  Morrison,  of  the 
milling  job,  decided  to  swap  a  setting 
of  Ancona  eggs.  There  were  thirty- 
six  eggs  in  this  deal,  and  a  hatch  of 
three  chickens  was  the  sum  total  of 
the  results.  Ask  Morrison  how  many 
of  these  three  chickens  he  had.  We 
all  know  that  Keeler  has  good  hens. 
Many  a  day  he  has  a  hundred  percent 
egg  record,  but  no  chickens  from 
eighteen  eggs  need  an  explanation. 


Mr.  "Stogie"  Miller,  of  White's 
job,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


"  'Diabutsu'  (Great  Buddha),  lo- 
cated at  Kamakura,  Japan,  was  built 
nearly  one  thousand  years  ago;  one- 
tenth  is  of  pure  gold,  nine-tenths 
copper  and  bronze;  knobs  on  head 
and  forehead  are  of  gold.  It  was 
originally  covered  by  a  big  temple 
building,  but  about  400  years  ago  an 
earthquake  and  flood  destroyed  the 
temple  and  so  left  the  idol  exposed. 
This  place  is  along  the  lake  shore 
about  an  hour's  ride  from  Tokio. 
When  we  went  down  there  last 
Sunday,  it  was  a  beautiful  day; 
hence  we  were  able  to  secure  this 
picture." 

"The  Whittakers"  and  Mrs.  Ma- 
ple Tree  and  her  little  "Leaf"  can 
be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  idol. 


America's  Reputation  in 
China  Without  Parallel 

The  following  article  was  clipped 
from  a  newspaper  printed  in  China  in 
the  English  language.  We  sincerely 
hope  it  is  a  true  report  of  public 
opinion  in  China. 

"While  America  is  making  such 
efforts,  pro-Americanism  is  running 
very  high  in  China,  both  among  the 
officials  and  the  people;  they  are  so 
enthusiastic  toward  America  that 
they  are  prepared  to  entrust  all  en- 
terprises in  their  country  to  Ameri- 
cans. A  recent  report  says:  'The 
reputation  of  America  in  China  is 
without  a  parallel,  and  now  is  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  activities  in 
China  of  Ameiican  business  men.' 
We  do  not  think  that  this  is  on  exag- 
geration." 


Electrical  Department 

Electricity  was  introduced  in  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1877.  The  equipment 
then  consisted  of  one  Waterhouse 
arc  dynamo  of  35-lamp  capacity. 
The  lamps  were  the  open  arc  type. 
The  dynamo  was  located  in  what  is 
now  the  southwest  corner  of  Fletcher's 
job  and  was  belted  to  the  old  water- 
wheel.  John  Snelling  had  charge  at 
this  time. 

In  1888  four  additional  arc  dyna- 
mos of  the  same  type  but  of  larger 
capacity  were  purchased .  These  were 
installed  in  the  same  place  and  addi- 
tional lamps  put  up  about  the  works, 
four  of  them  being  put  in  operation 
on  the  tool  job  on  October  24,  1888. 
Some  of  the  old  arc  lights  can  still  be 
seen  overhead  on  Ben  Brines'  job. 

In  1891  the  railroad  to  Linwood  was 
electrified;  and  the  first  electric  lo- 
comotive in  the  country  was  assem- 
bled here  and  put  into  operation  by 
Harry  Haselden,  as  told  in  an  earlier 
issue. 


This  locomotive  replaced  the  oxen, 
or  "The  Blue  Bulls,"  as  they  were 
more  generally  known,  in  hauling 
freight  from  Linwood  freight  yard. 
No.  1  passenger  car,  now  known  as 
the  "Dinky,"  was  put  in  operation 
about  1891. 

In  1896  the  power  station  was 
built  and  the  dynamos  moved  into 
it  and  additional  direct  current  gen- 
erators for  supplying  power  to  motors 


First  Electric  Locomotive  in  America 

in  different  locations  about  the  Works 
installed.  The  shop  was  then  wired 
for  incandescent  lamps.  H.  A.  Hasel- 
den l)ecan\e  foreman   at    this  time. 

In  1901  a  radical  electrical  change 
took  place.  The  old  direct-current 
system  was  supplanted  by  the  more 
modern  alternating  current.  The 
old  open  arc  lanxps  were  replaced  by 
the  enck)sed  t>  pe.  These  were  gra- 
dually discontinued  as  the  high  can- 
dle-power mazda  can\e  into  use. 

There  has  been  a  constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  motors  and  lamps 
in  the  shop,  but  no  great  change  in 
e(iuipment.  The  motor  eciuipmenl 
of  the  shop  and  jireniises  of  the  con\- 
pan>-  consists  of  145  motors  oi  sizes 


Incidentally  there  are  7,800  to  7,900 
lights  in  the  shop,  which  have  a  habit 
of  periodically  requiring  "fixin." 

The  telephone  system  outgrew  the 
old  switchboard  in  1917,  and  an  eigh- 
ty-line board  was  installed.  Thi- 
board  has  had  twenty  additional  linL> 
installed  lately.    It  was  during  thi> 
change  that  the  present  foreman  made 
a   painful   discovery.     In  soldering 
the  terminals  of  the  wires  he  noticed 
that  they  immediately  became  un- 
soldered,  and   it  was  not   until  he 
took  a  receiver  and   "listened  in" 
that  he  discovered  the  reason.  Yes; 
the  language  of  some  of  the  foremen 
trying   to   get   their  castings  first, 
simply  melted  the  solder.   At  present, 
there  are  nearly  125  phones  about 
the  shop;  and  if  anyone  thinks 
are  not  used,  let  him  stand  outside 
Wood's  Ofiice  and  hear  Irvin  chirp 
merrily,  "Number  please."    The  Au- 
tocall switchboard  is  located  on  the 
telephone  switchboard.     In  the  in- 
stallation of  this  system  19.000  feet 
of  wire  was  used. 

The  electrical  job  is  all  set  to  help 
(Hit  the  new  construction  work  about 
the  shop  and  town,  as  well  as  keep 
up  the  constant  demand  for  repairs, 
joe  Damour  finds  time  now  and  then 
to  tr\  out  his  new  camera  on  some  of 
his  fellow  workmen,  and  we  have 
sample  of  his  work  presenting  (".uertin 
and  Thurston  as  linesmen,  the  pole- 
toj)  artists  of  the  electrical 
otherwise  known  as  "Mutt 
left." 


job 
anc 


Fred  Clough 


ranguig  n-om 


I4  H.  P.  to  150  H.  P. 


llarrv  Hazelton 
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Mutt  and  Jeff,  the  Linemen 


The  following 

men 

now 

make 

up 

the  crew  of  electricians: 

In- 

Shop 

On  Job 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS.  MOS. 

Dirk  Freiswyk 

27 

22 

Robt.  Robinson 

19 

19 

Frank  Mateer 

12 

12 

William  Britton 

12 

12 

William  Fanning 

9 

7 

David  Aldrich 

6 

Fred  Clough 

^Yi 

James  Daubney 

5 

3 

Joe  Damour 

5 

4 

Leland  Hemenway 

4^ 

Rock  Lemoine 

3 

Martin  Ferwerda 

4 

2 

Nelson  Leclair 

33^ 

1 

Arthur  Beaulien 

3 

7 

Ray  Jones 

3 

6 

Glen  Creamer 

1 

Emery  Guertin 

2 

3 

2 

Edward  Birchall 

2 

7 

Carl  Freiswyk 

2 

4 

John  Wright 

2 

3 

Robert  Thurston 

W2 

^2 

Abraham  Twight 

1 

1 

Herbert  Melloe 

6 

6 

Thomas  Ashton  Has  Not 
Forgotten  the  Old  Days 
with  W.  M.  W. 
Back  in  '60 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
old-timers  who  are  not  with  us  today. 
Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  looks  back  with 
much  pleasure  to  those  days  with  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  just  after 
the  Civil  War.  His  letter  seems  to 
point  out  the  facts  we  have  often 
dwelt  upon,  and  that  is  that  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  offers  to  us 
all  something  more  than  mere  work. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  fret  over  our 
petty  trials  of  the  moment,  let  us  stop 


and  reflect.  The  chances  are  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  day  when  we  will  l>e 
looking  back  over  the  years  and 
declaring  this  very  period  in  our 
lives  as  our  happiest. 

Mr.  Ash  ton's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Willimantic,  Conn., 

March  22,  1920. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  paper,  the  "Whitin  Spindle," 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  same. 

A  brief  sketch  of  my  life  while 
living  in  Whitinsville  might  be  of 
some  interest  to  many  of  your  readers. 
After  serving  four  years  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  during  the  Civil 
War,  through  the  advice  of  Mr.  John 
Schofield  I  went  to  Whitinsville,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  of  December,  1865, 
I  started  as  an  apprentice  to  the  ma- 
chinist trade.  My  first  boss  was  Mr. 
Oren  Wade.  While  serving  my  time 
I  think  I  worked  for  more  job  hands 
than  any  other  boy  in  the  shop.  Mr. 
Taf  t  was  very  kind  to  me  and  changed 
me  several  times  to  jobs  that  wanted 
extra  hands.  In  this  way  I  was  given 
more  knowledge  of  the  many  jobs  in 
the  shop. 

Six  months  before  my  time  was  up 
I  was  given  75  cards  with  self-strip- 
pers to  set  up,  and  with  one  man  for 
a  helper  I  had  them  ready  to  ship  on 
schedule  time.  For  this  extra  work 
I  received  fifty  cents  per  day  for  the 
rest  of  my  apprenticeship. 

Outside  of  the  shop  I  had  little 
time  for  idle  thought.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  G.  A.  R.,  several  local 
dramatic  clubs,  a  member  of  a  church 
choir,  an  officer  of  the  first  fire  com- 
pany in  Whitinsville,  and  a  member 
of  the  Whitinsville  Brass  Band. 

April,  1872,  a  sad  thing  came  into 
my  life.  My  wife  died,  and  I  was  left 
with  a  girl  baby  and  a  boy  less  than 
two  years  old.  My  parents  lived  in 
Willimantic,  so  I  decided  to  go  home. 

In  July,  1872,  I  commenced  work 
for  the  Willimantic  Linen  Co.,  now 
called  the  American  Thread  Co.  On 
March  9,  1914,  after  42  years'  ser- 
vice, I  was  pensioned  off"  at  half  pay 
with  several  others. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  am  able  to 
give  you  this  brief  sketch,  and  my 
thoughts  often  take  me  l^ack  to 
Whitinsville  as  one  happy  time  of  my 
life. 

Yours  truly, 
Thomas  Ashton. 


An  April  Shower 

Theresa  Dufries  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  twenty-five  of  her 
girl  friends  at  her  home.  Another  of 
the  traditional  mock  marriages  took 
place  upon  the  occasion.  Those 
taking  part  were  Grace  Osterman, 
bride;  Hattie  Opperwall,  groom;  Le- 
na De  Haas,  bridesmaid ;  Dorothy 
Flanigan,  best  man ;  Alice  Colt,  flower 
girl;  Myrtle  Graves,  clergyman. 

A  miscellaneous  shower  was  given 
Miss  Dufries  in  view  of  her  coming 
wedding,  which  will  include  Ser- 
geant Charles  Willard,  of  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  The  gifts  consisted  of 
hand-painted  china,  cut  glass,  silver- 
ware, linen,  and  paintings.  And  not 
the  least  was  the  unpacking  of  a  well- 
filled  basket  containing  such  good 
things  as  home-made  cakes  from  the 
famous  kitchens  of  Mrs.  Graves  and 
Mrs.  Buma.  A  good  time  was  re- 
ported by  everybody. 


Notes  from  the  East 

Douglas  Roughriders 

Now  that  the  East  Douglas  Hotel 
is  running,  it  is  quite  interesting 
to  watch  the  new  men  riding  in  the 
trucks.  They  are  not  used  to  such 
rough  riding,  and  they  keep  one  hand 
busy  holding  their  hat,  and  the  other 
hand  feeling  for  their  head  to  cover 
the  hat. 

The  boys  at  the  East  Douglas 
Hotel  speak  well  of  the  hotel  and  the 
people  in  charge  of  it,  but  what  they 
say  of  the  ride  down  and  back  would 
not  look  well  in  print. 

I  suppose  the  Douglas  boys  will 
be  looking  over  the  time-clock  boards 
to  see  who  took  the  half  day  off  to 
write  these  items  up. 

Kenyon  says  it  seems  almighty 
good  to  have  the  trucks  back  on  the 
road. 

Perhaps  Sam  Elliott  would  like  it 
better  if  the  trucks  would  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Another  grand  and  glorious  feeling 
is  experienced  when  the  trucks  run 
alongside  of  the  road  and  the  l)ranches 
snap  you  on  the  ears. 

Bill  says  any  fool  could  make  a 
fortune  carrying  cream  from  East 
Douglas.  By  the  time  you  reached 
Whitinsville  you  could  pass  around 
the  l)uttermilk  at  10  cents  per  and 
siniply  ooze  in  butter  at  80  cents  per. 
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Team  Standing 


Office  League 

With  only  two  more  weeks  to  go 
as  we  go  to  press,  the  Main  Office 
has  changed  its  position  in  the  league 
standing  and  now  has  a  comfortable 
lead.  The  other  teams  are  going 
to  try  their  best  to  drag  down  the 
pennant  flag  of  the  present  winner, 
for  by  so  doing  they  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  cup  in  competition  for 
another  year  at  least. 

The  Drafting  Room,  contrary  to 
the  popular  belief,  is  not  a  one-man 
team,  as  the  individual-standing  col- 
umn will  show.  They  have  three 
exceptionally  good  bowlers,  Mont- 
gomery, Lamb,  and  MinshuU;  l>ut 
their  lead  was  taken  away  from  them 
during  a  serious  slump,  in  which 
Montgomery  was  nursing  a  sore  arm. 

The  averages,  individual,  and  team 
standing  follow,  including  the  week 
ending  April  1 7 : 


Individual 

Standing 

Montgomery 

97.5 

Nel.son 

84.0 

Broadhiirst 

92.8 

Rollins 

83.9 

Lamb 

89.6 

Wilnuit 

83.7 

MinshiiU 

89.5 

C  rawford,  W. 

81.9 

Johnston 

89.2 

Duggan 

81.2 

Foley 

89.1 

Murray 

80.5 

Noble 

88.9 

Alden 

80.2 

Driscoll 

88.3 

Keeler 

79.9 

Bullock 

87.9 

Carpenter 

79.7 

Wild 

87.1 

Ferguson 

79.6 

Ferry 

86.4 

Breniian 

79.2 

Lasell 

86.4 

Rogers 

79.0 

Lincoln 

85.6 

Larkin 

78.8 

Greenwood 

85.1 

Ball 

78.5 

Crawford,  H. 

84.9 

Whipple 

77.2 

Noyes 

84.7 

McC.oey 

77.1 

Scott 

84.4 

Meek 

72.2 

Boiitiette 

84.3 

Orrell 

67.8 

Parks 

84.1 

Total    Pinfall    and    l.KAta'K  Standing 


Team  1,  Main  Office 
Team  2,  Drafting  Room 
Team  4,  Repair  Department 
Team  3,  No.  2  Office 

High  Individual  Strinc;s 


Montgomery 
Driscoll 
Minshull 
Crawford,  H. 


136 
120 
119 
1 13 


Lamb 
Lasell 
Hroadhurst 
Johnston 


26,018 
25,892 
25,762 
25,028 


113 

111 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 


High  Individual  Fivk-Strings 


Montgomery 
Johnston 
Broadhiirst 
Driscoll 


529 
505 
493 
491 


Crawford,  H. 
Foley 
Noble 
Minshull 


478 
474 
474 
473 


Shop  League 

The  Shop  Bowling  League  still 
holds  the  interest  of  the  bowling  fans 
every  Monday  and  Wednesday  night. 
Spinning  has  dropped  but  four  points, 
which  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and 
more  so  when  one  notices  that  its 
total  pinfall  is  not  so  very  much 
higher  than  its  nearest  competitor, 
the  Spindle  Job. 

Cards  have  walked  right  up  in  the 
team  standing  and  have  recently 
taken  the  second  place  away  from  the 
Spindles,  }et  at  that  they  were  189 
pins  behind  the  Spindles  in  total 
pinfall.  It  shows  fighting  ciuaiities 
when  a  team  can  win  out  b\'  a  tew 
pins  when  necessary.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  finish  of  the 
Cards,  Si)in<!les,  Foundr)-,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous, as  there  were  but  eight 
points  between  the  second  and  fifth 
place  teams  on  the  week  ending 
April  ?<. 

On  the  week  ending  .April  17,  ihe 
league  standing  is  as  tOllows: 


Team 

Won 

Lost 

Percent 

Spinning 

43 

5 

.896 

Cards 

29 

15 

.659 

Spindles 

28 

16 

.636 

Miscellaneous 

26 

18 

.591 

Foundry 

23 

25 

.479 

Patterns 

15 

29 

.J-i  1 

Pickers 

14 

34 

.Zoo 

Combers 

8 

40 

.167 

Team  Averages 

OA  1 

89.4 

^j^ii  iLiies 

88.2 

ivi  isceiia  I  leoiis 

86.7 

86.6 

Pickers 

S3. 3 

Patterns 

oil 

84.2 

Foundry 

XJ.  1 

Combers 

81.9 

Total  Pinf.\ll 

Spinning 

16,094 

1 .341 

Spindles 

14,561 

1  .o24 

Miscellaneous 

14,344 

1 ,304 

Cards 

14.295 

1  inn 

Pickers 

15.358 

1  ■)QA 

1 ,  JoU 

Patterns 

13,924 

Foundry 

15,146 

1,262 

Combers 

14,693 

1.224 

High 

Individual  Strings 

Anderson,  G. 

127 

Flvnn 

112 

Hourihan 

126 

Celley 

111 

Marien 

124 

Lemoine 

111 

Brown,  F. 

116 

Plante 

109 

Willard 

115 

Gahan 

109 

Roche,  T. 

113 

Donavan,  F. 

107 

Kiernan 

112 

McGowan 

107 

High  Individual 

Three-Strings 

Marien 

318 

Plante 

298 

Roche,  T. 

316 

Cellev 

298 

Flvnn 

313 

Balla'rd.  11. 

295 

Willard 

313 

(iahan 

292 

Donavan,  F. 

309 

Anderson.  ( l 

292 

Brown,  F. 

303 

Ferguson,  R 

290 

Saturday  night.  April  10.  Archie 
Marien  and  John  Fl\  nn  met  in  mori.il 
combat  on  the  bowling  alleys  It 
was  a  twenty-string  battle  and  a 
close  fight  all  the  way.  Marien  was 
only  leading  five  pins  in  the  fourteenth 
string,  and  by  sixteen  pins  in  the 
eighteenth  string.  Flvnn  fell  down 
in  the  last  three  strings,  losing  out 
1)\-  forty-five  pins  in  the  twentieth. 

The  score,  string  by  string,  was  as 
follows: 


I  NDI  VIDUAr. 

Standing 

Flynn 

.Advantage  .Advantage 

Marion 

Willard 

91.1 

Clark 

85.7 

1 

99 

1 

100 

Marien 

93.5 

O'Neil 

85.3 

2 

88 

6 

81 

Roche,  T. 

92.7 

Mc(  "luinness 

85.3 

92 

2 

100 

Connors.  D. 

91.8 

\incent 

85.1 

4 

90 

14 

1(»2 

.Anderson,  ( '■. 

91.0 

Hourihan 

85.1 

5 

88 

23 

')7 

Dona\an,  L. 
.Melia,  T. 

90.2 
90. 1 

I  .enioinc 
Hall 

85.1 
84.9 

6 

107 

24 

108 

Flynn 

89.9 

Leonard 

84.8 

7 

87 

29 

')2 

Connors,  B. 

89.7 

McCarthy 

84.6 

8 

101 

19 

01 

Bisson 

89.6 

Anderson,  P. 

84.6 

9 

108 

3 

^)2 

Dona\an,  F. 

89.5 

Grad>- 

84.5 

10 

85 

20 

102 

K.ine 

89.3 

Deslauriers 

84.4 

11 

94 

17 

1)1 

Ballard,  I'. 

89.1 

Ferguson 

83.8 

12 

99 

9 

Cellev 

89.0 

-Mai-tel 

83.8 

13 

94 

12 

')7 

Ballard,  H. 
Brown,  F. 

88.9 
88.9 

Brown,  J. 
Nelia.  J. 
Mulligan 

83.6 
83.6 

14 

103 

5 

*)() 

Johnson 

88.9 

83.5 

15 

92 

12 

0^) 

( '.ahan 

88.6 

Peltier 

83.4 

16 

90 

13 

^)1 

Wood 

88.5 

^'<.)ung 

83.0 

17 

91 

18 

1  la una 

87.9 

Roche,  A. 

81.6 

18 

89 

16 

S7 

Plante 

87.8 

Montgomer>' 

80.5 

19 

82 

37 

10.1 

Kiernan 

87.4 

.Atterbiirv 

80.4 

20 

85 

45 

1)3 

Connors,  P. 

86.8 

Roche,  R. 

80.3 

Hartley 
l'~inne>' 

86.3 
85.9 

Denoncourt 
Perkins 

79.3 
79.0 

Average 

1.864 

45 

1.909 

Mc(  "low.m 

85.9 

93.2 

A\ erage 

95.45 
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Soccer  Football  Stages  a  Comeback  as  Snow  Melts. 
Whitin  Machine  Works  Win  First  Two  Games  2-0 


League  Standing 


Goals 


The  Whitin  Machine  Works  soccer 
football  team  traveled  to  Pawtucket 
to  play  the  J.  P.  Coats  team,  of  that 
city,  and  in  spite  of  the  long  lay-off 
beat  the  Pawtucket  team  2  to  0. 
We  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  play 
against  the  strong  wind  that  was 
blowing.  The  ball  was  kicked  off  at 
3.30  by  Pawtucket,  who  immediately 
pressed  hard;  but  the  Whitin  team, 
strengthened  by  two  new  players, 
Rutter  and  Black,  put  up  strong 
opposition.  The  defensive  was  so 
good  that  Rothwell  only  handled  the 
ball  twice  during  the  first  half.  Our 
opponents  tried  all  kinds  of  plays 
and  tricks  to  enable  them  to  score; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
whistle  blew  for  half  time  with  no 
score  for  either  side. 

The  second  half  was  all  Whitin's, 
as  the  boys  from  the  machine  town 
took  advantage  of  the  wind  which 
favored  them.  The  J.  P.  Coats 
team  tired  very  quickly  in  this  half 
and  were  continually  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  first  blood  drawn  was 
from  a  beautiful  pass  from  Jackson 
to  Nuttall,  who  with  a  cleverly 
directed  shot  placed  the  ball  between 
the  uprights  for  the  first  goal.  After 
play  was  resumed,  the  Whitin  players 
lost  no  time  in  forcing  their  adver- 
saries back  into  their  own  goal  mouth, 
and  some  lucky  stops  by  the  Pawtuck- 
et players  kept  the  score  down  con- 
siderably. As  a  last  hope  the  J.  P. 
Coats  players  started  to  play  a  one 
back  game,  but  we  were  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  foiled  their  plan  with 
the  short  passing  game.  The  for- 
wards worked  with  clock-like  pre- 
cision. Haynes  with  his  speed  had 
the  Pawtucket  men  at  his  mercy. 
In  one  of  these  smooth  advances 
Haynes  sent  a  dandy  center  right 
to  Nuttall's  toe,  and  as  he  had  plenty 
of  time  nicely  placed  it  beyond  the 
Pawtucket  goal-keeper's  reach  for 
the  second  and  final  goal  of  the  game. 
The  lineup: 

Whitin  Machine  Works  J.  P.  Coats 
Rothwell,  g.  g.,  Howard 

Black,  rb.  rb.,  Barlow 

Maddox,  lb.  lb.,  Barry 

Lightbown,  rhb.  rhb.,  Minshull 

Hoyle,  chb.  chb..  Stock  - 

Cameron,  Ihb.  Ihb.,  Ferguson 

Haynes,  or.  or.,  Crompton 

Nuttall,  ir.  ir.,  Gunn 

Wade,  c.  c,  Murphy 

Rutter,  il.  il..  Smith 

Jackson,  ol.  ol.,  Mullarke 

Linesmen:  (J.  P.  Coats)  Power,  (Whitins) 
Cowburn.  Time:  45-minute  halves.  Goals 
scored:  by  Whitins,  Nuttall  2;  J.  P.  Coats,  0. 


The  Howard  &  BuUough  soccer 
football  team  came  up  to  Whitinsville 
on  April  third  only  to  be  taken  into 
camp  to  the  tune  of  2  to  0.  The  game 
was  very  interesting,  short,  snappy 
passing  featuring  all  the  way  through. 
Repeatedly  the  ball  would  be  carried 
up  to  the  goal,  only  to  have  fast, 
strong  defensive  work  drive  the  ball 
back  to  mid-field. 

We  lost  the  toss  and  defended  the 
Pleasant  Street  goal.  During  the 
first  half  D  ixon,  the  Howard  &  Bul- 
lough  goalie,  was  kept  hustling,  and 
his  elTorts  kept  our  score  down  to 
two  counts.  Long  shots  were  easy 
for  him,  so  close  playing  with  quick, 
sure  passing  was  tried  to  advantage. 

Nuttall  made  a  clever  pass  to 
Wade,  who  was  scarcely  three  yards 
from  the  goal  mouth,  and  the  op- 
posing goal-tender  did  not  have  a 
look-in.  Haynes  had  been  showing 
great  speed  throughout  the  contest 
and  in  one  of  his  outbursts  took  the 
ball  right  up  to  the  goal,  where  a 
nice  loping  shot  to  Wade  counted  for 
a  second  score,  as  he  headed  it  be- 
tween the  uprights  for  the  final  tally. 

The  visitors  were  game  and  fought 
hard  to  score,  but  Rothwell  and  his 
guardians,  Black  and  Maddox,  took 
good  care  of  our  interests.  The  half 
ended:  Whitin  Machine  Works,  2; 
Howard  &  Bullough,  0. 

The  second  half  was  a  little  slower, 
because  the  players  were  tired  and 
our  team  seemed  to  realize  the 
value  of  defensive  playing.  The  Paw- 
tucket boys  had  some  close  misses; 
once  an  apparently  sure  shot  was 
hastily  driven  over  the  bar,  and  at 
another  time  over-anxiety  allowed  a 
tally  to  slip  away  for  a  corner-kick. 

The  lineup: 
Whitin  Machine  Works 

Howard  &  Bullough 

Rothwell,  g. 
Black,  rb. 
Maddox,  lb. 
Lightbown,  rhb 
Hoyle,  chb. 
Cameron,  Ihb. 
Haynes,  or. 
Nuttall,  ir. 
Wade,  c. 
Cowburn,  il. 
Jackson,  ol. 

Linesmen:  (Whiti 
Brennan.  Referee 
scored:  by  Whitins, 


g.,  Dixon,  R. 
rb.,  McBride 
lb.,  Dixon,  C. 
rhb.,  McKenna,  J. 
chb.,  Wildgoose 
Ihb.,  Cox 
or.,  McKenna,  J.  A. 

ir.,  Stinson 
c,  Gee 
il.,  White 
ol.,  Proctor 
ns)  Blakely,  (H.  &  B.) 
J.    Pendleton.  Goals 
Wade  2;  by  H.  cS:  B.,  0. 


w. 

L. 

Dr. 

For 

As. 

Pts. 

Fairlawn 

9 

1 

2 

.31 

\5 

20 

Whitins 

7 

,3 

1 

2.S 

18 

l.S 

Kmmets 

6 

.S 

1 

26 

20 

13 

H.  &  B. 

.S 

6 

2 

20 

2.T 

12 

Lonsdale 

^ 

4 

.S 

26 

22 

11 

Greystone 

3 

0 

l.S 

9 

10 

B.  C. 

2 

7 

0 

11 

29 

4 

Coats 

1 

9 

1 

9 

2.S 

3 

The  revised  schedule  of  the  Paw- 
tucket and  District  Soccer  League 
is  as  follows: 

May  1 — Fairlawn  vs.  Emmetts, 
Greystone  vs.  Lonsdale,  Whitins  vs. 

B.  C. 

May  8 — Greystone  vs.  Coats,  B. 

C.  vs.  Lonsdale. 

May  15 — Whitins  vs.  Greystone, 
Coats  vs.  B.  C. 

May  22 — B.  C.  vs.  Greystone. 

First  named  clubs  have  choice  of 
grounds. 


Hand  Soap  in  Demand 
on  Hanny's  Job 

If  hand  soap  can  make  a  clean  job, 
Hanny's  job  ought  to  be  clean.  Mr. 
Devlin,  of  this  job,  became  a  little 
frightened  at  the  shortage  of  sugar 
and  he  didn't  know  but  "hand  soap" 
might  become  as  scarce;  so  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  jeans  and  pulled  out 
"twenty  cents"  and  blew  himself  to 
two  cans  of  hand  soap.  Some  of  the 
fellows  had  seen  him  do  this  and 
thought  they  would  clean  up  at  Mr. 
Devlin's  expense.  Everything  went 
along  fine  until  Mr.  Devlin  found 
that  he  had  only  a  half  a  can  of  hand 
soap  left,  and  this  put  him  on  his 
mettle.  He  resolved  to  stop  the 
general  clean-up,  and  this  is  how  it 
was  done.  He  purchased  a  flat  tin 
box,  put  the  remaining  hand  soap  in 
it,  deposited  the  same  in  his  pocket, 
then  with  a  smile  on  his  face  patted 
himself  on  the  back. 

The  boys  of  the  job  were  boiaid  to 
get  the  hand  soap,  so  a  "Ways  and 
Means"  committee  was  appointed 
and  in  some  way  or  other  got  that  box, 
which  they  soldered  up  tight.  They 
also  patted  themselves  on  the  back 
and  smiled.  When  Devlin  came  to 
use  his  soap,  he  saw  the  predicament 
he  was  in,  but  facing  it  braveh'  he 
suddenly  bethought  himself  of  a 
can  opener  that  he  had.  The  boys 
are  looking  for  easier  prey. 
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Paint  Dipping  Dept. 

In  comparison  with  most  other 
departments  in  the  shop  the  Paint 
Dipping  Department  and  Stock  Room 
are  comparatively  new.  The  Paint 
Dipping  Department  was  started  in 
June,  1905,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Owen.  Mr. 
W.  O.  Halpin  was  placed  in  charge, 
l)eing  transferred  from  the  Paint 
Shop,  where  he  had  worked  under  the 
late  Charles  H.  Pollock  since  Octo- 
ber 1,  1895. 

At  that  time  paint  dipping  was 
largely  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  had  not  reached  its  present  stage 
of  perfection.  Today  (as  few  people 
realize  who  buy  automobiles)  a  very 
large  proportion  of  automobiles  are 
either  dipped  or  sprayed,  the  finish 
being  equal  to  and  in  some  cases 
better  than  brush-work. 

Starting  with  one  man,  the  de- 
partment has  grown  steadily  until 


Stock  Room  and  Paint  Dipping  Department 

at  present  it  employs  twenty  men 
and  turns  out  work  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes  for  most  all  departments  in  the 
shop. 

When  this  department  was  first 
started,  it  was  located  in  the  room 
under  the  present  Employment  Ofiice, 
now  occupied  by  the  chuck  jol).  It 
remained  there  until  March,  1910, 
when  it  was  moved  to  the  west  end  of 
No.  1  Shop,  that  l)uilding  having 
been  just  completed. 

In  January,  1920,  it  was  mo\ed  to 
its  present  temporary  location,  in 
the  west  end  of  the  new  extension  to 
No.  1  Shop,  until  the  proposed  new 
building  on  Main  Street,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  construction,  is  completed, 
when  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
m()\ed  lo  the  new  building. 


W.  O.  Halpin 


stock  Room 

Previous  to  1910,  there  was  no 
central  storage  for  castings  in  the 
shop,  the  castings  being  left  in  the 
Cast  Iron  Room  until  called  for  or 
stored  in  the  x  arious  cellars. 

It  had  long  been  deemed  necess.uA' 
to  ha\  e  a  Cast  Iron  Stock  Room,  but 
the  necessary  room  was  not  ax  ailable 
Lintil  the  new  extension  to  No.  1 
Shop  was  completed  in  March,  1910. 

At  that  time  about  20,000  square 
feet  was  allotted  for  a  Stock  Room, 
and  Mr.  W.  O.  Halpin  was  placed 
in  charge.  This  space  was  considered 
aniple  for  a  great  many  years,  but 
e\en  now,  incUKiing  the  storages  in 
the  \aiious  cellars,  about  30,000 
stjuare  feet  are  occupied. 

It  is  expected  that  two  entire 
floors  will  be  allotted   to  the  Stock 


Room  in  the  new  building,  or  about 
40,000  square  feet. 

Under  the  present  system  all  cast- 
ings leaving  the  Cast  Iron  Room  are 
checked  and  recorded  by  the  Stock 
Room,  whether  the>'  are  carried  to  the 
shop  by  the  narrow-gauge  trolley 
line  or  by  electric  trucks.  When  the 
castings  reach  the  Stock  Room,  the>' 
are  sorted  and  counted  into  the  bins 
or  barrels,  and  the  amount  received 
recorded  against  that  order  and  de- 
li\ered  as  required  in  the  \arious 
departments  of  the  shop. 

At  the  present  time  we  haxv  12.000 
tons  of  cast  iron  stored  in  5,808 
bins,  and  1,960  barrels,  there  being 
4,564  different  kinds  of  cast  iron 
castings  in  stock,  in  addition  to  510 
kinds  of  malleable  iron  weighing 
150  tons  and  all  the  more  valuable 
metals  such  as  copper,  lead,  babbitt, 
zinc,  tin,  antimony,  phosphor  tin, 
aluminum,  etc.,  and  120  kinds  of 
wrenches. 

In  .April,  1917,  the  first  electric 
truck  was  bought;  and  it  pnned  so 
efiicient  that  we  now  have  eight 
trucks,  and  another  is  ordered. 

W  hile  these  trucks  travel  at  times 
al  the  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour  in  all 
parts  of  the  shop  and  no  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, when  you  hear  the  okl  Klaxon 
l>low  behind  you,  it  is  always  a  good 
SAFETY  FI RST  principle  to  step  one 
side. 

It  is  planned  to  put  in  a  despatch 
system  in  connection  with  the  trucks 
in  the  near  future,  by  which  we  will 
be  able  to  kee|)  in  closer  touch  with 
the  trucks  at  all  times,  enabling  u> 
to  reach  a  truck  on  a  hurr\-  call  more 
(juickly  and  eliminate  most  ot  tlu> 
unnecessarv  tra\  el. 
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The  service  record  of  Stock  and 
Dipping  Departments  follows: 


In  Shop 

On  Job 

Names 

Yrs. 

Mos.  Yrs.  Mos. 

Geo.  F.  Gleason 

is 

7 

1 

10 

Jacob  Deranian 

0  7 

6 

10 

1 

William  0.  Halpin 

0  I 

l-i 

6 

15 

1 

Walter  D.  Brown 

1  Q 

7 

3 

2 

Peter  King 

1  0 

11 

1 

10 

Mazik  Malkasian 

1  1 

7 

10 

7 

Negus  Arakaelian 

1 1 

7 

11 

7 

Thomas  J.  Joyce 

1 1 

5 

9 

8 

Hassan  Mustafa 

1 1 

2 

10 

1 

Minas  Badigian 

1  1 

1 

10 

1 

Kekor  Darvisian 

lU 

10 

10 

10 

Dado  Hagopian 

1  c\ 

9 

10 

9 

Kirk  Ovanisian 

1  n 

6 

10 

1 

Kazir  Kachadoorian 

10 

9 

z 

Q 

O 

9 

Aaron  H.  Adams 

10 

1 

10 
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9 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

Philip  J.  Reilly 

Joins  Whittaker 

in  the  Far  East 

The  increasing  demands  made  upon 
our  personal  representative  in  the 
Far  East,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Whittaker, 
due  to  the  large  machinery  instal- 
lations which  have  been  sent  there 
and  the  machinery  which  we  shall 
build  for  China  and  Japan  during  the 
next  few  years,  have  caused  the 
management  to  ask  him  to  cover  a 
great  deal  of  territory  in  his  travels 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  After 
careful  consideration,  therefore,  it 
seemed  wise  to  send  someone  to  share 
the  burden  which  Mr.  Whittaker  has 
been  successfully  carrying  on  so  long 
alone.  Obviously  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  man  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  textiles  and  mill  practice  who  would 
be  capable  of  rendering  assistance 
to  Mr.  Whittaker  and  our  customers 
while  the  machinery  is  being  put  into 
operation.  It  was  desired  to  secure, 
if  possible,  a  man  possessing  sufficient 
constructive  knowledge  to  recognize 
mechanical  troubles  as  they  arose 
and  one  who  could  use  his  experience 
when  called  upon  for  this  purpose. 

Like  most  large  corporations  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
number  of  employees  who  are  loyal 
and  faithful  and  capable  of  advance- 
ment, and  it  is  the  shop  policy  to 
promote  such  men  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  done.  The  Whitin  Machine 
Works  believes  thoroughly  in  devel- 
oping its  organization  from  the  inside, 
and  in  the  present  instance  the 
name  of  Mr.  Philip  J.  Reilly  was 


finally  selected  from  a  long  list  of 
possibilities.  Mr.  Reilly  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  mill  work  and 
has  been  connected  with  Whitin 
Machine  W(;rks  f(jr  about  eight 
years. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  he  has 
been  putting  in  his  time  on  special 
investigation  work,  both  here  at 
Whitinsville  and  in  various  nearb}' 
mills,  adding  to  his  experience  in  mill 
practice,  so  that  he  may  be  of  every 
possible  help  to  Mr.  Whittaker  and 
our  clients.  On  April  17  he  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Yokohama, 
Japan,  via  Honolulu.  Upon  arrival, 
Mr.  Reilly  will  take  up  his  new  work 
in  connection  with  Mr.  W^hittaker 
and  our  agents  in  the  Far  East, 
Messrs.  Gaston,  Williams,  and  Wig- 
more,  Inc. 

A  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Reilly's 
career  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  "Whitin  Spindle"  at 
this  time,  and  it  will  also  help  us  to 
feel  somewhat  better  acquainted  with 
him.  Mr.  Reilly  was  born  in  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  about  forty  years  ago 
and  has  from  childhood  been  familiar 
with  cotton  mills.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  one  of  his  first  toys  was  a 
"speeder,"  but  for  this  we  cannot 
vouch.  However,  he  spent  some 
three  years  as  a  young  man  in  the 
Corr  Mill,  Taunton,  and  was  then 
made  night  overseer  of  carding  at 
Acushnet  Mills,  New  Bedford.  From 
there  he  went  to  Millville,  N.  J.,  to 
be  carder  and  assistant  superinten- 
dent. Later,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city  and  made  a  connection 
with  one  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Yarn  Company's  mills  there.  He  has 
also  been  employed  in  Lyman  Mills, 
Holyoke,  and  some  other  New  Eng- 
land mills.  It  will  be  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  his  training  in  tex- 
tiles has  been  extensive,  and  this  has 
been  supplemented  by  nearly  fifteen 
years  on  the  construction  end.  He 
has  installed  roving  machinery  in 
most  of  the  mill  centers  of  the  coun- 
try, at  the  same  time  accumulating 
experience  and  a  large  number  of 
friends  owing  to  his  genial  disposition 
and  willingness  to  lend  a  hand  on 
any  mill  problems  which  have  come 
up,  wherever  he  has  been  located. 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  Mr. 
Reilly  to  our  Far  Eastern  customers, 
feeling  this  addition  to  our  force 
across  the  Pacific  will  lie  helpful 
and  appreciated. 
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From  Wood's  Office  comes  the 
report  on  the  number  of  telephone 
calls  received  on  the  day  beginning 
March  12,  7  A.  m.,  and  ending  March 
12,  5  P.  M. 

No.  of 


Time  Calls 

7  to   8   85 

8  to   9   103 

9  to  10   105 

10  to  11   110 

11  to  12   142 

1  to   2   173 

2  to   3   100 

3  to   4   114 

4  to   5   104 


9  hours   1,036 


According  to  reports  circulating 
from  the  pattern  loft,  Sally  Jones 
and  Jack  Leonard  are  going  into  the 
farming  business. 

In  the  recent  thunderstorm  we  had, 
Miss  Rossitter,  of  the  Production 
Department,  could  not  be  .seen  any- 
where in  the  room,  llpon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  she  had  hid- 
den under  Jimmie  Clark's  desk,  to 
escape  the  lightning.  What  about  it, 
Catherine? 

Conners  to  Johnston:  "Why  tlo 
they  have  knots  on  the  ocean  in- 
stead of  miles?" 

Johnston:  "Well,  you  see,  if  there 
weren't  knots,  we  wouldn't  have  the 
ocean  tide." — No.  2  Dal  ton's  Special. 

We  understand  that  the  board  of 
strategy  met  the  other  night  to  dis- 
cuss the  baseball  prospects  for  the 
coming  season.  The  main  topics 
were,  Will  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
have  a  sunset  league  and,  second, 
Will  Sunday  baseball  be  allowed  in 
Whitinsville?  These  are  questions 
that    are    being    heard  frequently. 

William  Banatt,  of  the  bolt  job, 
is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  baby  boy 
born  March  26,  1920. 


Can  it  be  true  that  our  faithful 
cartoonist  is  taking  up  a  new  hobby? 
We  hear  that  he  is  taking  up  knitting 
and  sewing.  Reports  have  it  that  he 
has  been  attending  the  sewing  circle 
lately,  cutting  out  patterns  and 
designing  costumes.  Stick  to  it, 
Jim.     We  wish  you  every  success. 

James  Dundas  went  to  Worcester 
recently  to  buy  a  diamond.  The 
diamond  is  still  in  town,  says  our 
correspondent,  "but  Jimmy  hasn't 
it." 

Levi  Wood  had  a  bad  fall  last 
month,  when  the  new  horse  he  was 
driving  started  to  exceed  the  speed 
limits  down  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
freight  house.  The  wagon  side-sw^iped 
the  trolley  car,  unseating  Mr.  Wood. 
It  was  a  lucky  escape  from  a  serious 
accident,  and  Mr.  Wood  should  be 
mentioned  for  his  effort  in  avoiding 
the  mishap  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  endured  his  personal  in- 
juries. 

Anyone  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
get  an  invitation  to  a  Meadow  View 
Gun  Club  Supper  is  sure  to  meet  a 
bunch  of  royal  good  fellows,  with 
lots  of  pep  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  a  li\  e  wire  really  is.  George 
vouches  for  the  statement  and  adds 
further  that  he  is  willing  to  back 
Horner's  electric  goat  with  any  one  of 
the  flock  kept  by  the  mystic  shriners 
of  this  vicinity. 

In  springtime  it  is  well  to  iiold  onto 
your  hat,  and  wise  to  know  the  ice 
before  venturing  forth. 

Bob  McKaig  holds  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  bather  of  the  season 
in  Meadow  Pond. 

It  is  reported  that  Gene  Veau  is 
so  accustomed  to  making  the  dail\- 
trip  to  East  Douglas  that  he  has 
decided  to  walk  on  Sundays. 

Among  the  interesting  doings  about 
the  shop  recenth-  was  the  shutting 
down  of  the  box  job  from  6  to  9 
p.  M.,  the  night  Wentzell  joined  the 
Rebeccas. 

"Keep  account  of  Nour  work  and 
take  it  over  to  the  time-keeper," 
said  the  second  hand  on  the  bolster 
job  to  one  of  the  new  men  recently. 
He  kept  accurate  account  all  day 
and  then  began  to  stack  bo.xes  up 
by  Miss  Hamilton's  desk. 

Charlie  Mateer  raided  his  father's 
hen  coop  recently  and  in  iiis  haste 


extracted  the  beautiful  tail  feathers 
of  the  prize  rooster.  Later  the 
plumage  was  made  into  Indian  darts 
by  our  hero  of  the  escapade.  When 
Frank  Mateer,  the  father  of  our  in- 
genious dart  maker,  confided  this 
story  to  his  friends,  their  sympathy 
knew  no  bounds.  Tom  Hamilton  was 
chief  of  the  mourners  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  of  one 
to  express  the  deep  sorrow  on  so 
great  a  loss. 

Jacob  Kooistra,  of  the  tool  job, 
takes  the  prize  in  kitten  raising. 
The  latest  product  of  his  cat  ranch 
was  that  of  a  day-old  kitten  having 
two  mouths,  two  noses,  and  three 
eyes.  None  of  us  believed  the  yarn 
until  the  actual  proof  was  brought  in 
by  Kooistra. 

Now  that  Fred  Snow  feels  better 
about  it,  we  would  like  to  add  to  our 
series  of  strange  baths  the  remarkable 
one  experienced  by  Fred  the  day  he 
slid  into  the  oil  tank.  We  are  glad  it 
wasn't  over  six  feet  deep,  Fred. 

We  understand  that  side  boards 
ha\e  been  ordered  for  the  bowling 
alley,  so  Boudreau,  of  the  chuck 
job,  can  keep  the  balls  on  the  alley. 
Some  of  us  need  a  few  grooves  dug 
to  channel  that  ball  down  to  the  left 
and  right  of  that  head  pin. 

The  Red  Sox  under  the  manage- 
ment of  DonaUl  Simmons  and  Bob 
Keelcr  are  all  set  for  a  good  season. 


Cupid's  Corner 

Roland  (iraves  and  Hazel  Rogers 
announced  their  marriage,  which  took 
place  Friday  e\  ening.  April  9.  Cupid 
certainh'  sprung  a  surprise  on  the 
many  friends  of  the  newly-weds. 
Our  foreman,  Benj.  Graves,  had  the 
novel  experience  of  blessing  the 
couple  as  they  returned  to  their  work 
Tuesday.  April  13. 

With  springtime  we  naturally  ex- 
pect that  romance  will  be  bus\-,  anil 
we  are  not  disappointed.  James 
O'Connor,  of  the  planer  job,  and 
Lillian  Cahill,  of  Peck's  job,  were 
married  recently.  Good  luck  to 
them  both. 

The  PaNToU  Department  has  al- 
ready made  arrangements  to  change 
any  young  lad\  's  name  on  the  pa>  roll 
who  so  desires.  There  were  two 
names  changed  the  week  ending  April 
10. 

The  engagement  of  Allen  Mclntyre 
and  Helen  Hentlry  has  been  an- 
nouncetl. 


Office  Notes 

On  the  morning  of  April  7,  one  of 
the  members  of  No.  4  bowh'ng  team 
was  called  on  the  phone,  and  a  voice 
inquired  how  our  match  with  the 
Main  Office  team  came  out.  He  was 
told  that  No.  4  team  won.  He  then 
inquired  the  score.  When  told  2,625 
and  2,655,  he  still  wanted  to  know 
which  .score  was  ours  and  which 
score  was  theirs.  Wonder  who  he  was? 

Helen  Colter  rolled  the  highest 
individual  string  of  the  Girl's  Bowling 
League.    Her  record  is  102  pins. 

Bob  Brown,  of  the  Drafting  Room, 
is  being  besieged  with  Ford  salesmen. 

Dorothy  van  der  Schaaf,  of  the 
Main  Office,  has  the  dancing  craze 
now.    There's  a  reason. 

Harry  Scott  says  he  got  his  nice 
pompadour  by  staying  in  damp 
churches. 

One  day  a  youngster  came  into  the 
office  and  asked  for  the  "boss." 
"Come  right  around  here,"  said 
Jennie. 

We  understand  that  James  Cahill 
has  bought  a  "flivver  bug  car  '  in 
order  to  make  more  frequent  trips  to 
Webster. 

Herbert  K.  Meek,  of  the  Produc- 
tion Department,  has  gone  to  New 
York,  where  he  will  undoubtedly 
become  "disgustingly"  rich  and  then 
settle  down  with  the  "girl  he  left 
behind  him." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  assistant 
superintendent  of  erection,  has  been 
indulging  a  good  deal  in  cards  lately, 
his  favorite  games  being  bridge  whist 
and  old  maid. 
To  Ye  Editor: 

It's  too  nice  weather  to  rack  one's 
brains  trying  to  think  of  news  enough 
to  satisfy  your  insatiable  appetite, 
so  nuff  for  now. 


Foundry  Notes 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
Inter-Foundry  bowling  matches  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  teams  were 
managed  by  Thomas  Dorsey  and  Fred 
McCarthy.  McCarthy's  team  won 
both  matches  by  a  large  number  ot 
pins.  The  only  trouble  was  it  took 
a  week's  vacation  for  McCarthy  to 
get  back  on  the  job,  as  the  strain  was 
too  much  for  him. 

Mulligan    was    very    anxious  to 


make  McCarthy's  team,  but  all 
professionals  were  barred. 

Spring  fever  has  already  hit  the 
Foundry  Office,  as  several  have  had 
a  half  a  day  off. 

Our  amiable  office  factotum,  Craig, 
is  a  specialist  in  spreading  sawdust  on 
the  floor  for  sweeping.  He  not  only 
gets  it  on  the  floor,  but  covers  chairs 
and  clothing  as  well. 

We  received  a  large  order  of 
Foundry  shoes  this  week,  and  most 
any  day  Veau  can  be  seen  going  down 
the  street  with  a  bundle  of  packing- 
case  boards.  He  is  evidently  going 
to  build  an  extensive  addition  on  his 
chicken  coop. 

Several  men  from  the  shop  evi- 
dently think  that  we  run  a  smoking 
parlor,  as  they  come  up  and  have  a 
smoke  and  help  us  conduct  the 
regular  business.  Of  course,  we 
appreciate  their  help. 

When  going  by  the  office,  step  in 
and  see  the  racers,  as  we  are  preparing 
to  hold  forth  in  great  style  in  the  near 
future. 

Craig  and  Connors  are  getting 
their  water  bugs  in  great  trim  and  are 
preparing  with  all  of  the  latest  known 
devices. 

Interesting  Anniversaries 

April  15  to  May  15 

The  period  of  one  month  immedi- 
ately  following  the  distribution  of 
this  issue  contains  the  anniversaries 
of  the  events  that  follow: 
Apr.  19,  1898    War  declared  against 

Spain    by  United 

States. 

Apr.  22,  1900  Death  of  Robert 
Sproat,  foreman 
Blacksmith  Shop  for 
years. 

Apr.  26,  1911  Death  of  Herbert 
Barnes,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  shop. 

Apr.  27,  1918  Public  inspection  of 
new  Administration 
Building. 

Apr.  30,  1909  Started  tearing  down 
old  P'oundry  to  build 
new  shop  421'  x  135'. 

May  1,  1891  Death  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
superintendent  of  the 
shop. 

May    5,  1891    Death    of    Geo.  L. 

Gibbs,  prominent 
business  man. 
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Wood  Pattern  Job  Grows  Cotton  Plant 
All  Year  Around 


May  5,1899  Congregational 
Church  dedicated. 

May  6,  1895  Designed  "Wamsut- 
ta   drawing  frame." 

May  9,  1913  Half-holiday  on  Sat- 
urday commenced. 

May  14,  1913  Plan  lumber  shed  for 
Carpenter  Shop. 

May  15,  1893  Trotting  park  start- 
ed. 


Fire  Menace 

Fire  alarm  boxes  in  town  must  not 
be  tampered  with.  The  Fire  De- 
partment cannot  function  at  its  best 
if  the  present  condition  of  fire-alarm 
boxes  is  to  continue. 

Upon  inspection  it  has  been  found 
that  the  glass-faced  containers  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  the  various  fire 
boxes  have  been  broken,  and  in  many 
cases  the  keys  have  been  stolen. 

There  are  a  fifty-dollar  fine  and 
a  term  of  imprisonment  for  any 
offender,  whether  boy  or  man,  caught 
tampering  with  the  fire-alarm  boxes 
in  town. 

The  Fire  Department,  through  its 
chief,  W.  O.  Aldrich,  appeals  to 
everyone  to  report  any  ofTenders 
caught  in  the  act  of  tampering  with 
the  fire-alarm  boxes.  It  is  our  dut>- 
to  ourselves  to  see  to  it  that  this 
crime  against  the  community  is 
stopped. 

A  high  wind,  a  fire,  and  a  useless 
fire  alarm  could  easih-  render  many 
of  us  homeless,  possibly  lifeless,  and 
surely  minus  property.  If  the  alarm 
in  your  district  has  been  tampered 
with,  notify  the  chief  of  the  Fire 
Department,  so  that  it  may  be  fi.xed 
at  once. 
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The  Hash  Car 

The  electrical  and  carpenter  jobs 
have  just  completed  a  construction 
car.  This  car  is  equipped  with  twf) 
30-ton  motors.  The  motors  came 
from  the  old  narrow-gauge  motor 
known  as  "Black  Beauty."  It  was 
found  that  we  could  not  use  "Black 
Beauty,"  for  its  single  trucks  were 
too  stiff  to  make  the  bends. 

The  trucks  on  the  construction 
car  came  from  No.  3  car  of  the  Lin- 
wood  Street  Railway.  The  body  is 
made  of  hard-pine  timbers  taken  from 
the  old  bridge  built  in  1870  that  used 
to  connect  the  old  carpenter  shop 
with  No.  1  Shop.  These  timbers, 
by  the  way,  were  50'  long  and  14" 
or  15"  wide.  The  controllers  were 
originally  a  part  of  No.  2  freight 
motor  and  later  used  on  No.  5  car. 
Circuit  breakers  and  resistance  were 
taken  from  "Black  Beauty.*'  There 
is  a  wooden  beam  crane  capable  of 
lifting  one  ton  which  was  supplied 
with  an  air  hoist  from  the  Foundry. 
In  fact,  the  only  new  thing  about  the 
car  is  its  sheathing.  Already  Clough's 
limousine,  as  it  was  first  referred  to, 
has  been  on  its  maiden  trip  and  has 
been  very  appropriately  christened 
"The  Hash  Car,"  for,  as  Fred  says, 
"It  was  made  up  of  odds  and  ends." 


The  beaming  countenance  of  Ruth 
Burnap  and  the  rosy  faces  of  the 
rest  of  "the  gang"  bespeak  the  best 
week-end  ever,  April  2,  at  the  Mc- 
Intyre  cottage  in  Niantic,  Conn. 
Ruth  Burnap,  Helen  Hendry,  Grace 
Brown,  the  three  Macs,  and  Bill 
Dale  still  tell  their  "fish  tales"  of 
the  occasion.  Motor  l)oating,  rowing, 
and  fishing,  with  the  indoor  sports  of 
cards  and  music,  made  the  time 
Hy  by  all  too  quickly. 


What  Ouija  Said 

A  woman  li\  ing  all  alone, 
Her  husband  gone  before, 

Went  to  consult  a  ouija  board 
To  hear  from  John  once  more. 

"(),  say  \()U  miss  me,  John," 
cried. 

In  accents  of  distress, 
And  instanth-  the  ouija  board 
Wrote  out  the  answer,  "Yes." 

"And  are  \()U  happier,  John." 
asked, 

"Than  here  before  you  died?" 
And  once  again  the  ouija  board 
As  promjitly  "Yes"  rei^lied. 

"Of  course,   \'ou're   iiapi)icr  uj) 
Heaxen, 
Sa\ed  by  a  wondrous  grace"; 
Ami  then  ouija  spelled  out:  "No, 
I'm  in  the  other  place." 

K.  S    Bi  AKi-;, 


she 


■^he 


m 


Castle  Hill  Fire 


The  Modern  Child 

TeacluM-;  "When  did  Columbus 
come  to  America.'' " 

Pupil :  "I  don't  know." 

Teacher:  "But  doesn't  it  sa\'  in 
>()ur  book,  'Columbus,  14^2'?" 

Pupil:  "Yes!  but  I  thought  that 
was  his  telephone  number." 


The  Golfer's  Wish 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest 
A  golfing  bug  lay  dying,  his  strength 

was  failing  fast, 
The  putt  he'd  sunk  the  day  before 

was  doomed  to  be  his  last; 
His  eyes  were  turning  glassy,  beyond 

the  slightest  doubt. 
The  soul  which  feared  no  bunker 

deep  would  soon  go  drifting  out. 
Then  to  the  friends  about  him  he 

turned  and  whispered  low: 
"I  hope  I'll  find  a  Pinehurst  in  the 

land  to  which  I  go. 

"  I  hope  there'll  be  a  Pinehurst  in  the 

realm  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  all  the  golfers  gather  to  brag 

about  their  pars; 
I  hope  in  some  fair  city  where  depart- 
ed spirits  dwell — 
And  it  may  be  up  in  heaven  or  it 

may  be  down  in  hell — 
That  I'll  find  one  haunt  devoted  to 

the  glorious  golfing  kin, 
Where  I  can  sit  and  tell  them  of  the 

shots  I've  made  to  win. 
"I  want  to  sit  among  them,  all 

those  gabby  golfing  chaps. 
And  talk  to  them  of  hazards,  ditches, 

chocolate  mounds  and  traps; 
I'll  play  earth's  courses  over  with 

those  golfers  gone  before 
If  they  only  have  a  Pinehurst  on  that 

far-off  golden  shore; 
Oh,  I'll  \We  my  golf  life  over,  in  the 

rough  and  through  the  fair. 
And  I'll  be  a  happ>-  angel,  if  the\  ha\e 

a  Pinehurst  there. 

"It  is  true  that  I'xe  been  nutt\.  it  is 

true  I've  gone  astray, 
And  I  know  that  death  can  iwwr 

w  ash  my  golfing  sins  awa>  ; 
But  the  men  I've  met  at  Pinehur>t 

ha\e  all  talked  the  same  as  1, 
So  with  golfers  I'll  be  happy  in  that 

land  beyond  the  sky; 
As  a  gabby  golf  nut  angel  I  can  tare 

eternity 

If  they  only  ha\e  a  Pinehurst  aiul 
hotel  room  there  for  me.  " 


Brooks  St.  -  Johnson  Ave.  Fire 
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Records  of  Service 

Continuing  from  last  month's 
"Spindle,"  we  offer  for  print  the 
names  of  the  following  men  who  have 
worked  with  us  from  ten  to  eighteen 
\ears : 


Seven 

1'.  ('..  Nutter 
I'jark  \'aii  D)  ke 
l  itis  S.  Co(jpcr 
liihn  Sybesma 
W  yke  Korteksnip 
i'atrick  Herlihy 
I'^ugene  Podvin 
James  Moriarity 
John  Howard 
Joseph  Malo 
1  rank  McCarthy 
William  Hall 
Joseph  Kane 
Thomas  Quinn 
Frank  A.  Bigelow 
Gerret  Ebbeling 
Lucien  T.  Barnes 
J.  \V.  Crabtree 
Moos  \'artanian 
A.  J.  St.  Andre 


TEEN  Years 

H.  H.  Bullock 
William  Baker 
( "icorge  I'oulin 
Harry  Ruardi 
John  Armstrong 
James  Magill 
James  Murray 
Adolphe  Nole 
Daniel  McCarthy 
Douwe  Westra 
Henry  Ebbeling 
Teake  W'iersma 
Timothy  O'Malley 
James  Bruilette 
Louis  Ruth 
Joseph  Noren 
Edwin  A.  Rooney 
Isaac  Merchant 
Desire  Bilodeau 
Napoleon  Turgeon 


Charles  C.  Dixon 


Sixteen 
William  Brewer 
John  Westra 
Frank  Fessenden 
Henry  Rasco 
P.  J.  Baldwin 
Albert  Faber 
Fred  Gauthier 
Jeremiah  Sulliv-an 
Joseph  Lacosse 
Joseph  Reneau 
James  McClellan 
C.  A.  Bowen 
James  Finney 

Fifteen 
Thomas  Charas 
Edward  McHugh 
Yssah  Cooper 
Ernest  Guyette 
I  Joseph  Laporte 
t  W.  H.  Hewes 
Patrick  McDonough 
Samuel  Lawson 
M.  Katchadoorian 
Robert  M.  Ferguson 
I  William  Hoogendike 
W'.  J.  Ward 
Ovilla  Roy 
Patrick  Fleming 
W.  S.  Marshall 
lAlbert  Richards 
iFrank  Fredette 
Ijames  Callahan 
[John  Tecklenberg 

W.  E. 


Years 

Douw  Ouderkerken 
H.  M.  Hoogoian 
Joseph  Hinchliffe 
Peter  King 
J.  B.  O'Dea 
Bernard  De  Vries 
Brouwer  Postma 
E.  H.  Cronin 
C.  S.  Ball 
Henry  Chabot 
Michael  Deslauriers 
Winford  Jones 
E.  H.  Cronin 

Years 
H.  Terrio 
J.  Courteau 
Ernest  Guyette 
Take  Oppawall 
Joseph  Bassett 
Fred  Gauthier 
W^  H.  Brown 
George  McCool 
Edward  Hildreth 
Joseph  Lemoine 
Patrick  Goggin 
George  Arakallian 
Archie  Magarkian 
L.  R.  Veau 
William  Plant 
Patrick  Duggan 
John  Wasiuk 
William  Montgomery 
Amed  Mavlood 
Booth 


Fourteen  Years 
■Arthur  Bedard  Raymond  McCarthy 

IRitze  Vanderzee  Ant.  Kapoka 

IFred  Lament  John  B.  St.  Andre 

fjert  Taylor  George_Boutilier 


David  Blakely 

Henry  Blaine 

Isaac  Finney 

Archie  Blouin 

David  Cochrane 

Eugene  Douvillc 

A.  Chesna 

Sipa  Oppawall 

\\'illiam  Ledeau 

Fred  Ballard 

Eric  Johnson 

Albert  Buma 

W.  C.  Dalton 

Gerrit  Vonk 

Osman  Reschid 

Joseph  Werkstra 

Alexander  Bassett 

Louis  Blaine 

Frank  Darcy 

Raymond  McCarthy 

Herman  Zylstra 

James  H.  Krull 

Dado  Hagopian 

PVank  P'owler 

Arthur  Ballargeon 

Harold  L.  Oakes 

W^  H.  Smith 

Frank  Wasuik 

Joseph  Dumais 

Herman  S.  Baker 

Raym'd  C.  Richardson  P.  F.  Wheeler 

Louis  Chabot 

Fred  Reno 

F.  L.  Crockett 

W.  H.  Hutton 

John  \  anderzee 

Peter  Sharkev 

0.  H.  Copeland 

John  Mulvey 

I^dwin  Sherry 

Adelard  Gosselin 

Mostafa  Abraham 

Hussan  Hamdy 

Peter  Boutictte 

John  1 1 .  Branigan 

John  Konben 

A  lie  Fammey 

Charles  Mann 

All)ert  Montgomery 

Thomas  O'Connor 

Wilfred  Brooks 

Robert  Gibson 

Fred  McCarthy 

William  Donlon 

N.  D.  Laferricre 

1  larnion  ().  Nelson 

William  T.  Norton 

William 

Flanders 

L^-  J- 

Geekie 

Eleven  \ ears 

Thirteen  Years 

Albert  Gau\  in 

Harry  Avila 

Geo.  S.  Ferguson 

Louis  Bergeron 

Hugh  Devlin 

Edward  Pesha 

Ernest  Payson 

Harry  Drinkwater 

John  Stenros 

C.  A.  Britton 

W.  J.  Winchenback 

Michael  Hallick 

A.  Asadoorian 

Francis  Harrington 

Arif  Janelle 

Samuel  Cleland 

Thomas  C.  Hickey 

A.  L.  Fournier 

R    T  Rpnnpr 

I  Tinipn  r^lnin 

R.  L.  Hussey 

Granville  W.  Morse 

Robt.  W^  Burdick 

James  Kane 

Arthur  Guertin 

John  Miller 

Samuel  Denoncourt 

Eugene  Tatro 

Nigo  Garabedian 

Henry  C.  Jennings 

E.  W^essell 

A.  Arabitian 

Amad  Hassan 

Chas.  A.  McCallan 

Michael  Guertin 

Geo.  T.  Anderson 

Karope  Atamian 

Joseph  Hetherington 

Klaas  Jellesma 

Philip  Forget 

Arthur  Marshall 

Henry  St.  Andre 

Harry  B.  Stuart 

J.  F.  Callahan 

W.  G.  Booth 

E.  L.  Colby 

Sahag  Nishogian 

Kasp.  Hagopian 

John  Goodwin 

A.  Jongsma 

Hassan  Hammett 

Solomon  Ovian 

M.  F.  Conley 

H.  G.  Oppawall 

Joseph  Sliwa 

Chas.  W.  Wood 

Joseph  Reneau 

Ahron  Haroutunian 

William  O'Connell 

Arthur  Prince 

Walter  Kelly 

William  Daniels 

Robert  Blakely 

Thomas  G.  Hamilton 

Neugus  Arakealian 

Fred  FuUock 

Martin  McGuire 

Misael  Bouvier 

Mike  Karaganoorian 

Bedros  Bozorian 

Eli  Higgins 

James  Finn 

Joseph  Brown 

.Steve  Bondreau 

Owen  McGrath 

John  Tuohy 

Aram  Casbearian 

William  Gilroy 

Hagop  Misekian 

George  McGrath 

Corn.  J.  Hourihan 

John  Malkonian 

Geo.  L.  Williams 

Robert  L.  Metcalf 

Moses  Malkasian 

Hassen  Mostafa 

John  Harmsen 

Joseph  Dumais 

Blad.  Saputski 

John  Morst 

Hersten  Vander  Burg 

Lizzie  Houston 

Frank  Mateer 

Benj.  Hall 

Ellen  Mannagh 

E.  Mortanian 

Lorin  Aldrich 

Patrick  Hartigan 

Adolf  Morin 

James  Rankins,  Jr. 

.Stephen  Cherris 

Eli  Mooradian 

Mamie  Regan 

Felix  Coto 

Joseph  Morin 

M.J.  Zylstra 

Anthony  Talka 

Garret  Deboer 

Robert  Couture 

Toras  Gavorian 

Jacob  De  Jong 

Ten 

Years 

Oscar  Martin 

William  Smith 

Frank  Kearci 

Teles.  Rainville 

Twelve  Years 

William  W.  Brewer 

Isabel  Hamilton 

Malk.  Papasin 

Tony  Rumanski 

William  Lawson 

Peter  Roy 

Tudor  Solon 

James  F"inney 

Deller  Duhamel 

Richard  6'Neil 

Andrew  Tariscincz 

Arthur  Hall 

Arthur  Wright 

James  McCabe 

W.  A.  Creamer 

A.  G.  Clarke 

John  Whalen 

Irvin  Hanny 

Alex.  Carlson 

Joseph  Bonley 

L.  D.  Donovan 

Adam  Keroski 

R.  D.  Creamer 

Lucien  Rollins 

John  Martin 

John  Mike 

James  Bryant 

Joseph  Hall 

Martin  O'Day 

Hagop  Gavroian 

Arthur  Jackman 

James  Minns 

Edw.  J.  Driscoll 

John  Hawk 

Oliver  Royotte 

Mike  Astoorian 

Henry  Pariseau 

George  Farrar 

Henry  Heerdt 

Herbert  McNeil 

Robert  Clarke 

Zaka  Bedrosian 

Dana  E.  Burton 

Oscar  Strom 

Abraham  Lightbown 

Thos.  H.  Colthart 

Alex.  Sundvall 

Jan  Kulzeske 

William  SkiUen 

William  Incis 

Dick  Vanderburg 

John  Steele 

Thomas  Kennedy 

Nin.  Bedigian 

S.  Sahagian 

Merrill  Jenkins 

Mazek  Malkassian 

Kirkor  Deroisian 

Horace  Bassett 

A.  E.  Burtt 

Annie  Fee 

Mamed  Mostafa 

Alex.  Hamilton 

Warren  K.  Smith 

Edward  Nuttall 

Hagop  Pilebosian 

G.  W.  Morse 

C.  C.  Miller 

Philip  Belanger 

David  Magill 

Alma  O'Brien 

Steven  Ottoson 

John  F.  McGunniss 

William  Blair 

Ernest  A.  Watson 

Mark  Harootian 

Amos  Whipple 

F.  L.  Currier 

Joseph  Demars 

C.  C.  Lamb 

Sidney  De  Jong 

Edward  P.  Guptill 

Mark  Baker 

P.  H.  Bolliver 

C.  A.  Allen 

C.  H.  Ernshaw 

Eugene  Beaudt-y 

R.  G.  McKaig 

R.  W.  Neale 

L.  H.  Horner 

E.  W.  Meek 

W.  H.  Greenwood 

John  \'an  Herpen 

Kerst  \"isser 

P.  H.  Newhall 

E.  J.  Leland 

Continued  on 

page  18,  column  3 
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Boys  and  Girls  Think 
Newspapers  Valuable 
Asset  to  Community 

In  one  of  the  grade  schools  in  the 
town  the  scholars  were  asked  to 
write  on  the  subject,  "What  Would 
a  Town  be  Like  without  a  News- 
paper?" The  following  are  some 
very  interesting  essays  and  show 
plainly  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
boys  and  girls  at  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age : 

"In  the  town  I  describe  no  one 
takes  a  newspaper;  they  know  noth- 
ing about  anyone  except  their  next- 
door  neighbors;  they  do  not  hear 
who  is  the  President  until  someone 
goes  to  a  town  where  newspapers 
are.  They  do  not  know  if  the  treaty 
has  been  signed,  and  many  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  They  know  nothing 
about  the  way  other  towns  are  im- 
proving their  community,  and  things 
or  news  is  sometimes  months  old 
before  they  even  hear  about  it.  They 
don't  know  anything  about  the  crops 
of  the  farmers  and  the  high  prices 
until  they  go  to  the  store  with  a  few- 
dollars  and  expect  to  buy  a  teamful 
with  it." 


"The  town  does  not  know  an>  tiiing 
of  what  the  outside  world  is  doing. 
Everyone  in  the  town  has  to  gossip 
about  their  neighbors;  and  if  any 
newcomer  comes  in,  they  would  be 
the  center  of  interest  to  everyone, 
because  they  would  bring  the  latest 
news.  If  any  traveler  was  passing 
through  the  town,  the  people  would 
naturally  want  him  to  stay  in  their 
town  awhile,  so  as  to  tell  them  the 
news. 

"If  a  war  was  going  on,  they 
would  not  know  about  it  until  some 
traveler  came  there  and  told  them. 
The  people  would  not  know  who  the 
President  was,  or  any  other  current 
events." 


"A  town  where  no  one  took  a  news- 
paper the  people  wouldn't  know  any- 
thing about  the  outside  world.  Many 
people  educate  themselves  just  by 
reading  a  newspaper,  but  a  town 
that  does  not  take  a  newspaper 
cannot  have  that  benefit." 


"In  a  town  where  there  are  no 
newspapers  the  people  would  not 
know  of  things  going  on  all  over  the 
world  or  in  neighboring  cities.  They 
would  not  know  that  important 
inventions  have  been  made,  that  war 
was  declared.  They  would  not  know 
that  amusements,  such  as  operas, 
concerts,  plays,  etc.,  were  to  be  in 
neighboring  cities." 


"We  wouldn't  know  anything  that 
was  going  on  in  the  world.  It 
would  make  the  people  dull.  If  a 
robber  or  a  criminal  escaped  irom 
prison,  the  people  wouldn't  know 
him,  because  they  would  not  have 
any  description  of  him.  If  a  new  law 
came  out,  the  people  wouldn't  know 
it;  and  they  might  get  arrested  for 
violating  it." 


"A  town  with  no  newspaper  is  a 
town  that  knows  but  little  of  what 
is  going  on  around  it,  a  slow  town,  a 
bad  town  to  li\e  in,  and  a  town  that 
isn't  health}',  because  it  has  never 
read  about  iiow  to  keep  the  streets 
clean  or  to  keep  otiier  things  free 
fr'om  dirt  and  germs." 


"  riie  people  would  know  of  nothing 
excejU  that  which  was  known  in  the 
communit\-.  E\erybody  would  be 
talking  with  each  other,  and  possibly 
they  would  ha\e  a  club  in  wliich 
lx>ople  would  come  and  talk  things 
oxer.  The  town  would  be  separated 
from  other  towns  and  sort  of  live  all 
by  itself.  Summing  all  these  things 
together,  it  would  not  be  a  town." 


"A  town  without  a  newspaper 
would  be  like  a  potato  without  salt, 
l)ecause  it  would  not  know  anything 
a!)out  the  world  and  what  was  doing. 
The  bo\s  and  girls  would  know 
nothing  of  the  countrx 's  doings;  and 
when  something  dangerous  was  on  its 
wa\-,  they  would  not  be  prejKired." 


meet  people  on  the  street;  and  if 
you  ask  them  a  question,  they  say, 
'Is  that  so,  I  didn't  know  that  before.' 
In  such  a  town  the  people  are  not 
very  well  educated  and  don't  know- 
much  if  they  don't  take  a  paper." 


"The  people  wouldn't  know  the 
news;  they  wouldn't  know  whether 
we  were  in  war  or  not.  They  wouldn't 
know  when  sugar  or  anx'thing  else 
was  going  to  be  scarce." 


"Nobody  would  know  anything 
about  the  outside  world.  Their 
schooling  would  do  them  no  good, 
because  they  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  read  or  talk  about.  It  would 
be  pretty  dull  living." 


"If  a  town  did  not  have  a  news- 
paper, people  would  not  come  to  set 
up  in  business.  They  w  ould  not  knov\- 
what  was  going  on  outside,  and  the 
town  would  ne\er  be  very  large. 
The  fanners  would  not  know  where 
to  send  their  produce  to  get  the  best 
prices;  and  also  the  people  would 
never  know-  if  Congress  had  passed 
any  bills  forbidding  them  to  do  things 
that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  an  agent  might  come  and 
fine  them." 
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l.oiiw  Joiigsma 
John  Bcrkowicz 
Kdward  ( ".raclprc 
William  Drake 
lIaj;op  (lagarian 
l)a\i(l  Havarkian 
Frank  Mcdowan 
Norr.  .\a\  hanncs 
Joseph  Daniels 
D.  .X.  Corron 
H.  C".  Jennings 
.Adelarii  Nolct 
(ieo.  I\  Fournier 
("lilbert  Harwood 
Ant.  Wasiuk 
Harrv  Stc\ens 
H.  H.  Berrv 
R.  A.  Oxton 
Arthur  .Ambler 
.■\.  J.  ("lamelin 
Alfred  Cuvette 
William  Riley 
Charles  Frieswyek 
William  Creen 
Peter  Letloux 

Albert 


.■\l\  ier  Poiilliol 
F"red  F"reeman 
Daniel  Connors 
John  F'reitas 
Harry  Hamparsian 
Napoleon  Sansoiie>' 
Moses  Davation 
John  Siillisan 
Man.  Mosian 
Ovag  Tosoonian 
F^lward  Long 
FVank  F>edette 
William  Finney 

arabed  Bedrosian 
.\ll>ert  I'orter 
Ceo.  R.  Allen 
1..  Dutch 
V.  Simmons 
Frank  Donox  an 
John  Hxde 
S.  WoloVk 
Jacob  Torosian 
Fred  Coxvburn 
William  F.  Kingston 
W.  S.  Brown 
Kershaw 
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Wliite  Scotch  Collie'owned  by  Homer  Bruillette 


"In  a  town  where  nobody  takes 
a  nexvspaper  it  must  seem  (jueer  to 


Richard  Melvill's  Prize  Pups 


Our  Trade  Series 


Old  Specification  Showing  Order  for  loo  Looms  for  Whitinsville  Cotton  Mill 


Another  old  specification  has  been 
handed  in  to  us.  Meader  tells  us 
that  Josiah  Dale  gave  this  to  him 
with  the  remark  that  some  day  it 
might   be  of   interest   to  someone. 

They  were  going  over  some  old 
papers  at  the  time,  and  for  some 
reason  this  partii-ular  specification 
was  saved. 

Mr.  Meader  thinks  maybe  the 
item   of   100  looms   for  the  cotton 


mill  here  in  \\  hitins\  ille  ma>-  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  wh>-  it 
was  thought  to  be  of  probable  in- 
terest. 

W  e  l)elie\  e  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  reproiluce  this  specification. 
Mr.  R.  K.  Brown  says  he  is  very  sure 
lhat  the  specification  is  made  out 
in  the  handwriting  of  James  F.  Whit- 
in,  who  was  the  head  bookkeeper  at 
that  time. 


Shop  Hospital 

is  Prosperous 

The  Hospital  is  still  busy.  March 
31,  1920,  they  treated  126  cases. 
This  does  not  mean  that  126  men  had 
lost-time  accidents  or  had  new  acci- 
dents on  that  day,  but  that  all  told 
there  were  126  men  who  reported  for 
treatment  on  new  cases  or  for  re- 
dressing of  old  cases. 

There  was  not  a  single  lost-time 
accident  on  Monday,  March  22, 
Wednesday,  March  24,  and  Monday, 
March  29,  a  record  we  have  not  been 
able  to  match  for  some  time.  Yet 
there  were  44  lost-time  accidents 
recorded  for  the  month  of  March. 
Some  of  these,  of  course,  only  cause 
the  loss  of  half  a  day's  work,  but  that 
is  too  many. 

We  do  not  want  to  advertise  the 
Hospital  out  of  business.  We  want 
them  to  be  kept  bus\'.  The  fewer 
serious  accidents  and  the  more  slight 
accidents  that  arc  brought  to  the 
Hospital  each  day,  the  greater  pros- 
perity there  will  be  in  the  business 
of  carr\  ing  on  a  Hospital.  Help  make 
the  Hospital  prospert)Us;  a\oid  acci- 
dents, be  careful,  and  report  every 
injury,  no  matter  how  slight,  to  our 
competent  nurses. 


The  office  of  the  Production  De- 
partment has  addeti  two  new  mem- 
bers, Theodore  Prudden  and  Isabel 
Hamilton,  to  its  force  this  month. 

Marion  Wood,  formerly  of  the 
brush  job,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
board  work  on  the  bolster  job  in 
order  to  fill  in  the  vacancy  left  by 
Miss  Hamilton's  promotion  to  the 
Production  Department. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Dorothea 
Ferguson  to  the  Main  Office. 

Haddo  bet  Florence  he  could  put 
red  ink  on  his  finger  and  come  back 
from  the  Hospital  with  it  all  bandaged 
up.  He  did.  C.race  has  been  very 
bus\-  this  week  bandaging  fingers  and 
further  adds  that  an\  one  showing  up 
in  a  bona  fide  hospital  with  a  red-ink 
wound  ought  to  be  humored. 

The  new  boarding-house  manager 
at  East  Douglas  made  a  hit  with  the 
jitney  joy  riders  recenth .  In  the 
scramble  to  make  the  truck,  one  of 
the  heaviest  eaters  filled  in  one  >  ' 
the  man>-,  many  holes  in  the  ro,nl 
with  his  lunch.  Before  the  few 
unharmed  crumbs  could  be  rescutnl. 
the  manager  was  right  there  with 
another  husk\-  dinner  all  put  up. 


A  JAPANESE  GEISHA  DANCE  GIVEN  AT  THE  BANQUET  IN  KANAZAWA.  JAPAN,  OCTOBER  15,  .Q.P 

Extreme  le^oCure..U.  superintendent japa^^^^^^ 

^rn^kt'^IJ^cl^^l^h-efe^g^n^elr!:  ?tc:^TrgtH;^.nrhe  Kri^rd^lr/ playing  san.,sens.  or  rather  beat.ng  t.n,e  as  on  a  ton>  ton,; 

the  others  are  "dancmg."  ^  .    .  .    j  ,  -^j  ^hrimn  in  seaweed  seaweed  soup,  pickled  eggs,  grated  radishes,  chestnut 

Trays  before  us  contain  food-raw  fish,  bean,  ^"^tfT,^,  fried  shrim    '"^^fi^^^f'^^^^^^^t^he  paper  covering  ?L  llcquer  plates.    The  fancy 
wafers,  and  rice  molded  into  stodgy  "nips  the  size  o  ^  8°" ''A  I  ,Mrs.  E.  G.  W.i  kept  an  eye  on  E. 

bottles  contain  hot  wine.   A  "feast"  hke  this  taxes  ^^l        ^„  P°*"^  "L^.^^^^  and  if  he  didn't  make  a  wry  face. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  KANAZAWA  MaL— igiQ 
The  white-robed  men  are  the  Shinto  P^'ests.   Th^  man  standing  m  "VVe'^K 
dent,  various  officers,  and  engineers  of  the  mill,  also  'J''^"«°'^^-^,^\"l°"°^^^^^  yhe  hanging  ropes  with  fans  and  tissue  paper  are 

IZlr!  Tn^h^'Se^'^- :  ^^tZ^^^'^^V^^^  ^^^^^^^      fSi^o  s"  ''''  ""^^^ 
fecture.   The  "bird-like  houses"  are  small  Japanese  tables  on  which  is  food,  an  offering  to  these  gods 
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China  as  Seen  by  the 
Whittakers 

HE  days  I  spent  at  the 
Kanazawa  Mill  watch- 
ing the  erection  of  the 
Whitin  machines  were 
filled  with  interesting 
experiences — especially  when  the 
pickers  were  being  started.  The 
people  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  our 
memories  of  that  old  primitive  Japa- 
nese town  will  always  be  pleasant 
ones. 

Leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamboo 
and  their  little  shoots  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cherry  Blossom  and  their  buds 
in  Japan,  we  came  over  to  China. 
The  remoteness  of  these  countries 
in  the  Far  East  from  the  center  of 
civilization,  with  their  strange  cus- 
toms and  incomprehensible  character 
of  the  spoken  language,  has  always 
excited  curiosity  and  thrown  a  halo 
of  romance  over  everything  oriental. 
Once  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
life,  this  false  glamour  disappears. 
The  missionaries  of  science,  religion, 
and  commerce  have  done  much  within 
the  last  years  to  dispel  the  extrava- 
gant ideas  entertained  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  There  is  nothing  at 
all  heavenly  about  it. 

As  you  enter  the  mouth  of  the 


A  Shinto  priest  before  the  temple.   The  straw  ropes  at 
left  are  pulled  upon  to  call  forth  the  spirit 
when  any  one  comes  to  pray 


Yangtze  River,  thousands  of  small 
boats  can  be  seen.  On  the  boats 
are  painted  big  ugly  eyes — to  scare 
the  sea  monsters  away.  On  these 
"sampons"  the  Chinese  live  all  their 
lives,  usually  a  family  of  six  or  more. 
These  boats  are  twenty  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide.  It  has  no  cabin — way 
down  below  the  hatches  the  cooking 
is  done.  Here  the  family  live,  cook, 
eat,  and  sleep — knowing  no  other 
home.  The  youngest  children  are 
often  seen  tied  to  the  mast;  and  if 
they  tumble  overboard,  they  are 
easily  pulled  back  again. 

There  are  many  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  Shanghai,  and  the 
society  is — to  us — like  the  expressive 
word  "fast."  Balls,  races,  theaters, 
regattas,  fetes,  and  cabarets  of  all 
kinds  follow  each  other  with  cea.se- 
less  energy.  The  gayety  of  domestic 
and  social  life  and  the  luxurious 
mode  of  living  generally  exceed  that 
which  I've  ever  chanced  to  meet. 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  serious 
afifairs  of  life  have  been  left  at  home 
in  far-off  England  or  America.  Some- 
how this  "society"  seems  to  me  to 
be  only  a  sham,  and  I  find  real  enjoy- 
ment in  the  serious. 

When  we  came  to  Tsingtiio,  which 
is  in  northern  China,  we  felt  as  though 
we  were  in  some  city  on  the  Rhine. 
Sometimes,  when  walking  by  the 
windows  of  these  European-built 
homes,  I  think  I'll  see  a  big  fat 
German  with  his  pipe  and  stein  of 
beer,  and  his  frau  making  pretzels 
or  cooking  sauerkraut.  But  these 
are  only  shadows  of  the  past,  and  the 
odor  that  reaches  my  nose  is  not  that 
of  Limburger! 

In  this  province  the  women  still 
bind  their  feet,  and  their  tippity- 
tip  walk  makes  me  think  of  them  as 
human  impersonations  of  Puss-in- 
Boots.  I  feel  queer  to  see  them  walk- 
ing along  painfully,  with  their  mu- 
tilated feet;  and,  as  I  often  gaze 
down  at  my  number  fours  and  a  half 
(of  which  I've  so  often  been  ashamed), 
it's  with  an  admiring  look — and  I 
remember  that  I've  not  missed  many 
trains ! 

Some  of  the  Chinese  here  are  very 


tall,  so  tall  that  one  almost  needs  a 
stepladder  and  telephone  in  order  to 
communicate  comfortably.  The  lan- 
guage is  an  awful  puzzle — oh,  I 
manage  to  get  along  if  I  do  the 
talking — I  at  least  know  what  I 
want  to  say;  and  as  long  as  we  get 
what  we  want  and  go  where  we  want, 
why,  we're  not  worrying.  Then 
there  is  the  pidgin  English  to  resort 
to  at  times.  "How  fashion  no 
b'long  proper."  (Do  it  correctly.) 
"Long  time  no  have  see."  (You've 
remained  away  for  some  time.) 
"Talkee  me  velly  bad."  (You  are 
wrong.) 

Every  day  when  we  ride  out  to 
the  mill  we  see  something  new.  There 
are  always  coolies  pushing  wheelbar- 
rows loaded  with  cabbages.  They 
never  oil  these  wheelbarrows;  and, 
oh,  how  they  squeak!  This  noise 
is  supposed  to  keep  the  evil  spirits 
away.  The  dust  and  dirt  fly  thickly 
about,  and  so  we  don't  eat  cabbage. 
Then  the  women  regaled  in  coat 
and  trousers,  the  colors  of  brightest 
hues,  usually  purples  or  reds,  sit 
astride  of  balky  donkeys.  The  babies 
are  in  baskets  swung  on  the  sides. 
Except  for  this  bit  of  color  appearing 
now  and  then  upon  the  way,  the  land- 
scape is  very  monotonous.  Little 

Contiiiut'd  on  page  11,  column  3 


A  Japanese  girl  of  the  Northern  Island  wearing  trousers 
over  her  kiraona,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  work 
with  greater  ease  in  the  fields 
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Editorial 

"Spring  Fever" 

There  seems  to  he  a  niahuh'  going 
the  rounds  these  days  which,  lor  want 
of  a  better  name,  has  been  called 
"Spring  Fever."  The  disease  is  not 
of  a  fatal  nature  by  any  means,  and 
we  doubt  if  a  description  of  it  could  be 
found  in  any  of  the  medical  books 
but,  just  the  same,  it  is  a  ver\-  trying 
disease  to  encounter.  One  ol  the 
most  noticeable  symptoms  is  a  \ery 
great  disinclination  to  do  aiu'  work. 
We  have  all  read  of  the  hook-worm 
disease  which  afflicts  the  people  of  the 
South,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
efTects  of  "Spring  Fe\er"  are  e\en 
greater. 

Another  peculiarit\'  about  men 
suffering  from  this  malady  is  lhal 
they  ne^•er  seem  willing  to  admit 
that  they  lia\e  become  infected. 
When  one  of  these  poor,  afflicted 
creatures  decides  that  he  is  unable 
to  continue  the  daily  task  which  has 
been  assigned  him,  he  does  not  frank- 
ly tell  his  foreman  that  he  is  suffering, 
but  gives  as  an  excuse  for  quitting 
his  job  that  he  has  been  called  home, 
or  that  the  work  is  too  hard  for  him, 
or  any  other  ot  a  thousand  reasons 
rather  than  the  right  one. 

Strange  to  say,  "Spring  Fever"  is 


not  necessarily  confined  to  any  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  less  apparent  in  the 
winter  than  at  any  other  time  and 
increases  as  the  good  weather  comes 
on.  Sufferers  from  this  disease  can 
be  found  on  any  good  day  with  a  rod 
and  line  taking  their  "rest  cure" 
beside  the  various  ponds  throughout 
the  state.  While  it  cannot  be  said 
truthfully  that  all  fishermen  are 
afflicted  with  "Spring  Fever,"  it 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  all  the  vic- 
tims of  "Spring  Fexer"  try  to  drown 
their  sorrow  in  the  exercise  of  the 
l)iscatorial  art. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  1)\- 
various  societies  and  individuals  for 
the  investigation  of  certain  diseases. 
We  would  like  to  suggest  that  at 
least  one  of  these  societies  undertake 
the  iiuesligation  of  this  malady, 
which  threatens  to  become  of  na- 
tional proportions.  We  intcr\  iewc(l  a 
man  a  few  days  ago  •who  seemed  to 
be  coming  down  with  this  disease. 
At  first  he  would  not  admit  that  he 
did  not  have  a  valid  reason  for 
throwing  up  his  job,  but  finally  he 
said  that  the  "S]M-ing  Fe\er"  had 
hold  of  him  and  he  must  be  on  the 
mo\e. 

If  taken  in  time,  we  beliexe  this 
disease  can  be  cured:  but  like  tu- 
berculosis and  cancer,  the  longer  it 
is  left  without  ex])ert  attention,  the 
greater  the  danger  to  the  indi\  idiial. 
Medical  societies  please  take  iu)tice. 


"Was  anybody  hurt?  No?  Well, 
that's  good  and  niight\-  luck\-,"  was 
the  passing  remark  of  most  of  us  as 
we  greeted  each  other  after  the  dis- 
astrous blow-up  we  had  sex  eral  weeks 
ago. 

We  can  rest  assured  that  efficient 
and  definite  steps  ha\e  been  taken 
to  pre\  ent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
accident. 


tenant  coming  in 
the  rooms  that 


Moving 

With  Apologies  to  Walt  Mason 

'Way  back  before  the  war  began, 
I'm  told,  'twas  understood  that 
mostly  moving  should  be  done  in 
May;  but  then  folks  did  not  worry 
as  to  where  their  chattels  would  be 
housed,  as  there  were  "Rent"  signs 
on  display.  So  the  Maytimc  flitting 
all  around  increased  as  years  rolled 
on,  and  the  landlords  seemed  con- 
tent to  ha\e  it  so;  the\-  painted  over 
worn  spots  for  the 
and  papered  new 
would  not  go. 

But  now,  alas!  the  times  have 
changed,  no  more  "For  Rent"  ap- 
pears, you  cannot  even  buy  or  beg  a 
tlat ;  the  rents  are  soaring  constantly, 
and  women  weep  sad  tears,  but  land- 
lords do  not  seem  to  care  for  that. 
They  sell  the  house  al)o\e  Nour  head, 
the  rent  goes  up  a(xue;  then  before 
>ou've  paid,  the  house  is  sold  again, 
once  more  the  rent  is  boosted  or 
you're  told  you  must  Aacate.  and 
your  pleading  and  your  threats  are 
all  in  \  ain. 

Will  not  some  worthy  citizen  think 
up  some  scheme  to  help  the  renting; 
public  to  a  settled  home?  Belie\e 
me,  they  will  welcome  it  and  never 
move  again;  no  Ma\  time  will  en- 
tice them  then  to  roam. 
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James  H.  Rankin 

Our  Long  Service  Series 

NOTHER  old-timer 
that  is  still  with  us,  hale, 
hearty,  and  happy,  can 
Ije  found  at  his  task  on 
the  spinning  job  every 
day  in  the  week.  To  those  who  ha\'e 
not  made  his  acquaintance,  let  us  in- 
troduce James  H.  Rankin,  who  has 
worked  with  us  for  the  past  52  years. 

It  was  in  June,   1868,  that  Mr. 
Rankin   first  came   into   the  shop. 
His   service   record    in    the  textile 
industries  of  Whitinsville,  however, 
'at-s  back  to  1859,  or  sixty-one  years 
go,  when,  as  a  lad  of  nine  years,  he 
•tarted  work  in  the  mule  room  of  the 
Id   cotton   mill    that   was  located 
where  our  power  house  now  stands, 
lis  father  was  a  card  stripper  in  the 
Id  cotton  mill,  which  was  in  the 
days  when  Caleb  Chapin  was  su- 
erintendent. 

Mr.  Rankin  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
itarted  work  for  the  Whitin  Machine 
kVorks  under  Mr.  Moulton  on  spin- 
ling  rings.  He  has  worked  since  then 
or  Colby  on  looms,  Geo.  Bathrick 
)n  spinning,  Taft  on  repairs,  Hanna 
naking  patterns,  Lawlor  on  pickers, 
"olby  on  railways.  Loins  on  drawing, 
larrington  on  cards,  Carr  on  chuck- 
ig,  Lowe  on  cylinders.  Dale  erecting 
5oms,  L.  L.  Remington  and  Dwight 
>athrick  on  spinning,  and  L.  L. 
Lemington  and  Burbank  on  spin- 
ing  and  Blanchard  on  spinning, 
•f  late  years  it  will  be  noticeable  he 


has  been  on  spinning  work  almost 
entirely. 

Mr.  Rankin  says  one  would  think 
he  was  a  floater  by  his  record  on  so 
many  jobs;  but  that  we  must  remem- 
ber that  fifty-two  years  is  a  long  time 
and  that,  during  and  after  every 
period  of  hard  times,  adjustments 
were  always  made  in  order  to  keep 
the  old  hands  busy.  During  the 
hard  times  around  1875,  Mr.  Rankin 
was  one  of  the  crew  that  helped 
build  the  old  stone  wall  around 
Castle  Hill  Farm.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  old-timers  who  were  in  the  shop 
in  '75  and  are  with  us  today  were  on 
that  job.  Those  of  us  who  have  in- 
spected the  wall  can  assure  them  they 
did  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Rankin  remembers  plainly 
when  the  first  brick  was  laid  in  No. 
2  Shop  back  in  1864  and  has  interest- 
ing stories  to  tell  of  the  old  days 
around  the  shop. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Rankin  on 
his  long  and  loyal  service  with  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works. 


New  Carpenter  Shop 

Have  you  noticed  the  new  mortar 
tower  between  No.  1  Shop  and  the 
Carpenter  Shop?  Quite  a  little 
trick  of  construction,  we  would  say. 

Some  of  our  outside  men  must 
ha^•e  been  with  the  air  service  during 
the  war,  if  seeing  is  believing.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  to  carry  a  few 
beams  up  a  straight  ladder  a  few 
hundred  feet  and  then,  balanced  on  a 
two  by  four,  see  to  it  that  the  beams 
were  carefully  adjusted  in  place  ready 
to  take  on  the  weight  of  a  few  hun- 
dred more  beams.  One  fellow  said 
he  didn't  mind  the  regular  trip  up 
and  down;  but  when  one  of  those 
weak-voiced  huskies  began  to  wave 
an  S.  O.  S.,  he  was  ready  to  quit 
when,  upon  climbing  up  to  see  what 
the  emergency  was,  found  out  that 
the  W.  V.  H.  wanted  to  borrow  his 
hammer. 

To  get  down  to  facts,  the  new 
Carpenter  Shop  is  well  under  way. 
This  building  is  242  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide  and  two  stories  high  and 
is  designed  to  relieve  the  congestion 
in  the  present  Carpenter  Shop  and 
will  be  used  largely  for  making  boxes. 

On  the  first  floor  the  machinery 


will  be  installed,  and  the  upper 
floor  will  be  used  for  building  up  and 
storing  the  finished  boxes  ready  for 
taking  them  to  the  erecting  floors  of 
the  plant,  which  are  practically  all 
on  that  level. 

From  an  engineering  point  of 
view  the  construction  of  the  building 
is  interesting,  as  it  calls  for  the 
erection  of  thirty-two  concrete  pillars 
in  the  river  bed.  This  requirement 
entails  the  use  of  cofferdams,  so 
proper  footings  can  be  placed  on  hard 
pan  or  ledge  below  the  river  bottom. 
Part  of  these  cofferdams  were  put  in 
early  in  the  winter;  but  the  heavy 
snow  accumulations  in  the  hills  made 
it  advisable  to  put  off  the  work  until 
the  spring  thaw  with  its  high  water 
was  over,  so  the  cofferdams  were 
removed  for  a  time. 

The  piers  are  to  be  placed  parallel 
with  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  river 
and  are  to  be  made  amply  strong 
by  steel  reinforcing  to  withstand 
any  height  of  water  or  ice  jams.  The 
value  in  reinforced  concrete  is  here 
clearly  shown,  for  any  other  form  of 
construction  would  have  made  the 
piers  too  large  to  be  practical. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  flat  slab 
concrete  construction,  therefore  fire- 
proof. Two  concrete  bridges  will 
connect  it  with  the  Carpenter  Shop 
and  the  large  Machine  Shop,  the 
westerly  one  two  stories  high  and 
the  easterly  (replacing  the  present 
wooden  structure)  three  stories  high. 
The  first  will  make  a  short  cut  from 
the  card  erecting  job  to  the  freight 
house  and  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  boxes. 

An  electric  elevator  will  be  placed 
near  the  present  door  in  the  bridge 
into  the  Carpenter  Shop,  with  a 
trawl,  to  serve  all  the  Carpenter 
Shop  floors  as  well  as  the  floors  of 
the  new  building. 


Site  of  New  Carpenter  Shop 
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Bolt  Job 

The  history  of  the  bolt  job  dates 
back  beyond  the  memory  of  our 
old-timers  of  today.  It  was  in  1868 
that  John  Snelling  took  charge  of 
what  was  then  the  bolt  or  press,  in- 
side and  outside  piping,  and  screw 
job.  Later,  when  electricity  came 
into  general  use,  the  electrical  jcjb 
was  also  added. 

Mr.  Snelling  was  foreman  for  46 
years,  retiring  in  May,  1914.  W.  (). 
Aldrich  was  a  second-hand  on  this 
job  for  10  years,  before  the  appoint- 
ment to  his  present  position.  The 
present  foreman,  Elmer  Hilt,  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Aldrich  as  second-hand 
and  was  placed  in  charge  when  Mr. 
Snelling  retired. 

A  picture  of  the  men  belonging 
to  the  bolt  ]i)h  back  in  the  summer  of 
1896  has  been  hanging  on  the  wall  on 
the  job  for  some  time,  and  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  it  to  repro- 


duce here.  Several  of  the  men  are 
still  with  us,  and  many  of  us  can 
remember  some  of  those  who  are 
not.  Those  in  the  shop  today  are 
James  Brown,  fourth  from  the  left 
in  the  first  row;  Koht.  Britton,  fifth 
in  the  first  row;  John  Ward,  eighth 
in  the  second  row;  Augustus  Guyettc, 
first  in  the  third  row;  John  F"een, 
third  in  the  third  row;  Israel  Pa- 
(juettc,  eighth  in  the  last  row;  and 
Wilfred  Booth,  ninth  in  the  last  row. 

The  work  on  the  boll  job  is  mainly 
on  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  various 
press  work.  In  all  there  are  230 
kinds  of  bolts,  128  kinds  of  nuts, 
and  90  kinds  of  washers  made  and 
finished.  Mr.  Hilt  reports  a  daily 
average  of  55,000  pieces  and  is  willing 
to  let  any  doubting  Thomas  come 
down  on  the  job  and  count  them  for 
proof.  To  gel  out  this  man>-  ])ieces, 
il  lakes  ,U  men  and  4  women  and 
61  machines  going  at  full  lill  e\  ery 
working  hour  of  the  day. 

One  \ery  interesting  machine  is 
a  bolt  threader  that  used  lo  be  run 
by  Joe  Mosso.  Joe  worked  on  this 
machine  for  50  years  and  was  known 
by  cvcryl)()(h-  in  the  shoj).  .\  wrench 
goes  with  ihis  machine  and  is  used 
loda\-.  It  has  marked  on  il  I  he  name 
of  I.  r.  Richards  and  ihe  dale  of 
1863. 

Most  of  the  tool  making,  such  as 
I  he  machining  of  punches  and  (.lies, 
is  done  on  the  job. 

The  iiersonnel  of  ihe  job  U)da\-  is 
as  follows: 


Elmer  Hilt 


In  Shop 

On  Job 

VKS.  MOS. 

VKS.  MOS. 

lolin  l'\'cn 

,>7 

l.ouis  I'.uiiiette 

,M 

William  l.educ 

28 

28 

Amos  .Allartl 

26 

9 

t'harlcs  Newton 

25  6 

25  6 

John  Waldow 

25 

5 

T  Qiicrnlin  vlr'rdnnow 

24 

19 

William  Forget 

16 

la 

Elmer  Hilt 

20 

13 

Joseph  Brooks 

20 

13 

Lewis  Ruth 

17 

13 

Philip  Forget 

14 

13 

Leo  Demars 

14 

3 

F"red  Gauthier 

13 

13 

Joseph  Demars 

13 

2 

William  Finney 

10 

2 

deorge  l,ecch 

8 

8 

Leon  Dumais 

6 

5 

Uella  Derosiers 

5 

5 

Alfred  (Greenwood 

4 

4 

Hector  Greenwood 

4 

4 

Hector  Ballard 

4 

2 

Hormidas  Poudier 

4 

2 

Hessel  Talma 

4 

1 

William  Grenier 

2 

6  2 

William  Brown 

2 

2 

\'cr.  Laporte 

2 

2 

Mar\-  Cooper 

1 

8  1 

Dorothea  ("rompton 

1 

6  1 

Benjamin  Tjaarda 

1 

6  1 

.Armand  I'isonnc 

1 

Rosii  Nydam 

9 

Oliver  Baliineaii 

7 

Rosa  I'oulin 

5 

Charles  Davis 

4 

Thomas  Downes 

3 

Chester  Wallace 

»4 

John  Snelling 
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The  Bolt  Job  in  1896 


Interesting  Report  on  Tex- 
tile Industry  in  Japan 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
and  compact  insight  into  the  textile 
industry  in  Japan,  in  a  recent  letter. 
We  feel  that  everybody  will  be 
interested  in  the  facts  brought  out 
in  the  following  extracts  from  this 
letter: 

"The  textile  industry  is  the  most 
important  single  industry  in  Japan. 
The  chief  article  of  import  trade  is 
raw  cotton;  of  export  trade,  raw 
silk.  Both  are  materials  for  textile 
industries.  In  1919,  cotton  tissues, 
silk  tissues,  cotton  yarns,  and  knit 
goods  represented,  roughly,  28  per- 
cent of  Japan's  total  export  trade; 
with  raw  silk,  they  constituted  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  total  export  trade. 
Home  consumption  of  fabrics  is 
large. 

Cotton 

"The  first  Japanese  cotton  mill 
was  established  in  1862.  The  indus- 
try was  organized  in  1877  and  now 
has  become  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  Japan.  It  is  the  first 
to  be  developed  extensively  in  ac- 
cordance with  Western  methods. 

"The  mills  first  supplied  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  domestic  market  and 
later  exported  to  Korea,  China,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  They  now 
export,  not  only  to  these  regions, 
but   to   Russia,   British   India,  the 


Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Australia,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  even  South  America.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  raw  cotton  are 
India  (first  place,  but  losing),  America 
(second  place,  and  gaining),  China, 
and  Egypt. 

"At  the  close  of  1918  there  were 
177  mills  in  Kobe  and  vicinity — 
the  center  of  the  cotton  industry — 
operated  by  43  companies  with  a 
combined  subscribed  capital  of 
896,000,000.  The  177  mills  contained 
3,000,000  ring  spindles  and  40,000 
looms.  They  employed  27,000  male 
operatives  and  100,000  female  opera- 
tives. 

"Many  of  Japan's  mills  combine 
spinning  and  weaving.  The  chief 
manufacturers  are  shirtings  and  sheet- 
ings, T-cloths,  and  twilled  tissues. 
Other  manufactures  are  drills,  flannel, 
crepe,  prints,  blankets,  duck,  crex, 
imitation  nankeen,  knit  underwear, 
hosiery,  and  striped  tissues. 

"During  the  three  years  1917-1919, 
Japan  placed  orders  for  1,270,000 
spindles,  but  of  these  only  about 
one-third  were  delivered — America 
supplying  about  300,000.  Even  so, 
the  value  of  imported  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  is  nearly  three 
times  that  of  any  other  single  item 
of  machinery  imports.  At  present, 
Japan  is  trying  to  purchase  not  only 
new    but    used    textile  machinery. 

"In  1918,  exports  of  cotton  fabrics 
were  valued  at  Yen  238,000,000,  an 


increase  of  87  percent  over  the  values 
of  1917.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, an  increase  of  87  percent  in 
quantity.  During  the  first  half  of 
1919,  the  capital  in  the  spinning 
influstry  of  Japan  increased  vS3,600,- 
000.  Since  the  war,  the  average  rate 
of  dividend  has  quadrupled." 

St.mistics  of  Jap.xn's  Foreign  Commerce 
IN  Yen 

E.XPOKTS 


Raw  silk 

Cotton  tissues 

Silk  tissues 

Cotton  yarns 

Knit  goods 

Coal 

Matches 

Beans 

Timber 

Refined  sugar 

Braids 

Copper 

Waste  silk 

Tea 

Toys 

Starch 

Beer 

Rice 

Zinc 

All  others 
Total 


1919 
62.^,.S  19,000 
280,2.S4,000 
164,422,000 
114,351,000 
38,858,000 
37,511,000 
32,783,000 
31,913,000 
23,820,000 
21,332,000 
19,899,000 
19,617,000 
19,903,000 
18,363,000 
12,838,000 
12,701,000 
7,134,000 
4,319,000 
2,931,000 
612,683,000 


1918 
370,229,000 
237,909,000 
117,454,000 
158,298,000 
32,148,000 
31,869,000 
27,686,000 
55,857,000 
17,794,000 
23,231,000 
11,996,000 
37,609,000 
27,011,000 
23,045,000 
10,169,000 
29,423,000 
7,593,000 
8,300,000 
9,067,000 
725,282,000 


1919 

Raw  cotton 

667,050,000 

Rice 

160,325,000 

Iron  bars,  rods, 

and  plates 

156,757,000 

Oil  cakes 

133,077,000 

Machinery 

88,979,000 

Wool 

60,688,000 

Sugar 

58,349,000 

Iron  slabs  and  in- 

gots 

58,072,000 

Beans 

34,656,000 

Rails 

21,866,000 

Petroleum 

21,448,000 

Paper 

18,260,000 

Coal 

18,138,000 

Crude  rubber 

17,363,000 

Hemp  and  flax 

16,870,000 

Caustic  soda  and 

soda  ash 

14,414,000 

Chilean  saltpeter 

13,809,000 

Iron   tubes  and 

pipes 

12,974,000 

Lead 

10,989,000 

Coal-tar  dyes 

10,714,000 

Pulp 

10,552,000 

Nails 

5,108,000 

All  others 

562,610,000 

Total  2 

,173,068,000 

2,099,351,000  1,961,970,000 

Imports 

1918 
515,523,000 
89,184,000 


204,408,000 
91,546,000 
58,449,000 
60,132,000 
33,404,000 

63,926,000 
20,161,000 
14,930,000 
8,538,000 
9,391,000 
15,559,000 
12,910,000 
22,730,000 

14,553,000 
11,264,000 

13,745,000 
14,739,000 
11,237,000 
6,801,000 
5,807,000 
368,842,000 


The  figures  quoted  above  are  misleading, 
unless  it  is  remembered  that  they  often 
represent  increases  in  price,  rather  than 
increases  in  quantity  produced.  For  ex- 
ample, cotton  and  silk  tissues  and  cotton 
yarn  have  decreased  in  respect  to  quantity 
shipped,  though  high  prices  show  an  increase 
in  value  of  shipments. 


Ed  Jennings  has  recently  joined 
the  Pomona  Grotto  at  Worcester. 
The  event  took  place  the  evening  of 
May  6  and  places  Ed  among  the  high- 
degree  men  of  the  Grange. 


High  Individual  Three-Strings 


Spinning  Team  Wins 
Championship  of 
Shop  League 

The  Spinning  team  was  never 
headed  from  the  first  of  the  season 
and  cleanly  won  first  place  in  the  Shop 
League.  They  did  some  good,  steady 
bowling  and  dropped  but  eight  points 
during  the  season. 

The  Miscellaneous  team  staged  a 
spurt  after  a  bad  start  and  took  sec- 
ond place  away  from  the  Cards  and 
Spindles.  Roche,  Marien,  Willard, 
Farley,  and  Anderson  were  neck  and 
neck  for  high  individual  average 
until  the  last  game,  when  Roche 
came  through  with  a  lead  of  .5  of 
one  percent. 

The  high  individual  strings  for  the 
season  are  interesting,  with  only  one 
pin  separating  each  of  the  four 
highest  men. 

Prizes  for  the  season  go  to  the 
following: 

Winning  Team — George  Anderson, 
Robert  Kane,  Leon  Wood,  Theodore 
Bisson,  Frank  Donavan. 

Three  highest  individual  averages 
— Thomas  Roche,  Archie  Marien,  Al- 
bert Willard. 

High  individual  string  score — An- 
derson. 

Three  highest  individual  three- 
string  totals — Archie  Marien,  Thomas 
Roche;  John  Flynn  and  Albert  Wil- 
lard tied  for  third  i)lace. 

Highest  individual  average  on  each 
team — Spinning,  George  Anderson; 
Miscellaneous,  Albert  Willard;  Cards, 
Thomas  Roche;  Spindles,  Archie  Ma- 
rien; Foundry,  Corn.  Hourihan ;  Pat- 
tern, Frank  Brown ;  Pickers,  Patrick 
Connors;  Combers,  Thomas  Melia. 


Second  highest  individual  average 
on  each  team — Spinning,  Frank  Don- 
avan; Miscellaneous,  E.  Ballard; 
Cards,  Napoleon  Plante;  Spindle, 
Martin  Gahan;  Foundry,  Patrick 
McGuinness;  Patterns,  Harry  Kier- 
nan;  Pickers,  Frank  McGowan; 
Combers,  John  O'Neil. 


Individi'al  .Avera(;es 


Roche,  T. 

()},() 

I'inney 

85.3 

Marien 

9?  A 

1  lourihan 

85.2 

Willard 

92.0 

Hall 

85.0 

Farley 

91.9 

Vincent 

85.0 

Anderson,  ( "i. 

91.5 

Leonard 

84.8 

Ballard,  H. 

90.. S 

O'Neil 

Q  1  7 

Brown,  F. 

90.3 

McGuinness 

i  7 

Melia,  T. 

90.1 

Clark 

o4.0 

Flynn 

89.7 

Ferguson 

u  1  1 
o4.4 

Donavan,  1'. 

89.6 

Deslauriers 

o4.4 

Bisson 

89.5 

Brown,  J. 

84.3 

Celley 

89..^ 

L,emoine 

84.2 

Connors,  B. 

89.0 

Adams 

84.2 

Wood 

88.7 

McCarthy 

84.1 

Kane 

88.4 

(jrady 

83.9 

(iahan 

88.4 

Young 

83.8 

BalUird,  11. 

88.4 

Anderson,  P. 

83.6 

Plante 

88.2 

Melia,  J. 

83.6 

Kiernan 

88.1 

Peltier 

83.4 

Donavan,  1,. 

87.9 

Martel 

83.2 

Connors,  1'. 

87.6 

Mulligan 

82.7 

1  lanna 

87.5 

Roche 

81.6 

Saragian 

87.5 

Atterbury 

79.6 

Johnson 

86.9 

Perkins 

79.0 

McCiowan 

85.4 

I.eagce 

Standing 

Won 

Lost 

Spinning 

48 

8 

Miscellaneous 

36 

20 

Cards 

33 

23 

Spindles 

29 

27 

Foundry 

24 

32 

Patterns 

23 

33 

Pickers 

18 

38 

Comhers 

11 

45 

High 

iNDivim  Ai.  Strings 

Anderson,  ( '■. 

127 

Brown,  F. 

116 

Hourihan 

I2() 

Willard 

115 

Ballard,  11. 

125 

Roche,  T. 

115 

Marien 

124 

Melia,  T. 

114 

Farley 

122 

Ballard,  E. 

114 

Kiernan 

118 

Flynn 

112 

Marien 

318 

Brown,  F. 

303 

Kocne,  1  . 

ol6 

Farley 

oOl 

Flynn 

313 

Plante 

298 

Willard 

313 

Celley 

298 

Donavan,  F. 

309 

Ballard,  H. 

295 

Total 

PlNF.\LL 

Total 

Ave. 

Spinning 

18,722 

1,337 

Miscellaneous 

18,355 

1,311 

Spindles 

18,294 

1,307 

Cards 

18,282 

1,282 

Patterns 

18,075 

1,291 

Pickers 

17,928 

1,281 

Foundry 

17,627 

1,259 

("ombers 

17,264 

1,233 

Shop  Wins  Championship 
Match 

The  Shop  and  Otlfice  Leagues  met 
in  mortal  combat  on  the  Levesque 
alleys  Thursday  night,  May  6,  to 
settle  the  championship  of  the  shop. 
In  a  five-string  match  the  Shop  came 
up  from  behind  and  won  out  by  ten 
pins. 

A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  spectators  and  bowlers 
was  shown  during  the  evening,  es- 
pecialK"  tluring  the  third  string,  when 
the  Office  staged  a  come-back  after 
a  bad  start,  overcoming  a  handicap  of 
38  pins  in  the  first  string,  and  in  the 
fifth,  when  the  Siiop  took  the  match 
in  the  last  box.  The  Office  cleaned 
up  in  the  third  with  a  margin  of  15 
pins  and  came  through  the  fourth 
string  with  a  31-pin  lead,  only  to 
slump  in  the  fifth. 

The  Shop  was  behind  with  Roche 
and  Montgonier\  up.  The  spares 
and  strikes  look  a  vacation  for 
(lUmmy,  while  Roche  had  all  ten 
pins  under  ct)\er  three  times  in  a  row 
with  less  than  three  balls,  making  a 
total  of  111,  which  gave  the  match 
to  the  Shop. 

The  score  is  tabulated  as  follows: 

Ind. 


1 

) 

4 

S 

Total 

BalUira 

•>() 

10(> 

86 

86 

07 

465 

Driscoll 

OS 

SO 

0«> 

06 

8J 

45.< 

.•\nilorsim 

.S7 

.SI 

04 

88 

427 

lamb 

00 

.SI 

88 

8> 

87 

4.U 

Willar.l 

')4 

107 

102 

84 

472 

Minsliiill 

>S4 

lO.i 

01 

04 

80 

461 

Marion 

10") 

UU 

82 

85 

4.56 

Broaclluir>t 

75 

10,< 

111 

00 

79 

4.S8 

102 

86 

8.5 

111 

46J 

Montgomory 

81 

<H1 

107 

lOJ 

86 

467 

Sliop  total 

48> 

<J10 

1  .,<60 

1.818 

2.285 

Offico  total 

4.U 

801 

l.,5,S4 

1 .840 

2,273 

Shop  avoraKe,  01.,? 
Orticc  average.  00.0 
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Office  League  Completes 
Season.  Main  Office 
Wins  Out 

The  final  standing  of  the  Office 
League  gives  the  championship  of 
the  season  to  the  Main  Office,  also 
the  possession  of  the  Josiah  Lasell 
cup. 

The  cup  has  become  the  permanent 
property  of  the  Main  Office  bowlers, 
having  been  won  twice  by  them  in 
two  seasons  of  bowling.  There  is 
no  argument  about  the  result.  The 
champs  won  the  cup  with  a  good 
margin,  although  the  Drafting  Room 
was  a  strong  contender  up  to  the 
last  two  or  three  matches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  al- 
though the  Main  Office  w^on  the  cup, 
they  did  not  have  a  man  among  the 
first  five  high  individual  averages, 
nor  did  they  have  a  single  substitute 
who  rolled  less  than  eighty. 

The  Drafting  Room,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  three  out  of  five  among 
the  first  five  bowlers,  but  their  sub- 
stitutes are  many  below  the  eighty 
mark. 

In  all,  it  was  a  very  interesting 
season  and  closed  with  good  possi- 
bilities for  next  year.  The  final  re- 
sults were  as  follows: 

Individu.\l  Averages 


Montgomery 

98.1 

Rollins 

83.4 

Broadhurst 

9-1.0 

Boutiette 

82.6 

Minshull 

89.5 

Crawford,  W. 

82.3 

Lamb 

89.3 

Duggan 

82.2 

Driscoll 

89.25 

Nelson 

81.9 

Johnston 

88.8 

Keeler 

81.6 

Foley 

88.5 

Rogers 

80.3 

Noble 

88.-1 

Alden 

80.2 

Lincoln 

87.7 

Carpenter 

79.74 

Ferry 

87.61 

Murray 

79.73 

Bullock 

87.6 

Larkin 

79.2 

Wild 

86.7 

Ferguson 

79.1 

Lasell 

86.4 

Ball 

78.5 

Greenwood 

85.1 

Brennan 

78.5 

Scott 

8-1.7 

Hargraves 

77.6 

Noyes 

84.58 

Whipple 

77.2 

Park 

84.56 

McGoey 

77.1 

Crawford,  H. 

84.5 

Meek 

72.2 

Wilmot 

83.7 

Orrell 

69.1 

TOT.\L  PiNFALL  AND  LEAGUE  STANDING 


Team  1,  Main  Office 
Team  2,  Drafting  Room 
Team  4,  Repair  Department 
Team  3,  No.  2  Office 

High  Individual  Strings 


Montgomery 
Driscoll 
Minshull 
Crawford,  H. 


136 
120 
119 
113 


Lamb 
Lasell 
Broadhurst 
Johnston 


31,258 
31,128 
30,914 
30,072 


113 
111 
111 
111 


Sunset  League  Begins  Sea- 
son.   Teams  Stronger 
Than  Ever 

The  Sunset  League  has  started 
on  its  1920  schedule.  The  first  week 
of  the  season  has  been  completed  as 
we  go  to  press.  Not  a  very  successful 
week  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
weather,  as  we  were  allowed  to  play 
but  one  game,  that  of  Wednesday 
night. 

It  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have 
a  prosperous  season  with  a  lot  of 
peppy  ball.  The  first  game  started 
a  bit  late,  but  by  snappy  playing  the 
complete  seven  innings  were  carried 
through.  The  teams  this  year  have 
changed  somewhat  in  personnel,  but 
are  retaining  their  old  names  and  in 
most  cases  are  under  the  same 
management. 

The  teams  of  the  league  are  as 
folUws: 

Fatimas 
East  Wing  Shop  No.  1 
Capt. — Thos.  O'Neil    Mgr. — Geo.  Anderson 

Omars 
West  Wing  Shop  No.  1 
Capt. — F.  J.  McGowan  Mgr. — Geo.  F.  Hanna 

Murads 
Upper  Shop  No.  2 
Capt.— Philip  Farrell  Mgr.— Jas.  F.  Marshall 
Meccas 

Office,  Draft.  Room,  Prod.  Dept.,  Sundries 
Capt. — Wm.  J.  Crawford 

Mgr.— Robt.  G.  McKaig 

Moguls 
Lower  Shop  No.  2,  Yard 
Capt. — Victor  White    Mgr. — Thomas  Roche 

ZiRAS 

Foundry,  Pattern  Loft 
Capt. — Winford  Jones   Mgr. — John  Leonard 


Sunset  League  Schedule 

George  Hanna  and  James  Marshall 
have  arranged  the  schedule  for  the 
Sunset  League.  We  notice  that  they 
have  made  arrangements  for  each 
team  to  play  the  other  three  games 
in  the  season,  thus  bringing  the 
league  to  a  close  on  Wednesday, 
September  1.  A  feature  of  the 
schedule  is  that  it  calls  for  three 
games  a  week  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  nights.  Also,  the 
weeks  of  May  30  and  July  4  have 
been  omitted. 

The  schedule  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember is  as  follows: 

June 

M —  7    Ziras  vs.  Moguls 
T  —  8    Omars  vs.  Meccas 
W —  9    Fatimas  vs.  Murads 

M — 14    Omars  vs.  Murads 
T  — 15    Ziras  vs.  Meccas 
W — 16    Fatimas  vs.  Moguls 

M— 21    Murads  vs.  Meccas 
T  — 22    Omars  vs.  Moguls 
W — 23    Ziras  vs.  Fatimas 

M — 28    Ziras  vs.  Omars 
T  —29    Moguls  vs.  Murads 
W — 30    Fatimas  vs.  Meccas 

July 

M— 12  Moguls  vs.  Meccas 

T — 13  Fatimas  vs.  Omars 

W — 14  Ziras  vs.  Murads 

M — 19    Fatimas  vs.  Murads 
T  — 20    Omars  vs.  Meccas 
W— 21    Ziras  vs.  Moguls 

M — 26    Moguls  vs.  Fatimas 
T  — 27    Ziras  vs.  Meccas 
W — 28    Omars  vs.  Murads 

Continued  on  page  II,  column  1 


High  Individual  Five- Strings 


Montgomery  529  Crawford,  H.  478 

Broadhurst  516  Foley  474 

Johnston  505  Noble  474 

Driscoll  491  Minshull  473 
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Soccer  League  Pennant 
Lost  in  Last  Game 

By  J.  Jones 

There's  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip.  This  saying  was  never 
lirought  home  more  than  in  the  pen- 
nant aspirations  of  the  Whitin  Ma- 
chine Works  football  team.  We  had 
more  than  a  fighting  chance  up  to 
the  time  of  meeting  Fairlawn  on 
their  own  grounds  in  Pawtucket. 
The  team  had  every  confidence  of 
winning;  even  the  fans  were  joyful 
over  the  outlook,  but — that's  it — 
but — that  is  where  my  story  begins. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  in  letting  the  com- 
mittee have  one  of  their  large  trucks, 
a  number  of  fans  were  enabled  to 
journey  to  Pawtucket  to  see  the  game. 
(Gee,  but  it  was  a  cold  ride.)  It 
was  a  regular  crowd,  everybody 
happy  and  gay. 

After  due  time  the  fans  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  conflict  to  find  the  game 
just  about  to  start.  The  players 
had  stripped  ready  for  action  and 
were  shooting  in  at  their  own  goalies. 
The  referee  (who,  by  the  way,  I 
must  introduce)  was  Mr.  Wylie, 
and  with  a  toot  of  his  whistle  he 
called  the  captains  of  the  ri\-al  teams 
to  the  center  of  the  field.  It  was 
there  that~BUT— started. 

Whitin  won  the  toss,  but  a  bad 
choice  of  goals  by  Capt.  F.  Light- 
bown  started  things.  He  elected 
to  kick  downhill  the  first  half.  Fair- 
lawn  put  the  ball  in  motion;  and  it 
was  quickly  seen  that  they  were  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  as  they  pushed 
the  Whitin  team  back  into  their  own 
goal  and  kept  them  on  the  defence 
for  some  time.  This  nettled  tlie 
Whitin  players,  and  the}'  came  out 


of  their  shell ;  and  with  some  beautiful 
passing  by  the  forwards  and  good 
feeding  by  the  halfbacks  they  soon 
carried  the  ball  toward  Fairlawn 's 
goal. 

Fairlawn  fought  desperately;  but 
it  was  of  no  use,  as  Wade  got  a 
pass  from  Haines  and  with  the  ball 
at  his  toe  registered  the  first  goal  of 
the  game.  Shot  after  shot  rained  in 
upon  the  Fairlawn  goalkeeper  after 
this,  but  he  cleared  well  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  backs  kept  the  ball  out  of 
danger.  The  ball  see-sawed  up  and 
down  the  field  toward  the  close  of 
the  first  half.  At  one  time  it  came 
perilously  near  the  Whitin  goal, 
when  the  ball  struck  the  upright 
and  bounded  out.  Both  sides  missed 
goals  by  hasty  kicking,  and  so  the 
half  ended  in  Whitin's  faxor  1  to  0. 

The  second  half  opened  with 
Whitin  kicking  ui)hill;  and.  l)eing  the 
lighter  team,  it  showed  our  ca])tain's 
mistake.  As  the  boys  had  already 
played  forty-fi\e  minutes,  the  team 
was  considerably  weakened:  but 
(there  it  is  again)  (he  Whitin  bo>s 
withstood  the  shock  of  tiieir  hea\ier 
()]iponents  \er\-  well,  although  Fair- 
lawn was  i^ressing  hard.  (Enter  the 
referee's  bad  decisions.)  After  some 
remarkable  stoi')s  h\  Rothwell.  the 
Whitin  goalkeeper,  and  some  good 
defence  work  b\-  the  backs,  the  ball 
was  cleared  well  u])  the  field;  Init 
P'airlawn  soon  had  it  hack  in  the 
Whitin  goal  and,  with  Fairlawn 
players  lying  offside,  l)a\is  got  the 
ball  as  it  bounded  out  of  a  scrimmage 
and  scored  for  Fairlawn. 

It  was  the  wretched  work  ot  the 
referee  that  took  the  heart  out  of 
the  Whitin  players.  Onh  a  few  min- 
utes had  elapsed  from  the  kick-off 
when,  with  no  cause  whatever,  the 


referee  declared  a  penalty  against 
Whitin;  and  of  course  the  Fairlawn 
crowd  went  wild  with  delight  as 
Bow-^s  put  it  into  the  net  for  Fair- 
lawn's  second  goal. 

Fairlawn  had  roughed  it  before 
this,  but  now  they  went  after  Whitin 
tooth  and  nail.  Fouls  were  repeatedly 
called,  but  not  against  Fairlawn; 
it  was  always  called  on  the  wrong 
side,  which  was  the  means  of  keeping 
the  ball  in  the  Whitin  goal.  The 
referee  was  distinctly  l)lind  to  all 
offside  rules,  and  he  let  Bowes  reg- 
ister the  third  goal  for  Fairlawn. 
After  this  the  Whitin  players,  seeing 
they  were  beaten,  took  care  to  keep 
out  of  hami's  way  and  avoid  injury, 
as  the  Fairlawn  pla\ers  were  still 
playing  slam-bang  football,  although 
they  were  ahead. 

The  next  goal  Fairlawn  got  was 
a  nice  one.  Bowes  put  some  pep 
behind  his  kick,  and  a  long,  low 
driNe  which  easil\-  beat  Rothwell 
registered  the  fifth  goal;  but  the  sixth 
and  final  goal  of  the  game  came  from 
the  toe  of  W.  Weir — -a  prett\'  shot 
it  was,  from  the  left.  It  came  high 
and  looping,  seemed  to  be  passing 
o\er  the  cross-bar,  but  it  passed 
underneath  and  dropped  into  the 
net.  The  whistle  blew  soon  after 
this  for  time,  and  the  game  ended 
6  to  1  in  favor  of  Fairlawn. 

It  is  no  use  in  cr\  ing  o\  er  spilled 
milk,  and  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  Fairlawn  was  the  better  team; 
but  the  judgment  of  the  referee, 
in  my  opinion,  made  the  score  too 
one-sided. 

The  soccer  team  made  a  good  show- 
ing for  the  season.  F\en  though  we 
lost  our  chance  in  the  final  game  to 
lead  the  league,  we  finished  in 
second  place  with  a  good  lead. 
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Murads  Down  Meccas  in 
First  Game  of  Season, 
4  to  2 

By  I.  Dalton 
The  Sunset  League  of  Whitin 
Machine  Works  held  its  first  game  of 
the  season,  at  the  New  Village 
grounds,  on  the  evening  of  May  12. 
The  opposing  teams  were  Jimmie 
Marshall's  "Murads"  and  the  ofifice 
team  known  as  the  "Meccas."  A 
large  number  of  people  witnessed  the 
exhibition  put  up  by  both  teams. 
Owing  to  the  injury  of  Sullivan, 
pitcher  for  the  office  team.  Bill 
Murray  was  pressed  into  service  and 
gave  a  good  account  of  himself.  The 
work  of  both  pitchers  was  as  perfect 
as  could  be.  For  the  Murads,  Skil- 
len's  work  with  the  stick  and  Steele's 
twirling  were  the  features,  while  for 
the  Meccas,  Fowler's  fielding  and 
Murray's  pitching  were  the  out- 
standing features.  Umpire  Mont- 
gomery handled  the  game  well.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  .score: 


Murads 

ab 

r 

h 

tb 

po 

a 

e 

Farrell,  3b. 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Clark,  lb. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Skillen,  2b. 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

0 

Barnes,  c. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

0 

1 

Morrow,  If. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Marshall,  ss. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Ferguson,  rf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Workmen,  cf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Steele,  p. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

25 

4 

6 

10 

21 

7 

2 

Meccas 

ab 

r 

h 

tb 

po 

a 

e 

Fowler,  ss. 
Callahan,  lb. 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Simmons,  3b. 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Kelliher,  2b. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

J.  Murray,  If. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Crawford,  cf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Jolliniore,  c. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Brennan,  rf. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B.  Murray,  p. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

27 

2 

5 

6 

18 

6 

2 

Sunset  League  Schedule 

Continued  from  page  9,  column  3 

August 

M —  2  Omars  vs.  Moguls 

T  —  3  Ziras  vs.  Fatimas 

W —  4  Murads  vs.  Meccas 

M —  Q  Moguls  vs.  Murads 

T  — 10  Fatimas  vs.  Meccas 

W — 11  Ziras  vs.  Omars 

M — 16    Fatimas  vs.  Omars 
T — 17    Ziras  vs.  Murads 
VV — 18    Moguls  vs.  Meccas 

M — 23    Omars  vs.  Meccas 
T  — 24    Ziras  vs.  Moguls 
W — 25    Fatimas  vs.  Murads 

M — 30    Ziras  vs.  Meccas 
T — 31    Omars  vs.  Murads 

Sept. 

W — 1    Fatimas  vs.  Moguls 


Foundry  Notes 

For  the  very  latest  New  York 
styles,  wide-top,  narrow-leg  trousers, 
see  Veau,  an  authority  on  such  mat- 
ters. "No  shoe  horns  are  needed  to 
put  them  on,"  says  Veau.  At  any 
rate,  you  have  our  sympathy  if  you  are 
caught  out  in  the  rain  with  them. 

Every  time  we  visit  the  Pattern 
Loft  we  hear  echoes  of  the  Sunset 
League.  We  suppose  Sally  is  getting 
in  trim  for  a  busy  season. 

By  the  way,  Jones  keeps  his  goat  in 
the  Pattern  Loft  now,  and  we  wonder 
if  it  can  be  captured  by  the  Foundry 
jokers.  Mrs.  Marshall  says  Veau  has 
his  eyes  on  that  animal. 

Spring  Fever  and  house  cleaning 
have  hit  the  Foundry  Office.  We 
had  the  walls  cleaned  last  week,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  last  for  another 
year. 

.  The  cockroaches  are  leaving  in 
droves  and  are  looking  for  new 
quarters.  (Anybody  want  some?) 
They  have  a  wonderful  variety  of 
tricks.  See  Dan  Connors  and  Craig, 
our  general  factotum,  for  more  in- 
formation  in   regard   to   the  same. 

We  recently  received  a  supply  of 
roach  powder — a  sure  death — and 
by  next  issue  of  the  "Spindle"  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

Mulligan  has  a  new  desk;  and  we 
should  think  he  has  been  listening 
to  our  ex-army  sergeant,  when  he 
forgets  the  fact  that  the  center 
drawer  automatically  locks  the  side 
drawers,  especially  when  he  is  in  a 
hurry  to  find  something.  Perhaps 
we  will  learn  a  few  new  ones.  Who 
knows? 

Harry,  who  recently  went  to  Mil- 
ford  and  heard  John  McCormack 
sing,  sat  behind  a  post  all  the  evening. 
He  didn't  see  McCormack,  but  re- 
ported a  wild  time.  How  about  it, 
Happy? 

It  is  very  evident  that  others  be- 
sides Foundry  men  like  to  get  their 
feet  upon  our  polished  desks.  The 
other  day  when  the  G.  M.  (General 
Manager)  came  into  thi  office  in 
response  to  the  autocall,  believe  us 
there  was  some  scramble  to  look  busy. 
Too  late. 

We  recently  saw  one  of  our  Main 
Office  men  showing  a  few  of  our  popu- 
lar young  ladies  through  the  Foundry 


while  the  pouring  was  going  on. 
Why  not  wait  until  summer  and 
bring  them  up  at  4  p.  M.  to  see  the 
bottoms  drop  about  ten  minutes,  and 
it  will  make  the  Main  Office  seem 
like  an  ice  box  in  comparison.  We 
have  seen  the  little  old  mercury 
climb  up  to  110°  on  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer afternoon. 

Think  that  Veau  and  Geo.  For- 
sythe  should  have  nearly  enough 
boards  to  build  another  chicken  coop, 
as  we  recently  received  twenty  cases 
of  shoes.  They  carried  the  boxes  off 
in  George's  Packard.  Thought  you 
had  stopped  setting  hens  this  year, 
George. 

While  passing  the  boat  house  the 
other  day,  I  noticed  that  the  front 
of  the  building  where  the  floats  were, 
is  being  filled  in  with  sand  and  gravel 
from  the  Foundry.  The  burning  ques- 
tion that  will  worry  our  canoeists 
very  soon  will  be,  "How  to  take  a 
fair  maiden  (all  dressed  in  white)  out 
in  his  canoe  unless  a  small  wharf  or 
some  method  is  fixed  so  one  person 
can  handle  a  canoe  from  the  boat 
house?" 


China  as  Seen  by  the  Whittakers 

Continued  from  p;ige  .3,  column 

black  pigs  run  all  over  the  country, 
and  Fve  learned  that  the  Chinese 
make  sacred  objects  of  the  swine. 

From  an  empty  mill  to  a  running 
one,  I've  watched  the  process  day 
by  day.  Unpacking  the  boxes,  clean- 
ing the  machinery,  setting  it  up — 
I've  seen  all — though  at  times  the 
coolies  were  not  much  for  inspi- 
ration. The  climate  is  quite  cold 
but  dry,  and  the  days  are  usually 
sunny — so  bundling  up  like  Eskimos 
we  enjoy  our  28-mile  ride. 

As  I  sit  here,  I  can  look  out  across 
beautiful  Karchow  Bay,  out  towards 
home,  and  the  words  of  Henry  van 
Dyke  come  to  mind : 
"For  it's  back  again — oh,  back  again 

— over  the  bounding  sea, 
Home    again — yes,    home    again — 
America  for  me!" 

Someone  has  said  that  a  place 
does  not  make  itself — it's  the  people 
who  make  it  worth  living  in.  Per- 
haps that's  why  I  like  Whitinsville  so 
well.  And  we  are  contented  way  out 
here,  for  we  know  that  some  day, 
when  we  return,  there  will  be  a  home 
in  reality  among  you  good  white  folks. 

With  kindest  of  regards  to  all  our 
friends,  and  hearty  greetings  from 
across  the  briny  deep,  we  are,  most 
sincerely  yours, 

"The  Whittakers." 
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Office  Notes 

An  East  Street  Romance 

On  a  certain  Saturday  afternoon 
She  was  beating  rugs  in  the  Backyard. 
As  He  came  along — rather  unsteadily 
on  his  pins — He  said:  "I  hate  Hke 
h — 1  to  see  a  nice  girl  like  you  beating 
rugs.     Let  me  at  the  d —  things." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  hardly  think 
you're  in  a  condition  to  do  it." 

"No,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
ain't,"  whereupon  he  swayed  down 
the  street  to  the  store. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back  again 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm. 
She  was  still  beating  rugs.  "Well, 
this  is  the  stafT  o'  life.  When  I  get 
this  et  I  c'n  do  anything,"  and  with 
that  he  shambled  off  again. 

The  next  day  when  He  met  Her 
on  the  street — he  was  sober  then — 
He  didn't  know  her. 

Dorothea  Ferguson,  of  the  Main 
Office,  went  up  to  Worcester  Tech 
to  a  dance  last  Friday. 

We  wonder  if  Bessie  Aldrich  knows 
the  meaning  of  red  roses.    Oh!  oh! 

Say,  Florence  Barr,  why  were  you 
so  tired  last  Monday  morning? 
Springfield  is  a  long  way  from  home, 
but  perhaps  the  longest  way  around 
is  the  sweetest  way  home. 

You  should  hear  Gwenny  Searlos' 
views  on  men  and  matrimony. 


On  May  4,  the  members  of  the 
Tomoke  Camp  F"ire  surprised  Flor- 
ence Currie  and  Catherine  Munt, 
their  guardians,  with  a  huge  May 
basket  filled  with  all  sorts  of  candy 
and  fruit,  marshmallows,  peanuts, 
etc.  Tucked  away  in  one  corner 
were  two  sets  of  little  gold  pins. 
The  girls  who  belong  to  the  group  are 
Alice  Ferguson,  Winnie  Verbeck, 
Margaret  McKee,  Ada  Bryant,  Mil- 


dred Pierce,  Maude  Minot,  Ada 
Smith,  Catherine  Moore,  Ruth  Cope- 
land,  Harriet  Stromberg. 

One  of  the  prettiest  dances  ever 
given  in  Whitinsville  took  place  on 
Friday  evening,  April  30,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mildred  Quackenbush. 
The  decorations  consisted  of  an 
immense  parasol  of  red  crepe  paper, 
with  a  large  red  shade  covering  the 
lights  in  the  center,  from  which  con- 
fetti fell.  At  the  front  of  the  stage 
were  a  dozen  or  more  electric  lamps 
of  different  colors  and  potted  plants, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  stage  were 
cozy  corners  with  rugs,  palms,  floor 
lamps,  wicker  chairs,  etc.  The  many- 
colored  paper  caps,  balloons,  stream- 
ers, and  favors  made  the  hall  a  riot 
of  color. 

The  music,  which  was  furnisheti  by 
Chaffin's  Orchestra  of  Worcester, 
was  full  of  1)0])  and  jazz;  and  with 
everyone  in  the  mood  for  dancing 
and  fun  tiic  ]x\rt\  was  a  great  success. 

Telegram  sent  out  from  the  Main 
Office  on  May  4:  "Please  reserve 
single  room  and  bath  to  be  taken 
Wednesday  nigiit." 

Two  men  were  talking  together 
about  their  respective  Ijoarding 
houses.  "And  ha\  e  you  a  nice  board- 
ing place,  and  a  single  room?" 
(lueried  the  first.  "  Faith,  it's  a  single 
room,  but  there's  eighteen  ot  us  in 
it,"  answered  the  second. 

Has  anyone  noticed  how  Catherine 
Muni's  taste  in  colors  runs  to  orange 
and  black  lateK?  Aside  from  its 
being  \er\-  becoming,  we  think  there 
is  a  reason.  And  do  you  know  she 
is  planning  a  trip  to  Princeton  this 
week-end?  "The  plot  thickens,"  says 
the  gardener. 

Mary  Cook  declares,  in  her  o{)inion, 
Uxbridge    still    has    something  on 


Washington.  We  think  that  calls 
for  an  explanation,  Mary. 

Kay  Walsh  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  she  isn't  in  favor  of  prohibi- 
tion. Evidently  it  is  hard  for  Kay 
to  get  along  without  her  "Sherry." 

The  latest  spring  fad  and  tonic 
adopted  by  the  girls  of  the  Main  Office 
is  eating  onions.  Already  the  good 
effects  of  this  experiment  have  be- 
come apparent  in  the  delicate  tint 
and  creamy  white  complexion  of 
the  girls.  Keep  on,  girls;  garlic  comes 
next. 

The  Blue  Eagle  is  thinking  of 
putting  no  trespassing  signs  on  some 
of  its  necessary  fixtures,  for  the  bene- 
fit of   Roy  Rollins. 


Shop  Notes 

Montgomery  and  Jacques  were  the 
proud  possessors  of  some  pups.  Fer- 
guson also  had  a  claim  on  the  young 
bone  rastlers  and,  in  fact,  had  been 
granted  first  choice  of  the  lot.  Fer- 
guson picked  out  his  pup,  but  in 
some  way  or  other  the  pup  became 
sold  before  Ferguson  claimed  his 
pup.  Such  a  mix-up  as  there  was; 
l)ut  now  that  things  have  cooled 
down,  we  find  that  satisfactory  ad- 
justments ha\  e  been  made. 

There  is  a  wild  rumor  around  the 
shop  tiiat  a  hound  dog  believed  to 
belong  to  Xewell  Wood  has  had  the 
tablos  of  the  chase  turned  on  him 
latel> .  A  rabbit  of  Montreal  House 
fame  was  seen  in  persistent  pursuit 
of  Xewell's  dog.  Mr.  Wood  has  been 
reported  as  lying  in  wait  for  that 
lop-eared  hound  chaser,  and  the 
weapons  of  his  choice  point  dis- 
tinctly to  premeditated  \iolence. 

One  of  our  exchange  friends  must 
think  we  are  editing  a  paper  on  New 
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Jerusalem.  Our  latest  title  is — 
"Editor  of  the  Spinkle." 

Dewey  Veau  has  been  walking 
to  Douglas  lately  on  Sunday  nights, 
as  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Spindle."  We  forgot  to  say  that 
Frank  Duggan  usually  called  for 
Dewey  in  order  to  see  him  home 
safely.  Frank  had  the  bus  on  the 
job  a  few  Sundays  ago  and  called  at 
the  proper  time,  making  a  terrible 
noise  with  the  horn;  but  try  as  he 
could,  no  Dewey  would  show  up. 
Frank  drove  on,  thinking  he  would 
pick  Dewey  up.  The  next  day 
Dewey  tried  to  convince  Frank  that 
his  horn  couldn't  make  a  noise. 


Bill  Donlon,  chairman  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  at  the  recent 
Knights  of  Columbus  carnival,  is  a 
notorious  practical  joker,  and  he 
lived  up  to  his  reputation  when  he 
sprung  Mildred  Waverly,  of  Worces- 
ter, on  the  audience  at  the  carnival 
and  saw  all  the  boys  fall  for  her. 
But  the  fellow  who  fell  hardest  was 
a  chap  by  the  name  of  Jim.  Bill 
Donlon  told  Jim  that  Mildred  would 
like  to  meet  him;  and  Jim,  who  was 
barking  at  the  side  show,  immediately 
gave  up  his  job  and  rushed  in  back 
to  meet  Mildred.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight. 

"Haven't  I  met  you  before?" 
said  Jim.  "I  don't  think  so,"  said 
Mildred.  "Didn't  I  dance  with  you 
at  the  Casino  last  week?"  said  Jim. 
"I  don't  dance  there,"  replied  Mil- 
dred. Anyway,  Jim  gave  Mildred 
the  high  sign  for  a  later  appoint- 
ment and  dusted  out  front. 

Miss  Waverly  came  on  the  stage 
for  her  last  act,  and  at  the  close  she 
took  of?  her  wavy  raven  locks  and 
stood  before  the  audience,  not  a  girl, 
but  a  good,  husky  lad.  Donlon, 
who  had  been  waiting  for  this  mo- 
ment, yelled,  "Ain't  she  a  pippin, 
Jim?"  The  joke  soon  passed  around 
the  hall,  and  Jim  went  outside 
and  threw  rocks  at  himself. 

Miss  Isabel  Hamilton,  formerly 
clerk  on  the  bolster  job,  who  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  Production 
Department  Ofifice,  was  paid  a  sur- 
prise visit  by  the  girls  employed 
on  the  bolster  job.  On  behalf  of 
those  present  Miss  Margaret  Nichols 
presented    Miss    Hamilton    with  a 


beautiful  pearl  necklace.  Songs  were 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Oakes, 
Miss  Anne  Prestere,  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian Hutton.  Selections  were  also 
rendered  by  the  bolster  job  orchestra, 
which  is  composed  of  Miss  Florence 
Rasco,  pianist;  Miss  Lillian  Hutton, 
violinist;  and  Miss  Tillie  F^rieswyck, 
cornetist.  Harry  Wallace  also  as- 
sisted them  by  giving  recitations 
which  have  made  him  famous.  Harry 
also  complained  of  being  stiff  the 
next  morning,  as  we  understand  that 
it  was  a  long  walk  home.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  made  up  the  surprise 
party:  Miss  Margaret  Nichols,  Miss 
Annie  Prestere,  Miss  Florence  Rasco, 
Miss  Tillie  Frieswyck,  Miss  Lillian 
Hutton,  Miss  Marion  Wood,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Jenkins,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Clark, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Oakes,  Miss 
Grace  Hookstra,  Miss  Theresa  Ny- 
holt,  Miss  Mildred  Magill,  Mr.  Harry 
Wallace,  and  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Hamil- 
ton. 

At  the  opening  night  of  the  Bel- 
grade Stock  Company  the  little 
boys  in  the  front  rows  were  congratu- 
lated on  their  excellent  behavior. 
How  long  since  have  our  friends 
John  W'illiam  Deane  and  Leslie 
Rogers    gone    back    to  childhood? 

We  wish  to  place  the  name  of 
Cornelius  Hourihan  of  the  Foundry 
on  the  twenty-year  list  of  our  service 
record. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  ball  of  red 
string  be  tied  to  Mildred  Magill 
whenever  she  leaves  the  flyer  job. 
This  suggestion  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
cent experience  on  the  card  job, 
when  friend  Mildred  had  to  appeal 
for  help  to  find  her  way  back. 


It  is  strange  how  jokes  are  spread 
from  place  to  place.  We  remember 
seeing  this  one  quite  some  time  ago, 
but  evidently  it  has  just  arrived  in 
Japan.  Eddie  Whittaker  slipped  this 
into  a  letter  we  recently  received  from 
him,  so  it  is  back  again  and  good 
enough  to  print.    Here  it  is: 

"He'd  Got  'Em  Again" 
"A  doctor  came  up  to  a  patient  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  slapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  said:  'Well,  old  man, 
you're  all  right.  You  can  run  along 
and  write  home  that  you'll  be  back 
in  two  weeks  as  good  as  new.'  The 
patient  went  off  gayly  to  write  his 


letter.  He  had  it  finished  and  sealed; 
but  as  he  was  about  to  affix  the  stamp, 
the  latter  slipped  on  the  back  of  a 
cockroach  that  was  passing  and 
stuck.  What  he  did  see  was  his 
escaped  postage  stamp  zigzagging 
aimlessly  across  the  floor  and  follow- 
ing a  crooked  trail  up  the  wall  and 
across  the  ceiling.  In  depressed 
silence  he  tore  up  the  letter  that 
he  had  just  written  and  dropped  the 
pieces  on  the  floor.  'Two  weeks,'  he 
said,  'I  won't  be  out  (if  here  in  three 
years.' 


Taken  from  Fav^-Egan's  catalog 
of  April,  1920: 

The  man  who  goes  to  buy  a  collar 
still  gets  it  in  the  neck. 

Limburger  cheese  is  going  up.  It 
raises  a  scent  every  day. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  teacher, 
"one  more  question:  Can  anyone 
give  me  a  sentence  with  the  term 
'weather-beaten'?" 

"Sure,"  said  Reddy  Backrow.  "Me 
old  man  roots  for  the  Red  Sox 
whether  beaten  or  not." 

A  new  song  on  sale  at  the  Woon- 
socket  music  stores  has  come  to  our 
attention.  Its  title  is  "False-Hearted 
Willie,"  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Joseph  Dion,  of  the  milling 
job.  This  song  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  Legter's  Music  Company, 
of  Chicago.  Never  realized  you  were 
in  the  music  composition  game,  Joe. 
Good  work;  keep  it  up. 

The  boys  of  the  Drafting  Room 
have  not  been  challenged  as  yet  for 
that  rifle  shoot,  to  be  held  at  the 
challenger's  convenience,  up  to  and 
including  200-yard  events.  Our  rifle 
men  are  out  for  a  little  sport  and 
would  make  a  pleasant  time  out  of  a 
competition,  if  the  challengers  will 
be  forthcoming.  All  they  want  is 
five  good  rifle  men  to  say  the  word, 
and  they  will  grab  their  guns  and 
burn  the  powder. 

Wanted — Fishing  boat;  any  condi- 
tion, as  long  as  it  will  stay  afloat 
long  enough  to  allow  a  party  to  catch 
a  few  fish  and  get  back  to  shore. 
Price  ought  to  be  around  $10.  See 
editor  for  information. 

The  packing  job  is  preparing  for 
the  spring  weddings  that  are  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  very  near  future. 
Two  of  the  popular  young  ladies  of 
this  department  will  not  aflirm  or 
deny  the  rumor  that  June  is  the 
month  of  their  choice. 

Housing  construction  has  been 
held  up  recently  from  lack  of  mate- 
rials. It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will 
soon  get  under  way  in  order  to  help 
out  on  the  home  problem.  Shipments 
of  plaster  board  have  been  received 
after  a  long  delay,  which  ought  to 
help  out  the  situation  some. 
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With  Rod  and  Line 

All  trout  fishermen  around  these 
parts  catch  big  strings  of  fish  up 
Purgatory  way.  Try  to  pin  them 
clown  to  a  definite  brook  and  see  what 
results  you  have.  No  use.  If  we 
mention  trout,  that  means  they  were 
caught  up  Purgatory  way. 

Lucien  Barnes  claims  the  largest 
trout  this  season,  measuring  133^ 
inches  and  weighing  just  a  pound. 
This  was  accomplished  during  the 
week-end  of  April  24. 

Charlie  Peck,  formerly  of  the 
drawing  frame  job,  has  caught  some 
fine  trout  this  year.  Ye  editor  was 
lucky  enough  to  sample  a  few  of  the 
l)eauties. 

Lorin  Aldrich  ]iuts  in  his  stcjry  of 
twenty  trout  on  Tuesday,  May  11. 
These  were  from  u])  Purgatory  way. 

But  the  best  one  yet  up  Purgatory 
way  is  the  time  Bill  Greenwood  and 
Henry  l)olli\er  went  fishing  for  trout. 
They  caught  a  few  before  the  arrival 
of  Game  Warden  I'.lijah  Wessel. 
They  weren't  half  anxious  to  show 
the  fish,  when  they  were  inlormed 
that  they  were  fishing  on  a  stocked 
brook.  Wessel  said  that  Greenwood 
and  DoUiver  looked  so  sorry  for 
their  misdemeanor  that  he  hadn't 
the  heart  to  lake  them  in. 


Blue  Eagle  Notes 

WHiat,  moving  on  Sunday?  Yes, 
we'll  Grant  they  did. 

Heard  in  the  Pool  Room: 

Question:  "Who's  'Champeen' 
now?" 

Answer:  "All  depends  on  the 
weather.    Eh!  Jack?" 

Wanted — One  ,  piece  of  ice  each 
morning  at  7.30.    Phone  C.  W.  3-0. 

The  Blue  Eagle  Clover-leaf  four 
(all  notorious  characters)  are  about  to 
start  their  operation.  Watch  the 
furniture  polish  and  hair  tonic  dis- 
appear now. 

We  all  know  about  the  Blue  Eagle 
Old  Clothes  Club.    "  Nuff  sed." 

Supply  Sergeant  Charles  Willard, 
of  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  is  on  an  unexpect- 
ed ten  days'  furlough.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  more  news  from  this 
vicinity.  Sergeant  Willard  served 
two  years  overseas  with  the  26th 
Infantry,  re-enlisted  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  and  has  lour  months  longer  to 
serve. 

Raymond  Bazinet,  with  the  new 
"Beetle  Bug,"  is  out  after  Barney 
Oldfield's  record.  Clarkie  says  he 
has  about  the  fastest  bus  in  town, 
and  we  are  very  eager  to  arrange  a 
match.  What  say,  fellows — fun, 
monev,  or  marbles? 


Can  You  Figure  This  Out? 

Several  young  men  attended  a 
dance  last  e\ening  in  the  Westl)oro 
Insane  .\s\lum.  Everything  went 
smootliK'  until  it  was  time  to  go 
home;  and  then  the  attendants  looked 
the  crowd  o\er,  and  all  made  a 
wild  scramble  \nv  the  door.  Tonunie 
Jo>ce  and  Henry  Bouvier  made  their 
escape,  but  poor  Stubbie  Johnston 
is  reposing  \  cry  comtortably  at  the 
AsN'lum  this  morning.  At  least, 
that  is  the  \  erdict,  as  Everett  did  not 
show  up  at  work  the  next  (la\'. 


Cahill,  of  the  Eoundry,  and 
Bazinet,  of  the  roll  job,  were  on  thc 
market  to  bu>'  an  automobile  lately. 
Ha\ing  secured  a  car  that  looked 
like  a  good  bu\',  lhe\'  set  out  to  take 
in  Northbridge  Hill.  Result  is  that 
Bazinet's  father  is  out  one  bugg>-  and 
is  repairing  a  hole  in  the  barn.  It 
was  a  lively  car  all  right,  but  rather 
hard  on  the  folks. 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

May  15  to  June  15 

The  period  of  one  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  distribution  of 
this  issue  contains  the  anniversaries 
of  the  events  that  follow: 

May  25,  1916  West  end  of  freight 
house  addition  com- 
menced. 

May  27,  1891  Drawings  made  for 
first  6-inch  bottom 
connection  to  water- 
wheel  penstock. 

May  28,  1891  Worsted  looms  for 
Pacific  Mills  designed. 

June  1,1917  Excavation  for  new 
Administration  Build- 
ing started. 

June  2,  1911  Foundr\-  runs  only 
five  days  a  week. 

June  3,  1892  First  ball  ever  held  in 
Memorial  Hall. 

June  3,  1909  Pattern  Loft  building 
(east  of  Foundry) 
started. 

June  4.1896  Plans  made  to  change 
over  Foundry  stacks 
from  coal  to  coke  fuel. 

June  4,  1903  Yellow  day — caused 
bv  smoke  from  forest 
fires. 

June  4,  1905  Commenced  building 
of  Foundry  sand 
house  on  Douglas 
Road. 

June  4,1912  X'entilating  system  in- 
stalled on  spinning 
roll  job. 

June  6,  1894  Some  departments  in 
shop  on  half  time. 

June  6,  1905  Dust  exhaust  system 
insialleil  in  Carpenter 
Sho]). 

June  15,  1901  Blue  Eagle  Inn 
opened. 


For  S.\li-— a  Mitchell  six,  1918 
model,  five-passenger  car.  This  car 
is  in  good  running  condition,  has 
only  been  run  7,000  miles.  If  you 
are  interested,  see  E.  Minkema,  on 
the  roll  job. 
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Cleaning  Department 

NE  of  the  very  essential 
jobs  around  the  shop  is 
carried  on  by  the  Clean- 
ing Department.  No 
man  likes  to  work  a- 
round  a  dirty  bench  or  floor,  and  no 
man  has  to  in  this  shop. 

In  fact,  many  visitors,  when  going 
through  the  plant,  have  been  known 
to  remark,  "How  do  you  manage  to 
keep  everything  so  well  cleaned  up?" 
The  answer  is,  the  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment is  right  on  the  job  during 
working  hourSj  and  often  before  and 
after. 

Of  course,  the  shop  has  always  had 
to  look  after  debris  and  dirt,  ever 
since  it  was  in  its  infancy;  but  this 
work  was  done  chiefly  by  each  indivi- 
dual back  in  the  old  days.  Timothy 
Regan,  formerly  foreman  of  the 
Cast  Iron  Room,  was  the  first  in- 


James  Bryant 


dividual  directly  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  shop.  Every  Sat- 
urday a  crew  of  men  were  detailed 
to  pick  up  the  iron  scraps  and  shav- 
ings and  to  sweep  up,  in  general. 
The  old  iron  and  shavings  were  piled 
up  in  No.  1  Shop  cellar,  to  be  hauled 
away  by  team  every  five  or  six 
months. 

It  was  about  1900  that  William 
Rollins  stepped  into  the  history  of 
the  cleaning  of  the  works.  He  had 
been  unfortunate  in  an  accident 
several  years  previous  and  was  unable 
to  take  up  his  old  position  as  an 
erector  on  spinning.  Mr.  Rollins 
was  placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of 
men  and  very  quickly  organized  a 
department  which  at  once  proved  its 
worth  to  the  shop. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Rollins  in 
1916,  James  Bryant  was  appointed 
foreman.  Mr.  Bryant,  noted  fisher- 
man and  purse  finder,  has  been  with 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  since 
1907,  serving  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  as  second-hand  on  the 
cleaning  job.  When  not  at  work  in 
the  shop,  Jim  can  be  found  salting 
down  the  mackerel  that  have  to  be 
shipped  here  by  freight  from  the  week- 
end fishing  grounds. 

But  that's  another  story.  To  get 
back  to  the  job,  we  are  informed 
that  the  Cleaning  Department  has 
other  jobs  besides  sweeping  up.  They 
handle  the  oil  supply  of  the  shop, 
which  amounts  to  18  to  20  !)arrels 
a  week,  an  increase  of  a  dozen  barrels 
in  the  last  seven  years.  Last  summer, 
it  was  necessary  to  crack  up  a  ton 
and  a  half  of  ice  per  day  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  thirsty  workers.  This 
summer,  Jim  reckons  it  will  be 
"nigh  onto"  two  tons  per  day,  now 
that  the  water  habit  has  been  firmly 
established  in  these  parts. 

Other  odd  jobs,  such  as  heat  regula- 
tion in  the  winter,  mowing  and  up- 
keep of  lawns  and  grounds,  cleaning 


off  the  roofs,  washing  windows,  and 
looking  after  the  fire  station  and 
hose,  are  among  the  tasks  that  keep 
the  cleaning  men  on  the  jump.  Of 
shavings  alone,  the  men  stack  80 
tons  a  week,  or  two  freight-car 
loads. 

The  department  is  practically  di- 
vided into  two  crews  composed  of 
regular-job  men  and  odd-job  men. 
The  regulars  have  their  particular 
territory  or  floor  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  while  the  odds  are  on  the 
alert  for  any  task  that  happens  along. 

The  following  are  on  the  job 
constantly: 

In  Shop  On  Job 

YRS.    MOS.  YRF.  MOS. 

Louis  Bazinet  41  2  3 

Malk.  Papasian  20  116 

John  Teklenberg  15  3    15  3 

John  Berkowicz  15  16 

James  Minns  14  11 

Charles  Mann  14  5  5 

James  Finn  13  2  1 

James  Bryant  12  6    12  6 

Patrick  Hartigan  12  12 

James  Callahan  11  3  3 

Nelson  Snow  10  2 

Stan.  Sowie  9  7 

James  Hayes,  Sr.  7  7 
ContiiuK'd  on  page  18,  column  .! 
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Brief  Review  of  the  Past 
Season  on  Lake  Winona 

NDEED,  the  out- 
of  -  door  season  is 
here  again.  The 
long  evenings  we 
have  been  fighting 
for  are  now  ours, 
and  the  best  way 
to  use  them  that  we  can  think  of  is  to 
get  out  of  doors. 

For  some  the  evening  offers  base- 
ball ;  for  others  there  is  gardening, 
autoing,  walking,  golfing,  and  fishing. 
In  fact,  a  score  of  things  delightful 
to  do  and  beneficial  to  the  health. 
However,  we  can't  speak  of  sport 
or  recreation  in  this  town  without 
taking  in  our  lake,  and  it  is  of  Lake 
Winona  that  we  want  to  write. 

The  season  has  just  begun  on  the 
lake.  The  evenings  are  getting  warm 
enough  to  make  canoeing  and  boating 
delightful.  The  boat  house  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  near  future,  we 
are  assured,  and  already  the  Camp 
Fire  girls,  fishermen,  club  men,  and 
campers  are  laying  their  plans  for  the 
canoeing  season. 

Last  year  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  activity  around  the  ponds.  We 
recall  the  good  times  staged  by  the 
Meadow  View  Gun  Club.  Several 
have  spoken  of  the  bunch  of  good 
fellows  who  congregate  there,  and 
from  inside  information  they  have 
been  having  some  bang-up  times. 
They  have  taken  to  rifle  practice, 
clay-pigeon  shooting,  and  casting 
as  the  major  sports  and  have  become 
noted  for  the  eats  that  usually  wind 
up  their  grand  occasions.  This  camp 
is  the  home  of  Horner's  electric 
goat  and  the  laboratory  of  the  noted 
chefs.  Nelson  and  Johnson. 

Suppose  we  are  leaving  Meadow 
View  Gun  Club  on  an  imaginary  trip 
in  a  canoe  headed  back  for  the  boat 
house.  On  your  right  immediately 
as  you  start  out,  the  Camp  Fire  girls' 
camp  is  to  be  seen  in  full  swing. 
A  small  group  of  Wo-he-lo-ites  are 
gathered  about  the  camp  fire,  singing 
in  harmony  with  the  murmur  of 
pines  overhead  and  the  lapping  of 
water  along  the  shores.  Surely, 
all  is  joy  here,  for  youth  is  about  in 
the  great  out  of  doors. 

It  is  a  warm  night.  Over  toward 
the  New  Village  side  of  the  Meadow 


Pond  we  hear  the  many  voices  of  the 
bathers,  as  they  find  delight  in  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  clear  water. 
Little  boys  are  making  more  noise 
on  their  rafts  than  an  ocean-going 
steamer  under  full  steam.  They  dive 
below,  and  out  from  the  contrasted 
stillness  come  the  refrains  of  "She's 
my  Honey,  Honey.  Bless  her  little 
heart." 

We  look  up  to  see  Geo.  Bliss  and 
Company  outlined  in  the  distance, 
and  we  know  that  the  Blue  Eagle 
quartet  has  arrived  for  the  evening's 
serenade  to  the  setting  sun. 

Over  the  pines  of  the  western  shore 
the  sun  is  lowering  towards  the 
horizon.  The  wind  has  begun  to  go 
down,  and  little  ripples  on  the  pond's 
surface  reflect  in  splendor  the  varied 
colors  of  the  sunset.  Shading  our 
eyes  as  we  look  back  beyond  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  whom  should 
we  see  but  George  Gill  standing, 
as  we  suppose  Father  George  did 
when  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  but 
casting  for  pickerel  instead  of  British. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  our  friends 
Elmer  Hilt  and  Joe  Brooks,  champion 
perch  fishers  and  birch  fly  catchers. 
There  they  are,  as  sure  as  fishing 
requires  a  license,  not  saying  much, 
but  figuring  what  perch  have  to  do 
with  bolts  and  nuts. 

Let  us  paddle  on.  To  our  right 
again  is  the  Mumford  Gun  Chil), 
noted  for  its  clam  bakes,  special 
conventions,  and  grand  times  of  the 
past.  Not  such  a  very  busy  place 
last  season,  but  ready  for  any  occa- 
sion that  needs  the  right  background. 

In  going  under  Meadow  bridge,  we 
will  watch  our  course  carefully,  for 
Nelson,  of  the  Repair  Department, 
may  forget  to  blow  his  horn  some 
day  as  he  motors  by;  and  it  is  thirty 
feet  deep  here.  We  will  also  paddle 
swiftly,  for  Whitinsville  high  divers 
take  great  delight  in  splashing  to 
your  rear  as  they  nose  down  from  the 
stone  rails  above. 

Directly  in  front  of  us,  before  we 
veer  to  the  left,  stands  the  Ki  Yi  Club, 
summer  home  of  James  Clark,  Bill 
Donlon,  and  Company,  retiring 
gentlemen  to  be  sure;  and  a  fitting 
place  they  have  selected  to  pass  the 
summer  evenings,  away  from  the 
maddening  crowds  of  Main  Street. 
Just  below  them  on  the  same  side  of 


the  pond  we  notice  the  grey  club 
house  of  the  old-timers.  No  noise  or 
bustle  here;  this  is  the  place  to  spend 
the  evening  reminiscing  on  the  things 
that  were  and  enjoying  the  aroma  of 
Fore-and-Aft,  Virginia  Twist,  and 
the  resulting  al)sence  of  mosquitoes. 

But  what  is  that  band  we  hear  to 
our  left  on  Johnnie's  Island? 

No  band,  brother;  that  is  the 
pond  phonograph  that  reels  them  off 
from  dusk  to  dawn.  "Solomon's 
Wedding"  and  "Madame  Howlon- 
ski"  are  popular  favorites.  Those 
two  tents  house  the  boys  we  can't 
keep  home  nights,  and  those  canoes 
are  another  means  of  keeping  our 
fresh-air  friends  in  proper  fit  for  the 
day's  work.  No,  those  beer  kegs  we 
see  on  the  under  side  of  the  wharf  were 
purchased  empty.  Yes,  they  were; 
for  we  were  on  hand  when  they  ar- 
rived. 

Who  is  this  sneaking  along  the 
bank  in  the  red  canoe?  "Hi,  there, 
Bill!  Getting  any  fish?"  "Nothing 
doing,"  says  Bill,  in  a  characteristic 
manner. 

Suffering  cats!  Are  we  seeing 
things?  If  that  isn't  John  MinshuU 
over  there  sitting  in  a  bunch  of  eel 
grass  and  lily  pads,  throwing  stones 
at  the  bank,  we  will  eat  our  hats.  On 
coming  a  little  nearer  we  apologize  to 
John  for  thinking  him  crazy;  casting 
for  bass  in  a  camouflaged  canoe  is 
perfectly  normal  and  good  sport. 

On  our  right  as  we  turn  up  the 
Alumford  River,  Billy  Magill  is  seen 
preparing  the  camp  for  his  overnight 
rest  out  in  nature's  own.  Canoeing 
and  bicycle  racing  arc  Billy's  chief 
sports,  next  to  cussing  out  the  phono- 
graph across  the  water. 

Well!  Well!  Paradise  afloat,  as  we 
live!  Lovely  enough  as  they  are, 
we  are  charmed  to  silence  by  the 
floating  bank  of  flowers  framing,  as 
it  were,  four  of  our  office  ladies  on 
their  return  trip  from  Lacky  Dam. 
A  fitting  picture  to  brighten  a  fading 
day.  The  beautiful  picture  of  Cleo- 
patra in  the  notorious  trip  down  the 
Nile  fades  from  memory  in  compari- 
son. She  was  but  one,  they  were  four; 
and,  unlike  Cleopatra,  they  spoke  to 
us.    Yes,  really. 

In  the  blue  haze  of  the  distance, 
Lacky  Dam  can  be  seen.  Guarding 
the  bridge,  the  brave  swan  Horatius, 
the  pride  of  his  ever  following  mate, 
comes  to  meet  us  full  speed  ahead,  as 
if  to  challenge  our  right  on  his  do- 
main. Rather  than  dispute  over  the 
right  to  trespass,  we  decide  that  it  is 
fitting  to  turn  our  canoe  around  and 
head  for  the  lights  just  beyond  Picnic 
Point,  which  lead  to  the  boat  house 
and  home. 
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The  Knack  of  Illustrating 

James  Jones  has  given  us  the  second 
part  of  his  story  on  art,  and  takes  up 
the  subject  of  illustrating  books  and 
magazines. 

"A  person  who  desires  to  follow 
this  line  of  art  must  study  the  difTer- 
ent  mediums  used,  consisting  of  the 
pencil,  pen,  brush,  charcoal,  crayon, 
and  coloring  materials.  Very  few 
illustrations  are  made  with  pencil, 
as  it  does  not  properly  reproduce  the 
tones  in  the  drawing;  the  use  of  the 
pencil  is  limited  to  marking  and 
sketching  out  the  drawing.  The  pen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  used,  also 
the  brush  and  charcoal  stick,  depend- 
ing on  the  value  and  size  of  the  illus- 
tration. In  some  cases  the  artist  has 
a  preference;  in  others,  the  customer 
specifies  the  material. 

"The  pen  is  the  medium  I  shall  use 
in  my  evolution  of  the  following  il- 
lustration. As  in  cartooning,  the 
artist  must  visualize  in  his  or  her 
mind  what  he  is  going  to  draw.  In 
this  case  the  artist  wishes  to  draw  a 
cute  and  seasonable  picture,  selecting 
his  subjects  from  child  life.  There- 
fore, he  proceeds  in  the  following 
manner.  The  season  is  winter,  and 
he  chooses  as  subjects  a  little  boy  and 
girl.  H^  then  forms  an  idea  as  to  the 
position  in  his  picture  they  will  take. 
Now,  he  visualizes  a  scene  just  after 
Christmas,  when  the  little  fellow  is 
anxious  to  try  out  his  new  sled.  It 


being  a  nice  day,  the  little  fellow 
teases  his  mother  to  let  him  go  out 
and  take  his  smaller  sister  for  a  ride 
on  his  sled.  His  mother  dresses  them 
both,  and  they  run  joyfully  out  of  the 
house,  the  little  girl  not  forgetting  her 
'Teddy  Bear,'  which  she  has  wrapped 
up  so  he  will  not  catch  cold.  This 
scene,  being  impressed  on  the  artist's 
mind,  is  sketched  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"This  is  the  outline;  all  detail  has 
been  left  until  the  last.  Being  satis- 
fied with  the  positions  of  his  subjects, 
the  artist  begins  to  add  color,  perspec- 
tive, and  detail,  finishing  his  picture 
in  the  manner  shown. 

"In  all  kinds  of  art  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  a  few  essentials.  Practice 
makes  perfect  in  art  as  in  all  other 
spheres,  so  faithful  application  in  a 
particular  line  means  constant  im- 
provement. Avoid  too  much  detail, 
as  it  will  detract  the  attention  of  the 
observer  from  the  main  point  of  the 
picture.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  is,  howe\er,  to  draw  true  to 
nature,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  nature." 


Before  Detail  Has  Been  Added 


The  sign  board  in  the  ijowling 
alley  has  again  been  remo\ed  for 
(he  benefit  of  Boudreau. 

Friends  of  Walter  Minneiian,  of 
the  plumbing  job,  coniiilain  against 
this  reuKAal,  as  Walter  has  not  \et 
changed  his  style  from  that  of  base- 
ball. 

Minnehan,  who  has  just  recently 
joined  the  plumbing  job,  will  make  an 
expert  ])lumber,  his  friends  bclie\e, 
as  soon  as  he  takes  less  interest  in 
the  doings  of  his  friends  on  the  chuck 
job. 

The  latest  town  lock-up  has  been 
discoxered  on  the  speeder  job.  We 
are  told  that  Hughie  Ferguson  and 
Jack  Welch  were  in  con\ iMsation  on 
business,  etc.,  in  Jack's  otirtce.  One 
of  our  foremen  (ells  us  (ha(  (he  con- 
versadon  lasted  so  long  th.it  the  lock 
on  (he  door  rus(ed,  whith  fac( 
pre\en(ed  the  (wo  gendenien  from 
nu)\  ing  on.  An  S.  ().  S.  call  was  sent 
(o  (he  C\irpen(er  Shop  for  immediate 
relief,  and  in  due  time  the  rusty 
lock  was  forceti.  Jack  has  decided 
to  keep  a  special  can  of  me(al  polish 
near  the  otTending  door. 


Golden  Wedding 
Celebrated 

We  believe  notice  should  be  given 
Henry  Holland,  who  celebrated  his 
fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  April 
9,  1920.  We  undc'rstand  that  Mr. 
Holland  has  a  twin  brother  Robert, 
who  was  in  town  to  celebrate  his 
brother's  anniversary,  and  that  con- 
siderable fun  resulted  even  in  the 
immediate  family  over  the  similar 
appearance  of  the  two  men. 

Mr.  Holland's  family  consists  of 
seven  daughters  and  two  sons,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  The  family  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  father 
and  mother,  as  have  the  parents  of 
the  children.  Congratulations  are 
extended  from  the  shop. 


Cleaning  Department 

Continued  from  page  15.  column  3 
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It's  a  Gay  Life 

HAVE  been  held  up, 
held  down,  sandbagged, 
walked  on,  sat  on,  flat- 
tened out,  and  squeezed. 
First  by  the  Ignited 
States  Government  for  the  federal 
war  tax,  the  excess  profits  tax,  liberty 
loan  bonds,  thrift  stamps,  war  savings 
stamps;  for  state,  county,  and  city 
taxes,  the  capital  stock  tax;  mer- 
chant's license  and  auto  tax;  and  l)y 
every  society  and  organization  that 
in\^entive  mind  can  invent  to  extract 
whatever  I  may  or  may  not  possess. 

From  the  Society  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Woman's 
Relief,  the  Navy  League,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Black  Cross,  the  Double 
Cross,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Dor- 
cas Society,  the  Jewish  Relief,  Ameri- 
can Relief,  Belgium  Relief,  etc., 
ad  infinitum. 

The  Government  has  so  governed 
my  business  that  I  don't  know  who 
owns  it.  I  am  inspected,  suspected, 
examined  and  re-examined,  informed, 
required,  restrained,  and  commanded 
so  that  I  don't  know  who  I  am,  where 
I  am,  or  why  I  am  here. 

All  I  know  is  that  I  am  supposed 
to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
money  for  every  human  need,  de- 
sire, or  hope  of  the  human  race;  and 
because  I  will  not  sell  all  I  have  and 
go  out  and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
money  to  give  away,  I  have  been 
cussed,  discussed,  boycotted,  talked 
to,  talked  about,  lied  to,  lied  about 
held  up,  hung  up,  robbed,  and  nearly 
ruined;  and  the  only  reason  I  am 
clinging  to  life  is  to  see  what  in 
h  is  coming  ofT  next. 


Be  Loyal 

By  Elbert  Hubbard 

If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's 
name,  work  for  him.  If  he  pays  wages 
that  supply  you  bread  and  butter, 
work  for  him,  speak  well  of  him, 
stand  by  him,  and  stand  by  the 
institution  he  represents. 

I  think  if  I  worked  for  a  man,  I 
would  work  for  him.  I  would  not 
work  for  him  a  part  of  his  time,  but 
all  of  his  time.  I  would  give  an 
undivided  service  or  none. 

If  put  to  the  pinch,  an  ounce  of 
loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  clever- 
ness. If  you  must  vilify,  condemn, 
and  eternally  disparage,  why,  re- 
sign your  position  and  when  you  are 
outside  damn  to  your  heart's  content. 

But,  I  pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are 
part  of  an  institution  do  not  condemn 
it.  Not  that  you  will  injure  the  insti- 
tution— not  that,  but  when  you 
disparage  the  concern  of  which  you 
are    part,    you    disparage  yourself. 

And  don't  forget — "  I  forgot "  won't 
do  in  business. 


Queer 

A  fellow's  bound  to  wear  a  frown 
when,  on  his  way  to  work  uptown, 
in  crowded  car  he  has  to  ride,  where 
comes  a  jolt  from  ev'ry  side.  But 
when  to  ball  game  he  starts  out,  you 
find  that  he's  a  difTerent  scout.  On 
bottom  step  he  takes  a  place,  with 
smiles  a-plenty  on  his  face. 

Oliver  Benoit,  who  has  been  in 
Florida  for  the  past  six  months, 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Whitins- 
ville.  Anyone  wishing  advice  about 
the  climate  in  Florida  should  inter- 
view  Mr.  Benoit. 

Harry  Mulligan  and  Joe  Checci, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  their  friends, 
journeyed  to  Milford  to  hear  John 
McCormack.  Both  report  having 
a  fine  time. 


We  have  some  fish  stories  up  our 
sleeve,  all  our  own,  that  we  thought 
were  good  ones ;  but  when  the  Worces- 
ter Evening  Gazette  came  out  with  the 
announcement  that  Harry  Brown, 
of  Whitinsville,  had  caught  a  trout 
weighing  3J/^  pounds,  around  these 
parts,  we  decided  to  retire. 


The  gallant  youth  of  former  spring 
days  is  still  with  us.  Friend  Alex, 
of  the  Blue  Eagle  Inn,  not  excepted. 
The  way  we  get  it,  the  story  includes 
friend  Alex,  a  young  lady  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Blue  Eagle,  the  path  to 
the  Annex,   and   several  witnesses. 

Evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
Alex  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
When  asked  by  a  fair  young  lady  to 
do  a  favor,  he  is  right  on  the  job. 
The  favor  in  this  case  was  the  irk- 
some task  of  transporting  dishes 
from  the  Blue  Eagle  to  the  Annex. 
Alex  accepted  the  dishes  and  tripped 
lightly  on  the  way.  Upon  gazing  up 
at  the  window,  whom  should  he  see 
but  the  fair  one  for  whom  he  was 
going  forth.  Alas!  The  gaze  was  too 
intense  and  prolonged.  In  the  mean- 
time an  obstacle  obstructed  the  path, 
and  down  went  dishes  and  Alex.  Let 
us  advise  you,  Alex;  never  let  a 
woman  turn  vour  head. 


Illllllll 


HowD  you  Like  To  Be  It  : 
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Famous  Hunting  Dogs  of  Whitinsville 
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Graded  Schools  Memorial  Parade 


Impressive  Memorial 
Day  Exercises  in 
Whitinsville 

Memorial  Day  with  its  impressive 
and  appropriate  ceremonies  has  come 
and  gone  again  for  the  second  time 
since  the  World  War.  In  North- 
bridge,  Civil  War  veterans  and  the 
veterans  of  the  more  recent  strife 
joined  together  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  died  in  battle  and  in  camp. 
Theirs  was  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
and  the  people  of  this  nation  will 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  cause  deemed  right  by  their 
country. 

Not  only  in  memory  of  those  who 
died  in  the  time  of  conflict  were  we 
gathered  together  on  Memorial  Day, 
but  also  in  memory  of  those  veterans 
who  have  died  after  the  supreme  task 
was  completed. 

One  of  our  townspeople  wrote  a 
very  commendable  report  on  the 
activities  in  Northbridge,  Memorial 
Day,  for  the  Gazette  and  we  believe 
that  the  report  is  worthy  of  reprint 
here  in  our  shop  paper: 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  here 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the 
memory  of  the  veterans  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country. 
The  exercises  were  carried  out  by 
Rowse  R.  Clark  Post,  No.  167,  G. 

A.  R.,  assisted  by  the  Jeffrey  L.  Vail 
Post,  A.  L.,  and  associate  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Beginning  in  the  morning  at  9.30 
o'clock,  the  graves  of  the  veterans 
buried  in  Whitinsville  cemeteries  were 
decorated  by  the  school  children  of 
Whitinsville,  while  the  bugle  sounded 
"Taps"  in  memory  of  those  comrades 
who  now  sleep  beneath  "Old  Glory." 
A  short  address  was  given  in  each 
cemetery  by  the  clergy,  which  was 
followed  by  prayer. 

Quaker,  Cooper,  and  Lackey  ceme- 
teries were  in  charge  of  James  Creigh- 
ton,  assisted  by  T.  B.  Carr,  Dr.  B.  H. 
Quinn,  and  William  Carrick. 

The  exercises  in  Northbridge  Cen- 
ter cemetery  were  in  charge  of  Dr. 

B.  H.  Quinn,  assisted  by  Edmond 


M.  Taft  and  Frank  Searles.  A  short 
address  was  given  by  John  E. 
Pharnes,  commander  of  the  post,  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Evans. 

The  exercises  in  St.  Patrick's  ceme- 
tery were  in  charge  of  James  R. 
Clarke,  Emil  Freddette,  John  J. 
Regan,  Daniel  C.  Duggan,  James 
Kearnan,  and  Edward  Driscoll. 
Prayers  for  the  dead  were  given  by 
Rev.  John  P.  Phelan. 

The  exercises  in  Riverdale  ceme- 
tery were  in  charge  of  Harry  S. 
Robie,  assisted  by  Sidney  L.  Colby, 
Clarence  Pollard,  Charles  S.  Pope, 
Fred  O.  Fiske,  James  Creighton, 
George  Hanna,  Henry  Pope,  and 
Geoffrey  Gough.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  William  H.  Watson. 

The  Pine  Grove  cemetery  was  in 
charge  of  John  E.  Pharnes,  John  T. 
Savage,  Arthur  Rienstra,  Rev.  T. 
M.  Huston,  James  Creighton,  Arthur 
Noyes,  Charles  R.  Ward,  and  Samuel 
Lynn.  Prayer  was  given  by  Rev. 
Walter  H.  Commons. 

Memorial  services  for  the  dead  were 
held  in  Memorial  Hall  in  the  after- 
noon at  L30  o'clock.  The  program 
opened  with  a  selection  by  Crosbie's 
Military  Band,  of  Worcester.  This 
was  followed  by  a  salute  to  the  dead 
by  the  comrades  and  associates  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  and  Jeffrey  L.  Vail  Post, 
A.  L.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Huston.  A  salute  to  the 
flag  was  then  given  by  the  audience 
and  veterans.  This  was  followed 
with  "God  Save  America"  by  the 
Northbridge  High  School  cadets. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  commander  of   the  post,  John 


E.  Pharnes.  After  the  address, 
Thomas  Murphy  sang  a  patriotic 
selection;  "The  Origin  of  Memorial 
Day"  was  given  by  George  H.  Deeks, 
which  was  followed  by  "Three  Cheers 
for  the  U.  S.  A."  by  the  High  School 
Glee  Club.  Sergt.  Samuel  J.  Sim- 
mons, of  Co.  K,  156th  Mass.  Volun- 
teers, then  gave  an  address,  which 
was  followed  by  the  singing  of 
"America"  by  the  audience. 

After  the  services  in  the  hall,  the 
veterans,  associates,  and  High  School 
cadets  formed  in  marching  order  in 
Memorial  Square.  The  formation 
was  headed  by  a  platoon  of  police. 
Capt.  Josiah  Lasell,  2d,  commander 
of  the  Jeffrey  L.  Vail  Post,  A.  L., 
was  chief  marshal.  Following  the 
marshal  was  an  escort  of  aides  select- 
ed from  the  Legion.  Crosbie's  Mili- 
tary Band,  of  Worcester,  followed, 
headed  by  the  color  bearer  of  the  post. 
Rowse  R.  Clarke  Post,  No.  167,  G. 
A.  R.,  came  next,  with  James  Creigh- 
ton as  officer  of  the  day  and  John  E. 
Pharnes  in  command.  Following 
came  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
of  the  American  Legion,  commanded 
by  Sergt.  Thomas  Melia.  The  next 
in  line  were  the  Northbridge  High 
School  cadets:  Co.  A,  Capt.  Eva 
Houghton  in  command;  and  Co.  B 
in  command  of  Capt.  Albert  Hether- 
ington.  Following  the  cadets  were 
clergy  and  the  G.  A.  R.  associates, 
with  James  Kearnan  as  marshal. 

The  procession  marched  up  Main 
Street  to  Linden  to  Chestnut  to 
Hill;  and  then  by  the  way  of  Park 
Street  they  proceeded  to  the  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  monument,  where  exer- 

Continued  on  page  20,  column  i 
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Agricultural  Society 
Under  Way 

One  of  the  questions  before  the 
country  is  the  necessity  of  increased 
production.  This  big  need  applies 
to  the  farms  as  well  as  to  the  fac- 
tories; and  in  order  that  this  town 
may  do  its  share  in  helping  out  the 
threatened  farm-produce  shortage, 
an  Agricultural  Society  will  be  or- 
ganized which  will  create  interest  in 
home  gardens  and  canning.  The 
gardens  will  l)e  inspected  during 
July  and  August,  and  prizes  will  be 
given  to  those  judged  best.  Later 
in  the  season,  if  enough  interest  is 
shown,  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Memorial  Hall,  when  prizes  will  be 
given  for  the  various  classes  of  pro- 
ducts raised  and  for  canning  and 
preserving  done  in  the  homes.  This 
competition  is  open  to  all  employees 
of  the  shop;  and  if  any  man  has  a 
garden,  no  matter  where  located,  he 
is  eligible  to  enter. 

The  following  men,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding June  14,  have  signified  their 
intention  of  joining  the  Agricultural 
Society : 

Drafting  Room 
Harmon  O.  Nelson  A.  W.  White 

Leon  H.  Horner  Robt.  K.  Brown,  2il 

Paul  C.  Grant  Chas.  A.  Allen 

Robert  Hargraves  D.  H.  Helland 

John  MinshiiU  C  C.  Lamb 

R.  L.  Metcalf 


Keike  Valk 


Shop  No.  1-2 

Fred  Burroughs 


Shop  No.  l-.i 

W.  T.  Walsh  David  Blakely 
Samuel  Lawson 

Shop  No.  1-4 

Ralph  Crockett  Hartley  Watts 

Phileas  Remillard  .Mex  Narplucka 

Felix  Courteau  Felix  Gauthier 

Shop  No.  1-,S 

Geo.  McCool  Tim  OMalley 
Henry  Hewett 

Shop  No.  1-6 

Ambert  Baker 

Shop  No.  1-7 

Oliver  Courteau  Zoel  Greenwood 


Dell  Derosior 
L.  McKinnon 
Wm.  Forget 
Fred  Gauthier 
John  Keen 


F.  E.  Bates 
James  Ferguson 
Nap  Guertin 
Joseph  Hinchcliffc 
('.  .'\.  Knowiton 
.Samuel  McKCee 
Thos.  F.  O'Reilley 
Samuel  Shaw 


David  Brown 


Homer  Flinton 
Herbert  .Xsliwortli 
Joseph  Fenner 
Joseph  Hcroux 


Charles  M.  Stuart 
R.  K.  Marshall 
R.  A.  Magill 
Richard  S.  Baker 
Peter  Kooistra 
T.  .\.  Fullerton 
Rein  Werkman 


Shop  No.  t-16 
D.  S.  Brown  Edward  Pesha 

Gilbert  Harwood  Joseph  Duman 

Medos  Gregoire 

Shop  No.  1-17 
James  Rankin  John  Dufries 

B.  F.  Devlin  W.  J.  Walker 

Richard  Highland 
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Shop  No.  1-10 

Joseph  Demars 
Horm.  Pioudies 
Charles  Davis 
.Arthur  Guertin 

Shop  No.  l-II 

Felix  Topp 
Thos.  H.  Magill 
.Albert  Kershaw 
William  Baker 
Edward  McGuire 
Dick  \'anderbniB 
Thomas  Dunn 
Henry  Ebbeling 

Shop  No.  1-12 

Steve  Orzog 

Shop  .No.  1-1.5 

George  Morrell 
Isaac  Peloquin 
Garis  Gadboy 
.Alfred  Heroux 

Shop  No.  1-l.S 

Wm.  Hutton 
E.  M.  Payson 
John  Erickson 
Harry  .Alger 
.Alex.  Bassett 
L.  .A.  Sheldon 


John  F.  O'Brien 
C.  .A.  Hemenway 
Fred  Muse 
Felix  Voungsma 


John  Hayes 
C.  N.  Jacobs 
James  Hayes.  Sr. 
Oliver  Copeland 
Wybe  ICortekamp 
Jacob  Voungsma 


Samuel  Walker 
.Arthur  Bigelow 
Gustaf  Cederholm 
John  C.  Ball 


Shop  No.  1-19 

Patrick  J.  Baldwin 
Henry  La  Bon 
Ludwick  Fullock 
L.  J.  Ramsey 

Shop  No.  2-1 

Kr\  me  Dengemans 
Vursen  Heslinga 
Wm.  Harkema 
Chris.  .Anderson 
Philip  Potvin 

Shop  No.  2-2 

Geo.  P.  Fournier 
Jacob  Kooistra 
Gregor>'  Lawton 
Thomas  Colthart 


Shop 

Samuel  Winterbottom 
.Albert  Lcsco 
Jos.  Beaudoin 
Frank  l^imbert 
James  Murphy 
Raymond  DeJong 
Peter  Merchant 
Jos.  Courteau 
Stanley  Mordig 


G.  .A.  Seagraves 
Percy  Guptill 
Herbert  McNeil 
.\lbert  Robida 


Felix  Descheue 

Jos.  T.  Cahill 
Patrick  Duggan 
l.orin  .Aldrich 
Simon  Platuka 


No.  2-5 
Frank  Nestor 
Fred  Lament 
Edw.  C.  DriscoU 
Tat.  Goorigian 
Ralph  Thatcher 
John  Ward 
H.  Vander  Brug 
Broer  De  \'rics 
Joseph  Reneau 

Shop  No.  2-6 

Frank  Kiernan 
William  Rankins 
Orl  Holland 
Samuel  Jefferson 

Shop  No.  2-7 

Shop  No.  2-11 

.Adelard  Benoit 
Geo.  Benoit 
Klaus  Dufries 


Shop  No.  2-14 

Lucien  Blouin  Leroy  .A.  Graves 

Henry  K.  Burr  Benj.  R.  Graves 

.Arthur  \'an  Dyke  H.  J.  Faulkner 

Brenton  L.  Benner  .\.  L.  Dutch 
Hosea  S.  Phillips 


Shop  .\o.  2-l.s 


.Anne  Kooistra 
Peter  Feddema 
Leroy  Clarke 
Faipe  Wiersner 
Dierk  \  an  Dyke 


J.  P.  Glashowcr 
L.  A.  Clarke 
Walle  Baker 
John  \'anderploeg 
Grietsen  Osterman 
James  Krull 

Shop  No.  2-16 
Herbert  .Ames  John  \'an  Dyck 

Gwrge  S.  Dyer  George  Gregoire 

Harold  T.  Orff  George  Bowman 

James  Spencc  Frank  F.  Clark 

Edward  Guertin  John  Farrand 

Homer  Bruillette 

Continued  on  page  18,  column  2 


Robert  Houston 

Our  Long  Service  Series 

Fifty-one  years  ago  this  month, 
Robert  Houston  came  to  Whitinsville 
via  New  York  and  Ireland. 

It  was  by  a  queer  chance  of  fate 
that  Bob  dropped  off  in  our  small 
town  of  those  days.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Worcester  from  New  York, 
having  been  in  the  country  but  a 
few  days,  when  the  railroad  conductor 
called  out  the  station  of  Whitins. 
Bob  happened  to  remember  that  he 
knew  a  friend  in  Whitinsville  and 
left  the  train  for  the  stage-coach. 
He  has  been  with  us  ever  since,  and 
we  are  glad  that  he  wasn't  asleep 
when  the  conductor  called  out  this 
station. 

Mr.  Houston  was  first  employed 
in  the  Blacksmith  Shop,  where  he 
worked  until  the  early  part  of  1861, 
when  he  went  into  the  Foundry  to 
take  up  moulding  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Taft.  His  first  job  as  a  moulder 
was  on  cylinders,  and  since  then 
Bob  has  tackled  all  the  various  jobs 
the  Foundry  has  to  ofTer.  Today  Mr. 
Houston  can  be  found  at  his  bench 
in  the  Core  Room  hard  at  work  and 
still  doing  his  part  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Foundry  up  to  its 
high  standard. 

Mr.  Houston  lives  on  East  Street 
and  has  acquired  the  title  of  "the 
sage  of  East  Street,"  given  to  him 
by  his  many  friends. 

We  asked  Bob  what  he  thought,  in 
looking  back,  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing good  things  of  this  country; 


Old  Timer  Visits  the 
Works 

Joseph  LeMay,  who  was  with  us 
forty  years  ago,  dropped  in  to  visit 
us  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left 
our  employ. 

Mr.  Le  May  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  the  shop  had  grown  as  exten- 
sively as  it  has.  He  confessed  he  had 
hoped  to  visit  his  old  home  on  Water 
Street,  but  guessed  he  would  have 
to  figure  out  where  it  used  to  stand, 
when  he  looked  over  our  new  Foun- 
dry. 

The  Blacksmith  Shop  was  most 
interesting  to  Mr.  LeMay,  for  in  the 
old  days  he  worked  with  us  as  a 
blacksmith.  It  didn't  take  Joe  long 
to  find  one  of  his  former  friends  with 
whom  he  used  to  work,  and  he  was 
more  than  pleased  to  have  a  chance 
to  talk  over  the  old  times  with  Ed. 
Hall. 

Mr.  LeMay  inquired  for  R.  K. 
Brown,  the  only  member  left  of  the 
ofifice  force  of  his  day. 

Since  leaving  us,  Mr.  LeMay  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  railroads  and  has 
recently  been  retired.  Come  in 
again,  Joe,  and  let  us  hear  more 
about  the  old  times. 


In  last  month's  "Spindle,"  we 
left  out  the  names  of  two  of  the  men 
now  with  us  who  were  in  the  picture 
of  1896  of  the  bolt  job.  They  are 
William  Reilley,  of  Spencer's  job, 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  and 
William  Ledue,  of  the  bolt  job,  fourth 
man  on  the  last  row. 


and  without  hesitation  the  answer 
came:  "The  opportunities  of  the 
young  people  of  America  to  get  an 
education.  In  Ireland  I  had  to  buy 
everything  for  my  education  for  the 
few  years  I  could  attend  school; 
but  here  in  America  a  boy  or  girl 
can  go  through  the  High  School,  no 
matter  how  poor  he  may  be.  I  am 
well  pleased  that  my  children  had  a 
better  chance  than  I  had  to  get  a 
good  education." 


Joseph  Allen 

Former  Foreman  of  Tin 
Shop 

Levi  Rasco,  foreman  of  the  Tin 
Shop,  was  fortunately  able  to  secure 
a  photograph  of  his  former  boss  and 
gave  us  the  following  article  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Allen: 

Mr.  Joseph  Allen  was  born  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.  He  learned  his  trade 
of  tin  and  sheet-iron  worker  in  Lowell, 
Mass.  In  1845  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Whitin  to  take  charge  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  Tin  Shop. 

His  cousin,  a  Mr.  Getchel,  an 
older  gentleman  of  Woonsocket,  R. 
I.,  came  with  him  to  start  him  on 
cylinder  work. 

At  the  time  I  came  to  work  in  the 
Tin  Shop,  the  only  employees  were 
John  and  Joe  Allen,  two  brothers. 
In  1855  Mr.  Allen  married  and  re- 
sided on  Linwood  Avenue,  later 
moving  to  Forest  Street,  where  he 
remained  until  1876,  when  he  built 
his  own  home  on  Prospect  Hill. 
He  retired  in  1899  and  died  at  the 
age  of  75  years. 


In  Providence,  on  May  27,  the 
Knights  Templar  had  a  parade  and 
reception  in  honor  of  the  Eminent 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Ignited 
States  Knights  Templar.  There  were 
48  commanderies  in  line  with  48 
bands.  A  total  of  8,500  men  took 
part  in  the  parade.  The  Whitin 
Machine  Works  were  represented  by 
Newell  W.  Wood,  of  the  Worcester 
Commandery;  Horace  Whipple,  of 
the  Milford  Commandery;  and 
James  Cooper,  William  Dixon,  Henr>' 
Todd,  Stephen  Ball,  George  Hanna, 
Amos  Whipple,  William  Johnston, 
John  Heys,  and  Alfred  W.  White, 
of  the  Woonsocket  Commander\'. 


Shipping  Department 

When  we  think  of  the  Freight 
House,  we  must  not  concentrate 
our  thoughts  on  the  handling  of 
freight  as  it  comes  and  goes.  The 
Freight  House  includes  in  its  tasks, 
not  only  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  materials,  but  the  large  and  small 
packing  jobs,  the  cutting-ofT  job,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Linwood  Street 
Railway. 

Last  winter  was  an  especially  try- 
ing time  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
freight.  Transportation  on  all  lines 
except  the  Linwood  Street  Railroad 
came  to  a  dead  halt  several  times  dur- 
ing our  frequent  storms.  And  again, 
storage  place  was  at  a  premium, 
which  necessitated  the  handling  of 
boxes  and  goods  many  times.  Em- 
bargoes were  constantly  being  put 
on  and  lifted  on  various  railroad  lines, 
which  necessitated  frequent  changes 
in  routing  our  shipments.  Cars  were 
at  a  premium,  and  all  manner  of 
pressure  and  appeals  was  necessary 
to  get  sufificient  cars  to  carry  the 
machinery  to  its  destination;  and  not 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  were  our 
successful  attempts  to  keep  the  pas- 
.senger  and  freight  service  going  daily 
over  our  own  lines.  This  task  was 
successfully  accomplished  when  all 
other  street  railways  were  at  a  stand- 
still. 

Prior  to  1891,  all  our  freight  was 
transported  back  and  forth  from  the 
railroad  station  by  team  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Moses  F.  Cram, 
aided  by  about  six  helpers.  The 
packing  job  in  those  days  was  in 


charge  of  S.  H.  Brown,  who  with  six 
men  was  able  to  prepare  all  our 
product  for  shipment. 

Geo.  Wilmot  took  charge  of  the 
Shipping  Department  January  1, 
1892.  At  that  time  no  records  were 
kept  whatever  of  freight  either  for- 
warded or  received,  outside  of  the  bills 
of  lading  and  paid  freight  bills  fur- 
nished by  the  railroads. 

Railroad  tracks  were  laid  between 
the  station  and  the  shop  the  year 
before  Mr.  Wilmot  came  to  Whitins- 
ville.  Freight  cars  were  hauled  to 
and  from  th?  shop  by  means  of  eight 
heavy  horses,  but  in  the  spring  of  1892 
the  first  electric  locomoti\e  used  in 
the  United  States  was  asseml)le(l  and 
placed  in  use  hauling  our  freight. 

Passenger  cars  were  put  into  ser- 
vice on  the  morning  of  January  1, 
1900.  It  was  a  \cry  severe,  cold, 
and  stormy  day,  but  in  spite  of  the 
elements  600  passengers  were  carried. 
We  haAe  not  dropped  below  this 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  ser\  ice  and 
now  a\erage  about  3,000  passengers 
per  day.  We  ha\e  se\'en  passenger 
cars  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wilmot  is  justl\-  proud  of  the 
operating  end  of  the  Linwood  Street 
Railroad.  He  says:  "The  Linwood 
Street  Railroad  is,  par  excellence, 
the  best-run  trolley  line  in  the  coun- 
try, connecting  with  all  trains  and 
trolley  lines  regardless  of  weather 
conditions,  and  has  been  operated 
without  an  increase  of  fares  and  also 
without  criticism  from  the  public." 

The  new  Freight  House  is  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  freight  houses 
in  the  country,  having  a  capacity  for 
14  cars  at  one  time,  thus  making  it 


possible  for  us  to  handle  an  average 
of  30  cars  a  day  in  and  out. 

The  first  shipping  office  of  tht 
freight  house  was  in  the  corner  next 
to  the  connection  on  Al.  FletcherV 
job.  After  a  few  months,  however 
an  up-to-date  office,  about  6  x  4, 
was  built  where  Tom  De\lin's  office 
is  now  located.  Since  then  the  office> 
of  the  Shipping  Department  ha\i 
been  separated  and  enlarged  tAvo  m 
three  times,  until  at  the  present  da\ 
an  office  force  of  twelve  men  and  fi\  t„ 
young  lady  stenographers  is  kept  ver\ 
l)usy  at  all  hours. 

A  total  of  155  men  and  wome 
make  up  the  se\"eral  divisions  of  the 
Freight  or  Shipping  Department 
which  is  divided  into  the  taking  down 
and  packing  of  machinery  under  tht 
superv  ision  of  S.  H.  Brown  and  Clau; 
Dufries,  the  forwarding  of  freight 
under  the  superv  ision  of  Le\  i  Rasco 
the  recei\"ing  under  J.  H.  Branigan 
the  small  parts  for  new  machiner\ 
packed  under  the  supervision  ol 
I'atrick  Duggan,  the  cutting-off  job 
under  Loren  Aldrich,  and  the  entire 
packing  of  parts  for  repairs  undei 
Peter  Boutiette. 

The  personnel  of  the  job  is  as 
follows: 

In  Shop     O.n  Job 
yrs.  mos.  yrs.  mos 


S.  H.  Brown 

41 

41 

lohn  G.  Orr 

M 

10 

Joseph  T.  Cahill 

M) 

20 

("icorge  .■\.  Riley 

29 

1 

(ieorge  Wilmot 

28 

28 

Daniel  Sheehan 

28 

2 

(ieorge  Gauthier 

28 

CMaus  Dufries 

28 

28 

W  illiam  J.  Kiernan 

25 

20 

James  Galvin 

25 

25 

Bilodeau 

25 

22 

Joseph  Mulvey 

25 

"4 

John  Hookstra 

25 

12 

l.e\i  Rasco 

22 

22 

Joseph  Paquette 

22 

22 

W.  O.  Blanchette 

22 

16 

Louis  Lataille 

22 

22 

0.  Xigohosian 

21 

17 

Thomas  Devlin 

20 

20 
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John  Bouchard 

9 

9 

2 

Louis  Allen 

8 

8 

2 

Louis  Lemieux 

8 

8 

2 

Joseph  Roy 

7 

7 

2 

Edmond  Goudreau 

5 

5 

2 

Florence  Lesco 

4 

4 

2 

Eudore  Plant 

3 

3 

2 

Barth.  Conners 

3 

3 

2 

William  McGuire 

3 

3 

2 

Ida  Janelle 

3 

3 

3 

Irene  Riley 

3 

3 

2 

Ernest  McGee 

3 

3 

2 

John  F"rancis 

3 

3 

2 

Annie  Weigersma 

2 

2 

1 

6 

Grace  Kennedy 

1 

1 

2 

Gladys  Wilmot 

1 

1 

2 

William  Glynn 

1 

1 

1 

Ralph  NieMeyer 

1 

1 

1 

Chas.  Dulan 

Vi 

Vi 

1 

Thomas  Sullivan 

Yi 

6 

James  Crowley 

Yi 

Vi 

4 

John  Hunter 

Yi 

9 

9 

John  Sullivan 

Y2 

Yi 

9 

9 

Catherine  Kiernan 

Ya. 

M 

Wilfred  Valley  2 

Eugene  Roberts  2 

John  Nigohosian  2 

Mitchel  Foster  2 

Anna  Gauvin  2 

Irene  Emery  2 

Lena  Emery  2 

Annie  Cowburn  2 

Emma  Carrigan  2 

Laura  McNeil  2 

Annie  Hookstra  2 

Marie  Lemoine  2 

Margeret  Meade  2 

Ferdinand  Cadoret  2 

John  L.  Daley  2 

Misrael  Roy  2 

William  McDonald  2 

Isabelle  McGuire  1 

Mary  Wild  1 

Jos.  Polaski  1 

Joseph  Costa  1 

Ernest  Lancourt  1 
Laura  Denoncourt 
Clara  Farland 


George  Wilmot 
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More  Interest  Than  Ever  in  Sunset 
'  League  This  Season 


Fob  presented  to 
each  player  of  igig 
Championship 
Team 


Interest  in  the 
Sunset  League  is 
at  high  pitch  this 
season,  if  the  size 
and  enthusiasm  of 
the  crowds  are  a 
good  sign ;  and  we 
believe  they  are. 
The  teams  all  seem 
to  be  pretty  evenly 
matched,  with  the 
Murads  and  Fa- 
timas  tied  for  first 
place.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  season 
is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Meccas 
are  going  after  the 
games,  after  a  bad  season  last  year. 
The  Omars,  champions  of  1919,  have 
lost  several  of  their  important  mem- 
bers from  the  old  team  and  at  present 
are  not  playing  the  old-style  game 
that  brought  them  through  on  top 
last  year  just  as  the  season  closed. 
However,  the  sport  prophets  of  the 
town  are  expecting  the  Omar  mana- 
ger to  spring  a  surprise  before  the 
schedule  is  complete. 

Hard  luck  has  been  with  the  Foun- 
dry from  the  start.  By  all  signs  they 
looked  to  be  the  strongest  contenders 
for  the  championship  of  1920  on 
paper.  But  Vincent,  on  whom  they 
depended  to  twirl  them  to  victory, 
pulled  a  ligament  in  his  elbow  and 
has  been  out  of  the  game.  Jones 
has  held  down  the  box  very  well  in 
Vincent's  place,  although  it  looked  as 
though  the  crowd  was  out  to  beat 
him  the  first  game  he  made  his 
appearance  on  the  mound. 

Steele  has  had  his  share  of  hard 
luck  this  year,  but  is  now  back  in  the 
game.  Johnnie  attempted  to  stop 
a  hot  liner  with  his  right  hand  and 
lost  the  use  of  two  fingers  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

The  batting  averages  this  year 
look  promising,  although  the  season 
is  yet  young.  We  notice  the  Leonard 
brothers  up  on  top  along  with  Kier- 
nan,  who  has  found  time  to  play 
one  game  since  the  eventful  evening 
when  he  resigned  as  boss  of  his  own 
time. 


Bull  Murray  has  been  hitting 
the  pill  right  on  the  nose  and  has 
kept  the  outfielders  busy  chasing 
around  the  lot.  Buma  and  Ashworth 
have  salted  away  a  fat  average 
and  look  good  for  the  season,  the 
way  they  are  now  going.  Keeler  is 
coming  right  along  towards  the  top 
and  should  wield  a  wicked  stick 
before  the  season  is  over.  His  strong 
forte  is  keeping  the  ball  out  of  the 
infield,  and  we'll  say  he  has  the  beef 
to  do  it. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note 
Frieswyk  and  Farrell  down  on  the 
list;  but,  as  we  said  before,  the 
season  is  young,  and  you  never  can 
tell.  Has  anybody  noticed  that, 
when  Skillen  gets  on  base,  the  fielding 
team  gets  right  up  on  their  toes? 
Rather  fast,  we'll  say. 

It  has  been  very  satisfying  to  the 
fans  to  have  the  games  go  the  full 
distance  of  seven  innings.  This  has 
been  due,  not  only  to  the  fast  ball 
the  teams  have  been  playing,  but  to 
the  handling  of  the  games  by  the 
umpires,  which  has  been  very  satis- 
factory this  year.  Credit  is  due  to 
Montgomery,  C.uertin,  and  Marshall 
for  their  willingness  to  give  their 
time  to  help  make  the  games  a  suc- 
cess and  a  good  time  for  all  the  fans 
and  players. 

The  batting  averages  for  the  sea- 
son, up  to  week  ending  June  12, 
are  as  follows: 


Name 

ah 

ii 

(  ' 
( 

Kiernan 

4 

4 

1000 

Leonard,  J. 

9 

0 

667 

Leonard,  1'". 

^ 

667 

Murray,  W. 

IS 

I) 

500 

Canipo 

2 

1 

500 

Murray,  J. 

7 

,1 

420 

Benner 

7 

42') 

Ashworth 

12 

5 

415 

Bunia 

20 

8 

400 

( "onnors 

It) 

4 

400 

Barnes 

L? 

5 

385 

Smith 

1.1 

5 

385 

Topp 

11 

4 

364 

Keeler 

20 

7 

350 

Steele 

15 

5 

333 

McGoe>' 

1 

333 

Day 

1 

333 

Burns 

6 

2 

333 

Vincent 

1 

333 

Britton 

i 

1 

333 

Sarajian,  I^L 

1 

333 

Finnev 

I) 

,1 

333 

Rocht",  v. 

g 

33.1 

Denoneourt 

10 

300 

O'Neil,  T. 

10 

,1 

300 

Callahan 

7 

2 

286 

Fowler 

14 

4 

280 

Skillen 

14 

4 

280 

Breniian,  E. 

11 

3 

273 

Als-lmgrcn 

19 

5 

76f 

Kane 

16 

4 

25C 

Boutlier 

4 

25C 

Anderson 

16 

4 

Marshall 

13 

3 

231 

Simmons 

9 

2 

222 

McKee 

5 

20( 

Barlow 

10 

2 

201 

Cummmgs 

5 

1 

20( 

Frieswyk 

18 

3 

16( 

Feenstra 

6 

16( 

O'Neil,  \V. 

12 

2 

16( 

Workman 

6 

16( 

Crawford,  \V. 

6 

1 

16( 

Jollimore 

13 

2 

15- 

Bilodeau  \V. 

7 

14> 

Johnson,  H. 

7 

1 

14  • 

Downes 

g 

1 

12: 

McCarthy,  F. 

10 

1 

10( 

Alartin 

10 

1 

101 

Walsh 

12 

1 

08. 

Farrell 

13 

1 

07  / 

Morrow 

2 

0 

oot 

Brennan,  C. 

2 

0 

001 

Crawford,  H. 

2 

0 

00( 

Johnson,  E. 

2 

0 

00( 

Sarajian,  P. 

2 

0 

00( 

Kelliher 

3 

0 

00{ 

Feddema 

3 

0 

00( 

Farley 

3 

0 

00( 

Bilodeau,  L, 

3 

0 

00( 

Burns,  J. 

3 

0 

00( 

Tjaarda 

3 

0 

00( 

Duffy 

3 

0 

00( 

Gagne 

3 

0 

00( 

Robertson 

3 

0 

OCX 

Duhamel 

4 

0 

t)0( 

H  ughes 

A 
** 

u 

um 

Kennedy 

4 

0 

00< 

Ferguson 

4 

0 

00< 

Larochelle 

5 

0 

0(X 

McC.owan 

5 

0 

00< 

Melia 

6 

0 

00< 

White 

7 

0 

00( 

McGuire 

10 

0 

McCarthy,  R. 

10 

0 

m 

Thin  Men  Defeat  Fat  Mer . 

12  to  9 

The  fat  and  thin  men  of  the  oftict 
met  on  the  diamond  Friday,  June  4 
The  fat  men  started  out  with  th( 
avowed  purpose  of  getting  som< 
exercise  to  help  them  reduce,  anc 
the  skinn>-  men  were  out  for  exercise 
to  help  them  to  put  on  a  little  weight 
The  thin  men  had  the  edge  on  thai' 
stouter  brothers  and  carried  off  tht 
game  by  the  score  of  12  to  9. 

The  batteries  for  the  fat  men  wen 
Lamb  and  Montgomer>-,  and  Craw 
ford  and  Keeler  for  the  thin  men  J 
The  features  of  the  game  were  thii 
stealing  of  home  by  Morrison  with  .1 
man  on  third,  and  the  batting  ami 
fielding  of  Manager  Noble,  of  thr 
fat  men. 


The  Drafting  Room  challenged 
the  Main  Office  at  baseball  in  th«| 
hope  of  coming  back  after  the  bowlinjl 
season  to  clean  up  the  bowlinii 
champs.  But  the  luck  was  not  witl 
them,  as  they  went  down  to  defea  I 
b\-  the  score  of  10  to  7. 

Keeler  was  on  the  receiving  eni  i 
for  the  Drafting  Room  with  Lamlj 
tossing  them  up.  The  Johnson  l)rol 
thers  were  the  batterv  for  the  Mail. 
Office. 
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Swinging  Like  a  Gate 


The  Meccas  won  their  first  game 
in  two  years  by  defeating  the  Fatimas. 
Just  watch  them  go. 

Jimmie  Marshall's  Murads  Steele 
their  games. 

Coaching  from  the  sidelines  seems 
to  be  a  specialty  with  Jimmie  Jones. 

The  members  of  last  year's  champs 
were  presented  watch  fobs.  Each 
fob  is  engraved  as  follows:  "W.  M. 
W.  Champions  1919."  The  fobs 
were  presented  to  the  following  play- 
ers: Manager  George  Hanna,  Captain 
Frank  McGowan,  Ashworth,  Mc- 
Carthy, Feen,  Martin,  Burke,  Blair, 
Connors,  Walsh,  Donavan,  Peck, 
Brooks,  Breault. 

Often  you  hear  a  person  say, 
"Three  bases  on  a  lost  ball."  Bill 
Britton  doesn't  think  so. 

Fred  McCarthy  stole  second.  How 
did  he  do  it?  Ask  Sally;  he  was 
coaching. 

Buma,  star  second  baseman  and 
all-around  man  of  the  Fatimas,  is  a 
great  relief  pitcher. 

Stealing  second  with  the  base  al- 
ready occupied  seems  to  be  the 
latest  fad.  Ask  Ray  Barlow  what  his 
idea  was. 

In  the  game  between  the  Omars  and 
the  Ziras,  Ashworth  surprised  the 
fans  by  pulling  off  a  circus  catch. 

After  a  five  years'  lay-ofif,  Kiempe 
Feenstra  pitched  his  first  game  for 
the  office  and  came  through. 

Pete  Sarajian  was  given  a  great 
ovation  when  he  stepped  to  the  plate. 
His  loyal  friends  had  not  forgotten 
him. 

Bill  Murray,  pitcher  for  the  Fati- 
mas, is  duplicating  the  stunts  of 
Babe  Ruth. 


Scores  to  June  14 


Murads 

4 

Meccas 

2 

Meccas 

11 

Fatimas 

8 

Murads 

8 

Moguls 

5 

Ziras 

7 

Omars 

,3 

Murads 

7 

Ziras 

6 

Fatimas 

4 

Omars 

1 

Meccas 

5 

Moguls 

1 

Fatimas 

9 

Ziras 

3 

Moguls 

2 

Ziras 

1 

Omars 

6 

Meccas 

4 

Fatimas 

12 

Murads 

1 

Married  and  Single  Men 
in  Thirteen  Inning  Tie 

Thirteen  innings  of  baseball  with 
the  score  19  to  19  is  our  idea  of  a 
whale  of  a  game.  The  married  men 
of  the  office  went  home  to  tell  their 
wives  of  the  days  when  they  were 
boys  and  used  to  hit  'em  out  and 
how  they  would  still  be  there  with  a 
little  practice  today.  This  all  hap- 
pened after  the  great  battle  of  Friday, 
June  11,  1920,  when  the  single  men 
of  the  office  tried  to  humble  their 
opponents.  It  looked  bad  for  the 
married  men  in  the  first  inning,  when 
the  single  men  scored  nine  runs; 
but  business  began  to  pick  up  in  the 
third  inning,  when  Johnson  was 
pounded  all  over  the  lot  for  eight  runs 
after  two  men  were  out. 

General  Manager  Swift  was  called 
to  the  box  in  the  seventh  inning  for 
the  married  men,  after  Brown  and 
Driscoll  had  been  retired,  and  showed 
some  flashes  of  old-time  form.  In 
the  last  six  innings  only  one  run  was 
made  by  the  single  men  ofY  Swift's 
delivery. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  broke  up  the  game 
and  left  the  fans  in  doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  better  team. 


League  Standing 

Won    Lost  % 


Fatimas  3  1  750 

Murads  3  1  750 

Meccas  2  2  500 

Moguls  1  2  333 

Omars  1  2  333 

Ziras  1  3  250 


Game  Talk 

A  baseball  enthusiast  took  his 
wife  to  the  ball  game,  says  an  ex- 
change. That  night  the  "fan"  was 
awakened  from  his  slumber  by  his 
better  half  shouting  in  her  dreams, 
"Kill  the  umpire!"  "Kill  the  um- 
pire!" Half  asleep,  he  sprang  out 
of  bed,  and  in  doing  so  he  knocked 
over  the  wash-stand.  The  crash 
awoke  Mrs.  "Fan."  "Did  you  kill 
the  umpire,  John?"  she  inquired. 

"No,"  replied  John,  angrily,  "but 
I  smashed  the  pitcher." 


Cup  Presented  to  Main  OflSce  Bowling  League 


Josiah  M.  Lasell  presented  the 
above  cup  to  the  Main  Office  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Office  Bowling 
League. 

Mr.  Lasell,  by  so  doing,  recognized 
the  Main  Office  as  the  undisputed 
champions  for  the  two  seasons  the 
league  has  been  in  existence  and 
commended  the  bowlers  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  league  in  forwarding  good 
sportsmanship  and  friendly  rivalry. 
Harry  Bullock  accepted  the  cup  in 
behalf  of  the  Main  Office,  thanking 
Mr.  Lasell  for  his  personal  gift.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  winners 
of  the  cup  would  always  prize  the 
gift  and  that  its  presence  in  the 
Main  Office  would  serve  to  remind 
them  of  the  generosity  of  its  donor  as 
well  as  the  pleasant  evenings  with  the 
opposing  teams. 

Prizes  were  awarded  the  individual 
high  men  of  the  season  after  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

One  of  our  prominent  fitters,  who 
has  been  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  Manchaug  the  past  year,  has  taken 
a  position  as  chauffeur  for  Dr.  B.  H. 
Quinn  over  the  week-ends.  At  the 
same  time  we  wish  to  notify  his 
partner  not  to  forget  to  take  his 
bundles  from  the  machine  before  the 
week-end  trips  are  made. 

Colby  has  a  new  saw  puzzle  that 
he  is  willing  to  demonstrate  to  all 
those  interested. 
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Co.  B,  High  School  Cadets,  at  Present  Anns 


Office  Notes 

Mary  Cook  is  trying  to  convince 
Kay  Walsh  that  she  should  take 
lessons  in  botany.  Why,  Kay  doesn't 
even  know  a  lady's  slipper  when  she 
sees  one.    Does  she,  Mr.  Scott? 

Everett  Johnston,  of  Wood's  Office, 
is  cultivating  his  voice  now.  You 
should  hear  Everett  sing  "Crossing 
the  Bar." 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss 
Gertrude  Feenstra  to  the  billing  de- 
partment of  the  Main  Office. 

Miss  Helen  Cotter  and  Miss  Grace 
Brown  enjoyed  a  week's  vacation 
at  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H.  Harold 
seemed  to  get  along  pretty  well, 
considering — 


The  Operator  Describes 
Them  to  Perfection 

A  salesman  enters  the  office  and 
asks  the  little  operator  for  a  certain 
man;  not  knowing  his  name,  he  tries 
to  describe  him,  as  follows: 

Salesman:  "He  is  rather  tall,  and 
I  think  he  has  hair  about  the  color  of 
yours." 

Operator  (with  a  cute  little 
chuckle):  "Oh,  no!  His  hair  is 
black." 

Salesman:  "I  do  not  believe  it  is 
black.  What  other  man  is  there  in 
that  department?" 

Operator:  "Well;  one  man  has  black 
hair,  and  the  other  man  hasn't  any." 


On  Tuesday  morning.  May  18, 
Dorothea  Ferguson  came  into  the 
office  with  a  "sparkler"  as  large  as 
an  onion  on  her  finger.  Congratula- 
tions!  Wonder  who'll  be  next. 

Charles  Noble  blew  into  the  office 
with  the  first  straw  lid  of  the  season. 
Moreover,  he  wore  it  all  afternoon  to 
give  ev'eryone  a  chance  to  see  it. 
Some  speed  to  Charles,  we'll  say. 


Dorothy  Wheeler  says  that  work 
in  the  office  is  ever  so  much  nicer 
than  housework.  You'll  change  your 
mind  some  day,  Dorothy. 

"Nig"  Fullerton  left  May  28  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  very  best  of  luck  to  you,  "Nig." 

Lena  Roche  has  been  going  to 
Worcester  very  frequently  to  see 
the  Holy  Cross  ball  games.  What's 
the  attraction  up  there — for  the 
love  of  Mike? 

The  occupants  of  Cleopatra's  barge 
of  flowers  thank  the  editor  for  his 
nice  write-up  in  the  last  number  of 
the  "Spindle"  and  commend  him  for 
his  evident  appreciation  of  art. 

They  say  that  the  month  of  June, 
which  is  famous  as  being  the  month 
which  has  the  most  weddings,  is  also 
the  month  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  suicides. 

We  understand  Florence  Currie 
went  on  a  fishing  trip  earK-  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  May, 
and  the  extent  of  her  success  was 
one  fish.  You  did  better  than  some 
people,  Florence. 

Harold  Adams,  of  the  Stock  Room ; 
Ernest  Fullerton,  of  the  I\hun  Office; 
Mohammed  Zira,  of  Foster's  job; 
and  O.  Billodeau,  of  the  ring  job, 
left  us  recently  to  join  the  na\>-. 
Several  of  us  ha\'e  heard  from  the 
new  gobs  and  wish  them  luck. 

Service  Manager  William  T.  Nor- 
ton told  a  good  one  on  himself  that 
we  are  going  to  slip  into  print.  One 
of  his  next-door  neighbors  was  desir- 
ous of  taking  a  vacation  o\er  the 
week-end,  but  hesitated  on  account 
of  the  family  cow,  which  would 
need  milking.  Mr.  Norton  and  his 
son  James  volunteered,  and  it  took 
them  just  two  hours  to  milk  that 
cow.  Result:  The  neighbor  had  his 
vacation,  but  the  poor  cow  had  none. 


Co.  A,  Higl 


Miss  Mary  Frieswyk,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Frieswyk, 
5  Border  Street,  and  Angus  Parker, 
son  of  Edward  Parker,  Deer  Island, 
Me.,  were  married  May  22  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  by  Rev. 
T.  M.  Huston,  pastor  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Tillie  Frieswyk,  a  sister  of 
the  bride,  was  bridesmaid,  and  Les- 
ter Pettengell  acted  as  best  man. 
A  \ery  pretty  reception  followed 
the  ceremony.  Guests  were  present 
from  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  started  for 
Maine,  where  they  will  spend  their 
honeymoon.  On  their  return  the> 
will  reside  at  33  B  Street.  Mr.  Par- 
ker is  emplo\ed  on  Burnap's  job, 
and  Mrs.  Parker  has  been  a  member 
of  the  ring  job. 

Jefferson,  who  is  in  Cha/lie  Snow's 
dead-lumber  gang,  has  disco\ered 
a  new  kind  of  hat  rack.  His  friend> 
would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  what  it  is. 

The  jazz  bo>'  from  the  Stock  Room 
frequently  \  isits  Wt)od's  Office.  We 
wonder  why. 

Lucien  Barnes  went  fishing  one 
Sunday  morning  recently,  against 
the  wishes  of  his  boss.  Monday 
morning,  Lucien  came  to  work  with 
the  left  side  of  his  face  bailly  damaged. 
The  old  alibi  was  right  on  the  job,  so 
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■4  resent  Arms 


Cos.  A  and  B  at  Ease 


we  have  all  swallowed  the  story  about 
the  fall  in  the  brook.  Barnes  got 
nine  trout,  anyway. 

On  Saturday,  May  22,  Bob  Keeler 
and  John  Minshull  went  on  a  fishing 
trip.  Minshull  took  his  lily-pad 
canoe;  and  they  paddled  up  the 
meadow,  where  they  anchored  not 
far  from  the  shore. 

After  fishing  for  an  hour  or  so, 
Minshull  told  Keeler  he  thought 
he  had  a  bite;  and  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Keeler,  Minshull  pulled  in 
a  little  turtle.  In  the  excitement  that 
followed,  Keeler  overturned  the 
canoe. 

Bill  Donlon,  who  happened  to  be 
nearby,  saw  them  struggling  in  the 
water  and  put  ofif  in  his  mud  scow  to 
pull  off  a  life-saving  stunt.  On 
reaching  the  scene,  Donlon  noticed 
that  Keeler  was  holding  Minshull 
up,  so  he  undertook  to  pull  Minshull 
out  first.  Interviewing  Minshull  on 
the  subject,  he  says,  "  I  never  had  any 
idea  what  had  happened,  until  I  had 
struck  the  water."  He  also  says  that 
Keeler  is  some  fisherman. 

A  report  comes  in  that  Bill  Halpin 
is  chasing  potato  bugs  up  at  Williams 
Hill.   What  about  it.  Bill? 

Jones,  McGowan,  and  Bob  Fergu- 
son went  fishing  Saturday,  May  22. 
Nothing  unusual,  except  it  is  reported 
that  Jones  forgot  the  worms.  Never- 
theless, the  fish  friers  at  the  Ki 
Yi  Club  were  not  lacking  in  enough 
fish  to  go  around,  when  the  two 
returned.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  Sally  has  them  hypnotized. 

But  the  best  story  so  far  this  sea- 
son is  told  by  George  Broadhurst 
and  Charles  Noble.  It's  about  blow 
fish.  "They  are  about  two  feet  long,"  - 
says  Charlie,  "and  you  get  them  down 
Atlantic  way  on  the  South  Shore. 
When  you  get  them  in  the  boat,  they 
swell  up  about  as  big  as  a  football. 
If  you  throw  them  overboard  swollen 
up,  they  will  bound;  and  then  they 


will  float  for  a  while  before  darting 
below  the  surface.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  they  don't  know  when  to  stop 
biting.  I've  caught  the  same  fish 
on  four  different  kinds  of  bait,  four 
consecutive  times,  on  soft-shell  crab, 
salt  pork,  sea  worms,  and  mussels. 
One  day  I  crooked  my  finger  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  I'll  be  darned 
if  I  didn't  pull  him  in." 

"That's  right,"  says  George.  "We 
caught  one  once;  and  I  threw  it 
behind  me,  rather  disgusted  with  the 
fool  thing,  when  it  began  to  grunt 
like  a  pig  and  swell  up.  I  stood  that 
as  long  as  I  could,  so  I  ran  my  knife 
through  it,  just  behind  the  back  fin. 
Funny  thing  happened;  that  fool  fish 
just  kept  on  swelling  and  began 
pumping  water  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  through  the  hole  the  knife 
made." 

For  further  information,  we  sug- 
gest you  interview  Broadhurst.  In 
the  meantime  we  are  looking  for  one 
to  beat  that  one. 

A  party  is  being  organized  in  the 
Main  Office  to  go  down  to  the  South 
Shore  for  the  blow  fish  again  this 
season,  as  soon  as  they  commence 
running. 

Napoleon  Plante,  a  member  of  our 
Safety  Committee,  started  out  for 
Carpenter's  Pond  with  a  party  on 
a  fishing  trip.  Nap  decided  that  he 
knew  a  short-cut  to  the  pond,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  skeptical. 
When  Nap  arrived,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  party  were  comfortably 
fishing. 

Hix  and  Allen,  of  Ben  Graves' 
job,  have  taken  to  hunting  snakes 
while  fishing.  They've  had  more 
luck  shooting  snakes  than  catching 
fish. 

Geo.  Hanna  was  arrested  in  Woon- 
socket  Saturday,  May  29,  for  reck- 
less driving  and  for  driving  without 
a  license,  according  to  headlines  in 
the  "Call." 

About  six  dozen  friends  of  George's 
came  around  to  console  with  him  on 
Monday.   Their  heartfelt  sympathies 


were  needlessly  expended,  for  Hanna 
can  vouch  for  his  presence  at  a  pig 
roast  at  the  Meadow  View  Gun  Club. 


"Mike  and  Bunk" 

One  night,  a-fishing  they  did  go, 
Alas!   They  met  an  awful  fate. 

Instead  of  throwing  out  the  line. 
Our  "would-be's"  true  fell  in  the 
lake. 

"Save  me,  oh,   save  me,"  Bunkie 
cried ; 

But  Mickey  dear,  he  did  not  hear. 
"We   are    the   fish,"    he  promptly 
yelled, 

"So   strike   out   quickly   for  the 
pier." 

They  landed  safe  at  Picnic  Point; 
Their  sporting  togs  were  dripping 
wet. 

"Who  said  this  country  has  gone 
dry?" 

Say  Bunk  and  Mike,  "It  has — 
not  yet." 


A  June  wedding  of  interest  took 
place  on  the  nineteenth  of  June, 
when  David  Gonlag  and  Annie  K. 
Weigersma  were  united  in  marriage 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Williams 
Hill. 

The  bride  was  attended  by  her 
sister,  Alice  M.  Weigersma.  John 
Vander  Meer  was  best  man. 

The  bridegroom  is  employed  on 
Fletcher's  job,  and  the  bride  is  a 
member  of  the  small-packing  job. 
Mrs.  Gonlag  is  the  fortunate  owner 
of  a  chest  of  silver  presented  to  her 
by  her  friends  on  the  packing  job. 


Presentation  of  Prizes 
Boys'  ist  Prize,  George  Saunders;  2nd  Prize,  Richard 
Aldrich;  Honorable  Mention,  William  Dion.  Girls' 
ist  Prize,  Irma  Brown;  2nd  Prize,  Elsie  Fop- 
pema;  Honorable  Mention,  Doris  Aldrich 
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Adventures 
In  the 
Fiji 
Islands 

William  Ha- 
worth  ,  cabi net 
maker  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop, 
adventurer  and 
traveler,  has 
kindly  consented 
to  let  us  publish 
his  adventures 
and  experiences 
in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Mr.  Haworth 
spent  a  year 
among  the  tribes 
of  Fiji,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  when  they  had  but  re- 
cently been  converted  from  the  per- 
nicious and  savage  custom  of  canni- 
balism. Haworth  himself  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death  at  the  hands  of 
seme-  enraged  natives,  and  bears  the 
scar  of  a  spear  mark  that  pierced  his 
hand  while  in  a  fight  with  an  anta- 
gonist. 

We  have  decided  to  run  the  story 
in  several  instalments,  each  instal- 
ment a  complete  story  in  itself,  and 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  very 
interested  in  the  peculiar  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Fijians,  as  well 
as  pleased  with  the  various  events 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Haworth. 

I  remember  when  I  was  quite 
young  I  took  a  great  interest  in  read- 
ing books  of  travel  and  adventure; 
and  when  the  annual  missionary 
meetings  were  held,  no  one  listened 
with  greater  delight  than  I.  When 
the  missionary  told  us  stories  of  his 
experiences  among  the  cannibals  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  I  resoh  ed  in 
my  young  mind  that,  when  I  became 
a  man,  I  would  see  some  of  those 
places  and  people  who  lived  in  such 
an  uncivilized  state. 

When  I  attained  the  age  of  a  little 
more  than  21  (when  I  thought  I  was  a 
man),  I  left  my  home  in  England, 
sailed  from  the  Port  of  London 
for  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  some 
12,000  or  13,000  miles  and  a  voyage 
of  two  months  by  steamship.  I  spent 


eighteen  months  in  New  Zealand, 
twelve  of  which  I  lived  and  worked 
in  the  forests  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. I  was  employed  there  as  a 
lumberer,  felling  trees,  blasting  rock, 
and  digging  gum. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  I 
left  New  Zealand  and  went  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  a  sail  of  about  1,500  miles. 
I  had  been  in  Sydney  two  or  three 
weeks  when  I  signed  a  contract  to  go 
and  work  as  a  carpenter  on  a  sheep 
ranch  600  miles  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  I  had  to  travel  200  miles 
by  mail-coach  across  the  plains  and 
through  the  forests,  as  the  railroads 
did  not  go  farther  than  400  miles. 
My  contract  was  soon  worked  out; 
and  I  returned  to  Sydney,  where  I 
worked  as  a  carpenter  for  six  months 
and  was  then  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  down  the 
streets  of  Sydney,  I  came  to  the 
Public  Library,  into  which  I  went 
to  have  a  look  at  one  of  the  news- 
papers. In  the  Sydney  "Morning 
Herald,"  I  came  across  an  advertise- 
ment that  struck  me  very  forcibly. 
It  said,  "Wanted,  7  carpenters  for 
the  Fiji  Islands."  Now  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  grand  opportunity 
for  me  to  see  a  country  and  a  people 
whom  I  had  always  longed  to  see,  so 
I  went  and  applied  and  was  successful 
in  being  chosen. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the  offices 
of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  signed  a  contract  to  go  to  work 
for  them  in  the  Fiji  Islands  as  a  car- 
penter on  their  sugar  plantations 
and  sugar  mill.  The>'  would  pay  m\ 
passage,  which  was  S45,  pa>-  me  S3 
a  day  for  eight  hours,  and  my  board 
and  lodging  free,  and  at  the  end 
they  would  pay  my  fare  back  to 
Australia. 

The  evening  on  which  I  had  to 
go  on  board  the  ship  was  very  dark 
and  stormy.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  hurricane.  I  got  wet 
through;  and  when  I  arri\ed  on 
board,  I  found  that  the  blankets 
and  mattress  which  the  sugar  com- 
pany had  forwarded  had  been  lett 
on  deck  in  the  open  air  and  were 
soaked  through  with  the  rain.  I 
carried  them  down  to  my  berth,  lui- 
wrapped  them,  and  hung  them  up  to 


dry;  then  I  lay  down  in  the  bunk,  on 
the  bare  boards,  and  fell  asleep. 
Next  morning,  when  I  went  on  deck, 
I  found  we  had  left  the  dock  side  and 
were  anchored  out  in  the  harbor 
about  two  miles  from  the  entrance. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
as  they  were  raising  the  anchor  ready 
to  make  a  start,  the  machinery  broke 
down ;  and  we  were  delayed  two  days, 
by  which  time  it  was  repaired,  then 
we  sailed  away. 

When  we  crossed  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  and  entered 
the  open  sea,  the  steamer  began  to 
pitch  about  most  fearfully.  Right 
ahead  of  us,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
the  waves  seemed  to  be  mountains 
high.  At  one  moment  the  nose  of 
the  vessel  would  be  a  hundred  feet 
in  the  air;  and  the  next  it  would  take 
a  dive  under  the  waves,  and  the  decks 
would  be  d2luged  with  water. 

For  six  days  and  nights  we  were 
Ijattened  down  and  not  allowed  on 
deck.  The  storm  continued  for  nine 
days,  but  on  the  tenth  it  became 
calm;  and,  as  is  usual  on  board  ship 
when  the  glorious  sun  appears  and 
there  is  not  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  storm  is  forgotten  as 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  first  island  that  we  sighted 
belonging  to  the  Fiji  group  was 
Kanda\  a,  on  which  is  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, 3,000  feet  high.  From  there  we 
sailed  between  coral  reefs  and  past 
many  small  islands,  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  Viti  Lexer,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  group.  On  this  island 
is  situated  Suva,  the  capital  of  Fiji, 
which  was  our  destination.  When 
we  arrived  there,  we  found  that  the 
small  steamer  owned  by  the  sugar 
c(mipany  had  left,  so  that  we  put 
up  at  one  of  the  hotels  until  the 
steamer  came  back  for  us,  which  it 
did  two  days  later.  When  all  was 
ready,  we  left  Suva  and  sailed  along 
the  coast  for  about  10  miles,  until  we 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rewa 
Ri\  er,  up  which  we  had  to  go  some  40 
miles.  The  scenery  as  we  sailed  up 
tile  river  was  magnificent.  On  one  side 
were  hills  covered  with  trees  and  %  ege- 
tation  right  down  to  the  water.  Here 
and  there  we  could  see  the  water 
rushing  down  the  valleys  in  a  cataract 
and  plunging  into  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  the  land  was  more  le\el 
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and  well  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
who  grew  banana,  orange,  lime,  and 
coco  palm  trees,  besides  pineapples, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  many  other 
tropical  fruits  and  plants. 

We  passed  many  natives  who  were 
paddling  their  canoes  and  who  seemed 
to  be  happy  and  contented,  merrily 
singing  and  otherwise  enjoying  them- 
selves. We  saw  many  small  native 
villages;  and  when  we  had  gone  about 
30  miles,  we  came  to  Rewa  township, 
which  has  a  population  of  10,000 
Fijians.  Seven  miles  farther  on,  we 
came  to  Nasori,  where  the  sugar 
mill  is  and  where  I  resided  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

On  arrival,  we  were  met  by  some  of 
the  officials  and  made  very  welcome, 
shown  our  quarters  and  told  we  would 
have  two  days  before  we  started 
work,  so  we  could  have  a  look  around 
in  order  to  get  used  to  our  new  sur- 
roundings. 

The  Fiji  Islands,  as  many  of  you 
will  know,  are  situated  in  the  western 
Pacific,  IS  degrees  south  of  the 
equator,  and  consist  of  about  eighty 
inhabited  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  Viti  Levu  and  is  100  miles  long, 
50  or  60  wide.  The  smallest  is  Mt. 
Vau  and  is  the  native  capital,  where 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  lived, 
and  is  only  one  mile  in  circumference. 

Besides  these  eighty  inhabited  is- 
land^, there  are  150  uninhabited 
islands,  they  being  either  too  small 
or  too  barren  to  live  upon. 


At  the  time  I  visited  Fiji,  there 
was  a  population  of  120,000  natives, 
2,000  whites,  5,000  Polynesian  and 
Indian  coolies. 

The  Fijians  are  a  copper-colored 
race  of  people  and  generally  well 
built,  many  of  them  over  6  feet  high, 
who  walk  with  a  distinct  military 
bearing;  very  few  of  them  are  homely 
looking,  but  many  of  them  are  very 
handsome  in  their  appearance. 

The  females,  generally  speaking, 
from  girlhood  are  neat  and  clean  in 
their  appearance,  fond  of  decorating 
their  hair  with  flowers,  and  walk 
with  a  natural  grace  and  dignity 
that  are  very  becoming;  and  up  to 
30  years  they  are  really  very  pretty. 

When  walking  in  companies  they 
do  not  go  in  groups,  as  we  do,  but 
single  file,  the  men  carrying  spears 
or  war  clubs;  not  that  they  mean  to 
use  them,  but  from  habit  which  they 
acquired  during  the  time  they  were 
continually  fighting  their  tribal  wars. 

The  women  carry  a  broad  palm 
leaf  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain 
or  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun; 
when  I  tell  you  that  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year  it  reaches  125  degrees 
in  the  shade,  you  will  know  it  is  rather 
warm  in  the  sun. 

All  the  clothing  they  wore,  both 
men  and  women,  was  a  piece  of 
native  cloth  wrapped  around  their 
loins,  reaching  from  their  waist  down 
to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  their 
knees. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Fijians 
who  are  so  intelligent,  hospitable, 
and  amiable,  were  only  a  few  years 
before  I  arrived  there  the  fiercest, 
most  cruel  race  of  people  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  more  powerful  tribes 
made  raids  on  the  weaker  ones  and 
took  the  killed  and  wounded  and 
those  whom  they  captured  back  to 
their  own  town,  killing  those  who 
were  alive  and  throwing  them  into 
their  ovens  to  cook  and  then  feast 
upon.  About  10  years  before  I  ar- 
rived, a  town  15  miles  from  where 
I  lived  was  surprised  by  a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  which  slew  and  ate  260 
persons. 

Twelve  years  before,  a  Methodist 
missionary  and  four  Christian  na- 
tives were  killed,  and  they  were  all 
eaten.  At  Rewa,  which  is  7  miles 
below  the  sugar  mill,  an  Englishman 
was  held  prisoner  for  two  years. 
They  found  out  he  was  skilled  in 
making  canoes  and  weapons  of  war, 
or  he  also  would  have  been  eaten. 
He  told  of  an  instance  of  their  cruel 
customs.  A  new  house  had  to  be 
built  for  the  chief,  and  the  people 
from  other  villages  who  were  under 
his  authority  brought  their  ofi^erings 
and  took  part  in  the  celebration. 
A  number  of  large  holes  were  dug 
to  receive  the  posts  of  the  house. 
As  soon  as  the  posts  were  put  in 
the  holes,  men  were  led  to  the  spot; 
and  one  was  compelled  to  descend 
in  each  hole  and  stand  upright  with 
his  arms  clasped  around  the  post. 
The  earth  was  then  filled  in,  and  the 
miserable  victims  were  buried  alive, 
deriving  what  comfort  they  might 
from  the  belief  that  the  task  assigned 
to  them  was  one  of  much  honor  as 
insuring  stability  to  the  chief's  house. 

The  same  idea  prevailed  in  launch- 
ing a  chief's  canoe.  Once  while 
traveling  with  the  Rewa  chiefs,  he 
described  how  they  came  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  which  joined  two  islands 
together,  and  by  dragging  their 
canoes  across  this  neck  they  would 
save  a  long  row  around  the  island. 
On  landing,  they  found  the  \  illagers 
entertaining  the  people  of  another 
village  which  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Rewa  chief.  At 
the  bidding  of  the  chief,  these  people 
allowed  their  guests  to  be  surprised 
in  the  night,  when  forty  were  captured 

Continued  on  page  18,  column  1 
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spinning  Setting  Up  Job 

The  history  of  the  spinning  setting- 
up  job  dates  from  the  year  1846. 
The  job  at  that  time  was  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  wooden 
building  which  stood  where  the  pres- 
ent Carpenter  Shop  is  located.  Here 
frames  were  erected  until  1854,  when 
the  job  was  moved  to  the  second  floor 
of  that  part  of  No.  1  Shop  erected 
in  1847,  where  it  has  remained  to 
this  day,  adding  to  its  floor  space  as 
additions  were  made  to  the  original 
building,  until  at  present  its  erecting 
floor  is  the  largest  in  the  Works  and 
accommodates  one  hundred  frames 
of  average  length. 

Frames  built  in  1846  were  from  12 
to  14  feet  in  length,  according  to 
spindle  space.  A  popular  frame  in 
those  days  contained  96  spindles, 
2}/2  inches  space,  36  inches  wide. 
Today  the  average  frame  has  256 
spindles,  spaced  3  inches,  with  an 
over-all  length  of  approximately  35 
feet  and  a  width  of  39  inches. 


Frank  Bates 


To  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  trade,  new  models  have  been 
brought  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
a  glance  at  the  following  will  show  the 
variety  this  job  turns  out  at  present: 
Frames  Models 
Cotton  spinning  4 
Wool  spinning  '3 
Jack  spool  5 
Twister  (for  wet  and  dry 

twisting)  2 
Long  chain  quillers  5 

Spinning,  jack  spool,  and  twister 
frames  are  built  in  spaces  2}/2  to  6 
inches  inclusive  and  carry  as  high  as 
348  spindles  each. 

The  average  quiller  has  378 
spindles. 

Spinning  frames  for  cotton,  under 
construction  at  the  present  time  for 
export,  carry  348  spindles  each, 
2'^  inches  space,  and  are  composed 
of  4,255  separate  parts  exclusive  of 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  screws, 
and  weigh,  when  boxed  for  ocean 
shipment,  12,000  pounds. 

In  addition  to  building  frames  in 
this  department,  time  is  found  to 
machine  to  the  correct  length  all 
tables  and  girts  for  combers,  roUer 
beams  for  speeders,  also  to  drill  and 
cut  to  length  all  spindle  rails  for 
spoolers  anti  reels.  Trumpet  tra^•erse 
rods  for  speeders  are  also  prepared 
and  assembled  in  connection  with  its 
own  trumpet  rod,  finger-board,  and 
separate  work,  which  by  itself  is 
cjuite  a  job,  keeping  six  men  and 
four  women  busy  all  the  time. 

The  following,  gleaned  from  okl- 
time  books  on  the  job,  will  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  In  June, 
1855,  the  following  men  were  working 
on  the  job:  Gustavus  E.  Taft,  Da^•id 
Smith,  H.  Moffett,  John  C.  Prest, 
John  E.  Prest,  Benjamin  E.  Morey, 
Rufus  Oswald,  Nathaniel  Lane, 
Charles  Cady,  Frank  Clements,  and 


Isaiah  Merrill,  Peter,  and  Frenchman. 

The  first  mention  made  of  James 
M.  Pollock  and  Charles  E.  Pollock 
is  in  December,  1855.  About  this 
time  we  notice  the  disappearance  of 
the  name  of  Gustavus  E.  Taft  from 
the  book  and  assume  that  he  was 
selected  at  this  time  for  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  shop. 

The  John  E.  Prest  mentioned  was 
the  father  of  Tom  Prest;  and  John 
C.  Prest  later  became  salesman  for 
the  Works  and,  after  serving  for  many 
years  in  that  capacity,  left  to  become 
agent  for  the  Harmony  Mills  at  Co- 
hoes,  N.  Y. 

"  Peter,"  it  seems,  only  worked  two 
days  and  in  that  respect  reminds 
us  of  some  of  the  "Peter-outs"  we 
ha\e  to  contend  with  these  days. 

"Frenchman"  did  better,  as  he 
lasted  fi\e  da>s,  but  wasn't  giving 
out  his  name  for  publication 
evidentK-. 

James  M.  Pollock  was  made  fore- 
man of  the  spinning  setting  up  about 
this  time  and  continued  in  that  ca- 


Thomas  Crompton 
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Photograph  of  Job  Taken  in  1896 
The  following  men  are  still  with  us:  Bottom  row — (i)  Ed  McGuire  i-ii,  (6)  Jesse  Jeffers  i-ii,  (9)  John  Leech  1-2; 
2d  row — (2)  John  Burke  I-II,  (5'  James  McKaig  i-ii,  (7)  James  Ferguson  i-ii,  (8)  Hugh  Ferguson  No.  2 
Office,  Nelson  Hartford,  Cast  Iron  Room ;  3d  row — (7)  Louis  Bazinet  2-10;  4th  row — (2)  Thomas  Magill  i-ii; 
5th  row — (4^  Felix  Topp  i-ii;  6th  row — (3)  Jacob  Wassenar  i-ii. 


pacity  until  late  in  the  '70's,  when  his 
son,  Charles  E.  Pollock,  succeeded 
him,  carrying  on  the  job,  assisted  by 
Thomas  Crompton  as  second  hand. 
Failing  health  forced  him  to  retire 
in  1898.  Mr.  Crompton  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  at  this  time.  He 
came  to  Whitinsville  from  Phila- 
delphia in  1870,  walking  all  the  way, 
and  it  was  "some  walk";  if  you  have 
your  doubts,  ask  Tom. 

He  went  to  work  on  looms,  then  on 
cards,  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  spinning  setting  up  and  was  fore- 
man, as  stated  above,  from  1898  to 
1916,  when  he  retired  to  enjoy  a 
well-earned  rest. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Frank  E. 
Bates,  the  present  foreman,  who  had 
been  second  hand  on  the  job  from 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pollock  in 
1898.  Mr.  Bates  is  assisted  at  the 
present  time  by  Frank  P.  Parcher, 
second  hand;  John  Heys,  third  hand; 
and  Frank  Darcy,  who  looks  after 
the  castings. 

A  picture  taken  of  the  job  in  1896 
is  reproduced. 

The  oldest  in  point  of  service  of 
the  present  hands  is  Thomas  H. 
Magill,  who  started  on  the  job  in 
*^'ay,  1873.  James  Ferguson  came  on 
job  in  December  of  the  same  year. 


Jesse  Jeffers  came  to  work  in  the  shop 
in  1873,  but  didn't  come  on  spinning 
until  April,  1877.  These  three  men 
were  on  the  road  for  years,  setting  up 
the  product  of  the  spinning  setting- 
up  job,  and  know  the  game  from  A 
to  Z.  Since  coming  into  the  shop  for 
good,  Jesse  has  specialized  on  quillers, 
Jim  on  wool  spinning,  better  known 
as  the  "Peace  frame,"  and  Tom  has 
stuck  to  his  first  love,  cotton  spinning. 

Well;  men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,  but  spinning  setting  up  goes 
on  forever. 

Business  is  always  good;  and  we 
think  it  can  be  truthfully  stated  that 
the  Whitin  spinning  frame  and  the 
men  who  have  worked  faithfully  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion have  played  a  very  important 
part  in  making  Whitinsville  and  its 
people  prosperous,  as  well  as  in  the 
textile  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  personnel  of  the  job  follows: 

In  Shop    On  Job 
yrs.  mos.  yrs.  mos. 

Jesse  Jeffers 
Thomas  H.  Magill 
James  Ferguson 
John  Crompton 
James  McKaig 
Edward  McGuire 
Henry  Rasco 
John  Burke 
Samuel  J.  Magill 
Felix  Topp 
Thomas  Crompton 
George  S.  Ferguson 
Jacob  Wassenar 
Frank  E.  Bates 
Weitze  Feddema 


47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

47 

41 

4 

38 

38 

35 

.S3 

17 

32 

32 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

29 

14 

28 

28 

27 

21 

26 

26 

George  D.  Ferguson 
Oliver  Bonoyer 
(jeo.  F.  Montgomery 
Frank  Bartley 
Dexter  Goodspeed 
James  Hardman 
Frank  P.  Parcher 
John  Heyes 
Clarence  Pollard 
Cellar  Bailey 
Samuel  Shaw 
Henry  Ebbeling 
Thomas  P.  Dunn 
William  Baker 
Thos.  F.  O'Reillcy 
Samuel  McKee 
Joseph  Hinchliffc 
Joseph  Bassett 
Patrick  Clancy 
Jacob  De  Jong 
Frank  Darcy 
Dick  Vanderbrug 
Ernest  A.  Watson 
F.  Napoleon  Guertin 
William  Daniels 
Louis  Balcom 
Ali  Hussien 
Joseph  Bridge 
Albert  Kershaw 
Robert  Lawson 
William  F.  Murray 
James  Reynolds 
William  Worral! 
William  H.  O'Neil 
Henry  Breault 
James  W.  Bradford 
Alex.  DeOrsey 
Oliver  J.  Deslauriers 
Kizer  Mardigian 
Mamed  Taffo 
Benjamin  Scott 
Chester  Kolb 
Samuel  Ashworth 
Albert  Willett 
Christopher  Kolb 
Patrick  Dowd 
Harold  C.  Warren 
Edward  F.  Burke 
N. J.  Roy 
Arsene  Racicot 
William  Flockert 
Jacob  Harringa 
Henry  Rasco,  Jr. 
Joseph  Rasco 
Alf.  Waterford 
J.  H.  Carr 
Kairkaim  Egsigian 
Cecil  Knowlton 
Daniel  Yerkes 
Joseph  Merchant 
Albert  Myers 
Alf.  Gosselin 
David  Gellatly 
Joseph  Roffee 
Bridget  McKeon 
William  J.  Mitchell 
Walter  Philbrook 
Ellen  Bosquet 
Annie  Wallace 
Charles  Laporte 
Thomas  E.  McCormick 
George  Visbeck 
Lena  Crompton 
Mary  Hammond 
Carl  J.  Hammond 
Joseph  Cupka 
Edward  Ronan 
W.  E.  Howarth 
Michael  A.  Ryan 
Rosanna  Benoit 
Ernest  Lataille 
John  Ashton 
J.  M.  Murphy 
William  Rose 
Arthur  F.  Brooks 
Wilfred  Bertrand 
William  Bosquet 
Joseph  White 
Henry  Bertrand 
William  Cleland 
Frank  Cooney 


25 

5 

23 

23 

22 

22 

21 

20 

3 

21 

4 

21 

21 

21 

21 

20 

8 

20 

20 

5 

20 

5 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

17 

10 

10 

18 

18 

18 

8 

17 
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17 

17 

16 

15 

15 

8 
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14 
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13 
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12 
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12 
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12 

12 

11 

1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

7 

10 
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10 

10 
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10 

10 
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8 

8 
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8 
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8 
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8 
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8 

8 

7 

6 
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Moving  Pictures  of  Whitin 
Machine  Works  Shown 
in  Japan 

Moving  pictures  of  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  shown  here  last 
year,  which  we  found  so  interesting, 
are  now  available  for  our  Eastern 
trade. 

Mr.  Edward  Whittaker  forwarded 
to  us  a  photograph  of  a  gathering 
of  Japanese  cotton  mill  managers 
and  engineers  watching  the  movies 
in  the  hotel  at  Nagoya,  Japan.  The 
reproduction  of  the  scene  in  the  film 
itself  is  remarkably  clear  and  is  easily 
recognized  by  all  of  us  who  saw  the 
pictures  at  the  Prospect  Theater. 

The  picture  within  the  picture  was 
tiken  at  the  Manomet  Mill,  which 
is  fully  equipped  with  Whitin  machin- 
ery and  is  the  largest  combed  cotton 
spinning  mill  in  the  world.  One  can 
readily  see  that  the  insert  shows  the 
spinning  room  of  the  mill. 

Among  those  present  at  the  Whitin 
moving  pictures  were  Mr.  K.  Matsuo- 
ka,  of  the  Kikui  Cotton  Spinning  and 
Wea\  ing  Co. ;  Mr.  K.  Otake,  of  Chuka 
Cotton  Mill;  Mr.  T.  Higaki,  of 
Nagoya  Spinning  Mill ;  Mr.  K.  Asaba, 
of  Nagoya  Spinning  Mill;  Mr.  M. 
Kurakami,  of  Hattori  Shoten ;  Mr. 
H.  Nagashima,  of  Chuka  Spinning 
Mill;  and  Mr.  S.  Fuwa,  engineer 
of  Tokio  office. 


The  people  staying  at  the  hotel 
were  interested  and  were  invited  to 
see  the  pictures,  so  that,  in  all, 
there  were  representatives  from  the 
following  nations  present:  France, 
Holland,  Russia,  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States. 

For  those  of  us  who  do  not  know  ol 
the  detail  work  carried  on  in  Japan 
and  China  by  Edward  Whittaker 
and  Philip  Reilley,  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  learn  that  one  of  their 
most  important  tasks  is  to  be  ot 
service  to  any  mill  owner  who  hr.s 
machine  problems  to  face.  Some- 
times their  work  calls  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  erection  of  machiner>-; 
at  other  times  the\-  are  called  on  to 
make  adjustments  on  different  models 
of  cotton  machines,  gwc  ad\ice  on 
repair  work,  make  specifications  on 
the  number  and  kind  of  machines 
needed,  as  well  as  lay  out  the  floor 
plans.  Mr.  Whittaker  and  Mr. 
ReilleN-  are  kept  busy  and  arc  dated 
up  for  some  time  to  come  on  just  such 
problems  as  mentioned  abo\  e,  among 
the  cotton  mills  of  Japan  and  China. 

The  boys  on  the  spinning  erecting 
job  say  they  have  set  the  example 
in  st>le  for  all  the  job  pictures  from 
now  on.  They  even  suggest  uniforms, 
since  their  esteemed  friend  and  fellow 
workman  Jesse  Jeffers  borrowed  Bill 
Foster's  necktie  to  have  his  picture 
taken  with  the  gang. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Spindle": 

As  I  was  walking  to  the  historical 
town  of  Sutton  one  Sunday,  viewing 
its  open  fields  just  being  plowed  and 
put  into  readiness  for  the  seed,  its 
woods  where  the  trees  were  just 
budding  out  and  taking  on  their 
summer  armor,  the  streams  running 
at  full  speed  to  deposit  their  pure, 
sparkling  water  into  some  lake,  I 
paused  a  moment  at  the  fork  of  a 
path  to  thank  God  that  I  was  living 
and  able  to  enjoy  life  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful town  as  we  live  in. 

On  my  way  home  I  found  in  the 
path  a  snapping  turtle.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  shell  were  cut  in  the 
figures  1862  and  initials  W.  H.  M.; 
directh'  under  that  the  figures  18.5018 
and  initials  iT,  under  which  I  wrote 
1920  with  initials  J.  B.  and  let  my 
turtle  go.  Perhaps  some  of  the  older 
people  might  know  in  the  hands  of 
whom  the  turtle  had  been  and  know 
something  about  the  figures  marked 
on  the  shell  awa>  back  in  1862. 

I  think  this  might  be  of  interest 
to  \  ou. 

For  the  best  interests  of  the 
"Spindle,"  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 
John  Bosma. 

Editor's  Note — We  agree  with  you. 
John,  about  being  alive  and  about 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  town  of 
our  choice.  It  surely  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out  who  carved 
those  initials  back  in  1862  and  what 
1 8.501 8-iT  stands  for.  Thanks  for 
letting  us  in  on  things  that  interest 
>()u.  W'e  wish  more  of  our  friends 
would  send  us  c()ntril)utions  of  simi- 
lar interest. 


Progress  on  New  Shop,  June  u 
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Bughouse 

A  traveling  man  lately  wandered 
into  a  remote  hotel  that  doesn't 
keep  a  dictionary,  and  on  coming 
down  in  the  morning  was  asked  by 
the  landlord  how  he  rested. 

"Oh,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "I 
suffered  nearly  all  night  from  in- 
somnia." 

The  landlord  was  mad  in  a  min- 
ute, and  roared:  "I'll  bet  you  two 
dollars  there  ain't  one  in  my  house!" 


His  Reason 

Going  to  the  blackboard  the 
teacher  wrote  this  sentence:  "The 
horse  and  the  cow  was  in  the  stable." 

"Now,  children,"  she  said,  "there 
is  something  wrong  with  that  sen- 
tence. Who  can  correct  it  and  tell 
why  it  is  wrong?" 

One  small  boy  waved  his  hand 
excitedly  and  the  teacher  called  upon 
him. 

"It's  wrong,"  he  said  with  im- 
portance. "It  ought  to  be  'The  cow 
and  the  horse  was  in  the  stable,' 
because  ladies  always  ought  to  go 
first." 


Something  to  Keep  His 
Spirits  Up 

One  night  a  couple  of  traveling 
salesmen  arrived  in  a  small  Kansas 
town  and  found  the  hotel  crowded. 
Not  a  room  was  to  be  had. 

"I  hate  to  disaccommodate  you, 
gents,"  said  the  hotel  proprietor, 
"but  even  the  pool  table's  occupied. 
But  say,  see  that  old  church  across 
the  street?  I  bought  it  to  build  a 
new  hotel  on  the  site.  If  you  don't 
mind,  you  can  go  over  there  and 
sleep  in  the  pews.    They're  uphol- 


stered, and  they  ain't  bad  sleepin'  at 
all." 

The  tired  pair  decided  to  try  it. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  hotel  proprietor  was  awakened 
by  the  loud  clanging  of  the  church 
bell.  He  got  up,  roused  the  porter, 
and  told  him  to  find  out  the  trouble. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  porter  came 
back.  "Well?"  asked  the  owner, 
excitedly.  "Party  in  pew  26  wants 
a  gin  rickey,"  was  the  answer. — Ex- 
change. 


His  Choice 

The  father  of  a  bright  young  son 
went  to  a  wise  friend  for  advice  as 
to  what  profession  the  youth  should 
be  fitted  for.    The  sage  was  brusque. 

"Let  the  boy  choose  for  himself," 
he  said. 

"But,"  protested  the  father,  "he's 
too  young." 

"Well,"  responded  the  wise  man, 
"put  him  in  a  room  alone  with  a  book 
on  theology,  an  apple,  a  knife,  and 
some  small  change  and  see  what  he 
plays  with.  If  he  chooses  the  book 
make  a  minister  of  him;  if  he  takes 
the  knife,  make  him  a  surgeon; 
if  the  apple,  he'll  make  a  farmer; 
and  if  he  chooses  the  money,  a 
banker." 

Much  relieved,  the  father  went 
away,  but  returned  the  next  day  in 
great  distress,  saying  the  plan  hadn't 
worked  at  all. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  the  wise 
man.    "What  did  he  do?" 

"When  I  went  in,"  said  the  father, 
"he  was  sitting  on  the  book,  with 
the  knife  in  one  hand,  and  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  eating  the  apple." 

"Ah!"  said  the  sage,  "that's  easy. 
The  boy  is  a  natural-born  lawyer." 


A  Sure  Sign 

Willie  and  Jack  are  two  youngsters 
who  are  pugilistically  inclined.  The 
other  day  the  following  conversation 
took  place  between  them: 

"Ah,"  said  Willie,  "you're  afraid  to 
fight — that's  all  it  is." 

"No;  I'm  not,"  protested  Jack; 
"but  if  I  fight,  my  mother'll  find 
out  and  punish  me." 

"How'll  she  find  it  out?" 

"She'll  see  the  doctor  goin'  to  your 
house." 


Just  Folks 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest 
WONDERIN' 

I  wonder  if  the  fun  today  is  like 

the  fun  we  knew 
When  we  went  racin'  bare  of  foot 

through  fields  all  wet  with  dew; 
I  wonder  if  the  kids  today  know  all 

the  apple  trees 
The  way  we  knew  them  long  ago,  an' 

if  the  summer  breeze 
Seems  just   as   sweet   to   them  out 

there  as  once  it  seemed  to  be 
In  those  old  days  of  happiness  now 

lost  to  you  an'  me. 

I  watch  'em  from  the  railroad  cars, 

an'  see  'em  race  about, 
I  know  the  games  they're  playin', 

an'  I  think  I  hear  'em  shout, 
I  see  'em  fishin'  in  the  creeks  an' 

ponds,  an'  wonder,  too. 
If  they  are  catching  beauties  there 

the  way  we  used  to  do. 
Oh,  I  had  youth  like  that,  think  I, 

like  that  I  used  to  play, 
I  wonder  if  they're  havin'  all  the 

fun  wc  had,  today. 

Time  brings  its  changes,  but  I  feel 

that  youth  remains  the  same. 
Age  leaves  its  treasured  joys  behind 

for  younger  hearts  to  claim. 
An'  youngsters  everywhere  today  are 

racin'  high  an'  low 
Ownin'  the  glorious  happiness  that 

once  we  used  to  know. 
But  I  suppose,  like  us,  they,  too,  will 

not  appreciate 
The  pleasures  of  their  richest  years 

until  it  is  too  late. 
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Motorcycle  Men  Organize 

Motorcycling  is  becoming  very 
popular  among  the  men  of  Whitins- 
ville  and  the  Blackstone  Valley. 
Recently  an  organization  was  formed 
and  named  the  Blackstone  Valley 
Motorcycle  Association. 

The  members  of  the  club  have 
been  taking  week-end  trips  to  points 
of  interest  around  the  county.  On 
May  30  about  one  hundred  machines 
made  the  trip  to  Plymouth  and,  as 
evidence,  brought  us  back  a  picture 
of  the  famous  rock.  June  13  the  club 
visited  Riverside  Park  at  Springfield. 

Unique  plans  are  in  use  by  the 
members.  One  is  the  sending  of 
scouts  out  ahead  of  time  to  map 
out  the  roads,  and  also  the  practice 
of  having  a  complete  repair  depart- 
ment bring  up  the  rear  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  by  any  of  the  company. 

Adventures  in  the  Fiji  Islands 

Continued  from  page  13,  column  3 

and  each  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
stems  of  banana  trees  and  laid  as 
rollers,  face  uppermost,  along  the 
path  by  which  the  canoes  had  to  be 
dragged.  The  cries  of  the  victims 
were  drowned  by  the  songs  of  their 
captors,  and,  with  only  one  exception, 
all  were  crushed  to  death.  One 
poor  victim  lingered  for  a  time  till 
the  ovens  were  made  ready,  in  which 
all  were  cooked  and  then  feasted 
upon.  The  incidents  I  have  quoted 
took  place  within  a  few  miles  from 
where  I  lived;  and  scores  of  Fijians 
that  I  know  took  part  in  them  and 
were  not  at  all  backward  in  telling 
us  that  they  did  and  vouching  for 
the  superiority  of  Bokala,  that  is. 


Taken  at  Plymouth  Rock  by  Motorcycle  Association 


Regulars  of  the  Linwood  Street  Railroad 
Left  to  right — Joe  Paquette,  John  McKinley,  William  Baziner,  George  Benoit,  Albert  Summer, 
Dennis  (alias  Mike)  Connors,  Adelard  Benoit 


human  meat,  over  any  other  kind. 
The  same  cruelties  occurred  on  all 
the  islands;  and  one  can  imagine 
what  terrible  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted and  what  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  they  must  have 
lived  in,  not  knowing  how  soon  their 
time  would  come. 

A  chief  would  have  as  many  as 
ten  wives,  and  it  was  the  custom, 
when  he  died,  that  his  widows  were  all 
strangled,  so  they  could  accompan>' 
him  to  the  spirit  land;  also,  the  other 
women  of  the  town  would  take  a 
sharp  shell  and  cut  off  their  little 
finger  at  the  first  joint,  tie  a  piece  of 
string  to  it  and  go  and  hang  it  on 
some  part  of  the  dead  chief's  house 
as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  When 
another  died,  they  cut  the  remaining 
part  off;  if  another  died,  thc>-  would 
do  the  same  to  the  other  small  finger; 
and  if  another  should  happen  to  die 
and  they  had  no  little  finger  left, 
they  would  rub  the  stubs  until  blood 
came,  and  they  would  go  and  scatter 
the  blood  on  the  house. 

I  often  wondered,  when  first  I 
went  there,  how  it  was  that  so  man>' 
women  were  withcnit  their  small 
linger.  \\'ii<it  1  ha\e  told  you  was 
the  reason. 

Coiitinuod  in  July  issue 


Agricultural  Society  Under  Way 

("ontinuod  from  page  4.  column  3 


Shop 

No.  2-19 

Henry  Dalton 
Louis  Bergeron 
J.  Forsyth 
.\brahani  Lightbown 
l.ouis  Lancour 
William  Malley 

Chas.  Mclvay 
Tim  Skerrv 
\Vn\.  H.  Smitli 
Fred  Tattersall 
James  Ward 

Siior 

No.  2-20 

Simeon  Bourdon 
.Vdolph  Morin 

W.  E.  Harris 
Stan,  .-\tamian 

Shop 

No.  2-21 

.\.  H.  Benton 

Shop 

No.  2-22 

Jas.  F.  Marshall 

.\lonzo  Gill 

Shop 

No.  3-2 

.'\.  M.  Meader 
Geo.  Latamorc 
George  Barslow 

H.  M.  .-Mdricli 
Roger  Blanchard 

Shop  No.  3-4 


\V.  E.  Booth 
James  Marshall 
Holke  Kuindersma 

Frank  Wesaner 
Fred  Rasco 
Wallace  Laythe 

Shop 

No.  3-6 

Ernest  .-\.  Parker 
John  M.  Dorris 

James  Smith 

Shop 

.No.  3-7 

.Mfred  Woodcombe 

Shop 

.No.  3-8 

Clifton  Blunt 

Shop 

No.  3-9 

Levi  Rasco 
William  Bovce 
Richard  .Melville 

Jacob  Kenadek 
Ignace  Vitek 
John  Prestera 

Shop 

No.  4-1 

.\.  C.  Ball 
David  H.  Burke 

George  E.  White 
David  H.  Geekie 

Shop 

No.  6-0 

R.  .-\.  Henson 
Joseph  Lemoine 

.\ndrew  .\sadoorian 

Shop 

No.  6-2 

W.  W.  Jones 

Shop 

.No.  6-3 

M.  Mclntyre 
Jentje  Heslinga 

John  Martin 
Nazairre  Laferriere 

Emplo\-ment  Dep.\rtmest 

William  T.  Norton 
James  R.  Ferry 

Martin  F.  Carpenter 
William  D.  Morrison 

I 


Fitters  at  Castona,  N.  C.    Wilson,  BuUard, 
Carr,  Hutchinson,  and  Adams 
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Foundry  Notes 

We  discovered  that  Mulligan  is 
partial  to  Chestnut  Street  nights. 
We  wonder  why?  That  is  a  long  way 
from  home,  Happy. 

Gardening  is  prospering  with  us. 
We  even  saw  the  boss  carrying  home 
sorre  bean  poles  the  other  night. 

The  Foundry  lost  one  of  its  star 
athletes  when  Fred  McCarthy  left 
us  for  the  Carpenter  Shop. 

We  have  a  regular  happy  family 
with  Roddy,  DeHaas,  and  Haggerty. 
They  are  almost  like  brothers,  always 
having  an  argument;  and  when  they 
don't  come  out  on  top,  perhaps  the 
sand  doesn't  fly.  Shakher  is  the 
referee  and  has  to  use  considerable 
judgment  in  his  decisions. 

Walker  is  beginning  to  worry  about 
his  garden.  The  latest  news  is  that 
it  has  just  been  plowed;  and  the  early 
birds  on  Sunday,  about  7  a.  m.,  will 
find  him  riding  his  bicycle  up  between 
the  ponds  on  his  way  to  get  the  spuds 
in  before  it  is  too  late. 

Friend  Veau  has  started  to  wear 
glasses,  and  we  think  it  must  be  an 
eye  strain.  Don't  know  how  he  got 
it,  but  perhaps  he  will  enlighten  us 
in  the  near  future. 

Parslow  has  returned  to  work  after 
10  days  of  strenuous  farming,  and 
Billy  Regan  is  suspicious  about  how 
much  actual  farming  Parslow  did. 
What  have  you  got  up  on  the  farm 
to  make  Billy  suspicious?  We 
wonder — 

Dan  Connors  has  his  vacation  dates 
all  set  for  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August.   Where  are  you  going,  Dan? 


The  Way  to  Roast  Them 


Barbecue  a  la  Georgia 

When  good  fellows  get  together  at 
the  Meadow  View  Gun  Club,  there 
is  something  doing.  Horner's  electric 
goat  became  so  jealous  over  the  popu- 
larity of  the  two  native  pigs  that  he 
refused  to  carry  out  his  usual  part  of 
the  ceremony. 

A  barbecue  there  was,  such  as  even 
Georgia  couldn't  beat,  for  the  boys 
imported  a  real  Southern  chef  to 
prepare  the  feast.  And  as  our  friend 
Hilt  says:  "We  ate  up  both  pigs, 
from  pickled  feet  to  head  chowder; 
and  if  you  listened  at  all,  you  could 
find  the  squeal  and  grunt  in  the  soup." 

It  was  soon  proven  that  twenty- 
four  men  plus  two  barbecued  pigs 
equals  just  twenty-four  men  when 
the  Meadow  View  Club  members 
become  real  hungry;  and  they  were 
hungry  on  Saturda\-  night.  May  29. 

I  f  you  ha\  e  ne  ver  heard  of  a  barbecue, 
we  invite  you  to  look  at  the  picture 
of  the  two  pigs  stretched  out  over  the 
coals.  Do  this  se\eral  times  just 
before  dinner  and  imagine  the  smell 
of  the  best  golden-brown  roast  pork 
ever,  and  you  have  one-tenth  of  an 
idea  what  roast  pig  a  la  Georgia  is 
like.  The  boys  can't  show  a  picture 
of  the  pig  as  it  was  ser\  ed  up,  because 
Rob  Metcalf,  our  shop  photographer, 
couldn't  get  the  camera  up  in  time  to 
head  oft'  the  onslaught  that  followetl 
the  first  serving.    After  the  second 


helping  and  the  ice  cream,  the  gentlt 
men  became  quite  docile  and  goo' 
natured,  which  resulted  in  the  pictur 
shown  here. 

Several  vaudeville  acts  by  th 
members  of  the  Order  of  the  Golde 
Apple  completed  an  evening  that  wii 
go  down  in  the  memories  of  thos 
present  as  one  of  a  very  unique  an 
entertaining  quality. 

The  picture  shows  the  followin 
present: 

Harr\-  Lees  W.  ().  .Aldrich 

Horace  Whipple  Howani  Loni; 

William  Stewart  Lucien  T.  Barnes 

Elmer  Hilt  John  .A.  Johnston 

deorgc  F.  Hanna  Martin  F.  Carpent 

Richard  M.  Ferguson     Karl  J.  I.ibert\- 


Harmon  Nelson 
Leon  H.  Horner 
Louis  Carr 
Frank  Dean 
John  Moore 
Amos  Whipple 


.■\lbin  Nelson 
Fred  ^Lltthe\vman 
Robert  Hargraves 
John  .Minshull 
Lero\'  Rollins 
Robert  McKaig 


Memorial  Day  Exercises 

(.Druiiuii'd  I'rom  i>ai;e      coliiiiin  3 

cises  for  the  dead  were  held.  Pra\e 
was  gWcn  by  Rev.  William  H.  \\  ai 
son,  of  Xorthbridge.   The  nu)nunK  n 
was  then  decorated  hv  the  comrade 
of  Post  No.  167.  G.  A.  R..  ami  th 
same  time  a  delegation  of  veteran 
from  the  Jeffrev  \'ail  Post  decor.ite 
the  Honor  Roil  of  the  World  Wa 
veterans.    Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad 
dress  followed,  by  Ralph  E.  Wimh 
Joseph  A.  Johnston   read   thi-  roj 
call  of  honor,  which  was  follow  ej 
with  the  benediction  by  ReA-.  W  .  \A 
E\ans.    "Taps"  were  then  st)undei^ 
after  which  the  procession  retiune' 
to  Memorial  Hall,  where  refreshment 
were  serv  ed  and  a  concert  given  b ; 
the  band. 
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Field  Day  a  Big  Success 


N  spite  of  the  necessity 
of  postponing  the  Field 
Day  this  year  from  June 
20  to  June  27,  the  com- 
mittee and  Whitinsville 
are  to  be  congratulated 
for  putting  on  the  most  successful 
Field  Day  yet  held. 

Not  only  was  the  Field  Day  a 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  a  good 
time,  but  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, which  means  more  funds  for 
our  hospital  and  a  greater  means 
for  carrying  on  the  important  and 
good  work  of  that  institution. 

The  hospital  will  be  presented  with 
a  check  of  approximately  $2,300 
from  the  activities  of  the  Field  Day, 
$1,400  of  which  represents  the  profit 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  from  the 
business  on  the  Midway.  For  an  event 
of  four  hours'  duration  it  is  con- 
siderable business  to  make  a  total 
sale  of  $3,650,  such  as  occurred; 
and  not  only  should  much  apprecia- 


were  not  looking  for  50-50  chances, 
but  were  eager  to  win  prizes  for  the 
fun  of  the  game  and  because  the 
money  went  to  a  good  cause,  while  to 
lose  was  but  to  contribute  their 
money  to  a  worthy  institution." 

On  the  Midway,  there  were  sold, 
for  example,  150  blankets,  110  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream,  145  cases  or  3,480 
bottles  of  tonic,  and  70  dolls.  These 
figures  will  give  us  an  idea  of  how 
busy  the  boys  were  during  the  four 
hours  of  sale  time. 

Treasurer  E.  J.  Driscoll  submits 
the  following  brief  as  a  general 
report  of  the  financial  accounts  of 
the  Field  Day,  giving  the  total 
receipts  on  the  grounds  and  from 
tickets  as  $3,650.69,  donations  $1,030, 
making  a  total  of  $4,680.69.  The  ex- 
penses were  $2,403.53,  which  gives 
the  hospital  a  check  for  $2,277.16. 

Accounts  of  the  baseball  game  and 
the  track  and  bicycle  events  are 
given  on  the  sports  page  of  this  issue. 


R.  Hamilton 
J.  Hetherington 
Winifred  Jones 
I.  R.  Clark 
Wm.  Spencer 
Elmer  Hilt 
Geo.  Wilmot 


T.  Joyce 
J.  McGuire 
H.  Bouvier 
H. Joyce 
K.  J.  Anderson 
J.  Trinnier 
Wm.  Donlon 


Planning  Committee 
Chairman — W.  O.  Halpin 

(ieo.  Wilmot  R.  G.  McKaig 

H.  E.  Keeler  S.  R.  Mason 

G.  L.  Searles 

Ticket  and  Publicity  Committee 
Chairman — George  Wilmot 
W.  F.  Kearnan  F.  A.  Walker 

E.  J.  Driscoll  J.  J.  P"oley 

G.  L.  Searles  E.  Dion 

Soliciting  Committee 
Chairman —  S.  R.  Mason 

Attraction  Committee 
Chairman — H.  W.  Brown 


Thos.  H.  Driscoll 
Harry  Mulligan 
John  Cotter 
J.  Wilmot 
Geo.  F.  Gleason 


E.  Jennings 
J.  R.  Clark 
R.  Hamilton 
Arthur  Marshall 
Wm.  Donlon 


Refreshment  Committee 
Chairman — J.  F.  Carroll 


J.  L.  Aldrich 
John  Trinnier 
Wm.  Spencer 
Elmer  Hilt 
Dan.  D'Young 


Geo.  L.  Gill 
J.  F.  Marshall 
J.  A.  Johnston 
D.  C.  Duggan 
L.  T.  Barnes 


In  the  Cobweb  of  the  Obstacle  Race 


tion  be  extended  to  all  the  committee 
and  workers,  but  to  the  North 
Uxbridge  Fife  and  Drum  Corps; 
to  the  Crescendo  Band,  of  Whitins- 
ville; to  the  men,  boys,  and  girls 
who  took  part  in  the  field  events, 
and  to  the  baseball  teams.  To  these 
people  and  organizations  we  looked 
for  the  success  of  the  day,  and  they 
produced  the  goods. 

"It  was  a  fine  crowd  and  one  that 
was  exceptionally  willing  to  spend 
their  money,"  is  the  report  of  one  of 
the    committee    chairmen.  "They 


The  committees  were  as  follows: 

General  Committee 
Chairman — W.  O.  Halpin 
Secretary — R.  B.  McKaig 
Treasurer — E.  T-  Driscoll 


Athletic  and  Sports  Committee 
Chairman — Harry  Lees 


S.  R.  Mason 
H.  E.  Keeler 
J.  F.  Carroll 
W.  F.  Kearnan 

F.  E.  Hathaway 

G.  F.  Hanna 
D.  C.  Duggan 
G.  L.  Searles 
F.  A.  Walker 
C.  S.  Snow 
John  Cotter 
A.  D.  Monroe 
Dan  D'Young 
Geo.  Gill 

T.  H.  Driscoll 


Harry  Lees 

L.  T.  Barnes 

P.  H.  McGuiness 

Martin  F.  Carpenter 

James  L.  Aldrich 

A.  H.  Adams 

J.  A.  Johnston 

Harry  Mulligan 

J.  F.  Marshall 

Wm  D.  Morrison 

Geo.  F.  (ileason 

W.  D.  Brown 

H.  W,  Brown 

E.  Jennings 

W.  T.  Norton 


G.  F.  Hanna 
Wm.    D.  Morrison 
Albin  Nelson 
J.  Hetherington 


A.  D.  Monroe 
Martin  F.  Carpenter 
Winifred  Jones 
P.    H.  McGuinness 


Grounds  Committee 
Chairman — C.  S.  Snow 
F.  E.  Hathaway 

Music  Committee 
Chairman — H.  E.  Keeler 

Decorating  Committee 
Chairman — J.  Hetherington 

On  the  Midway  the  following  per- 
sons were  noticed  busy  at  work: 

Continued  on  page  13,  column  3 
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Home  Garden  Club  Meets 

E  have  a  new  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  the 
shop.  The  object  is  to 
interest  as  many  men 
as  possible  in  gardening 
and  to  induce  every 
man  in  the  shop  who  has  any  land  to 
plant  a  garden  and  to  raise  vege- 
tables. The  society  is  to  have  an 
exhibition  next  fall,  and  prizes  will 
be  given  for  vegetables  and  fruit 
raised  by  the  men  or  any  members  of 
their  families.  Also  prizes  will  be 
given  for  canning  done  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  from  their  own 
gardens  or  other  sources. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  Friday  evening,  June  25, 
in  Memorial  Hall.  Mr.  Norton 
opened  the  meeting  and  told  why 
the  society  was  organized ;  then  they 
elected  the  following  officers :  H.  E. 
Keeler,  president;  J.  T.  Cahill,  secre- 
tary; F.  E.  Bates,  treasurer. 

These  men  with  Henry  Dalton 
and  Richard  Benner  made  up  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Dan  Duggan  was  unanimously 
elected    to   act   as   business  agent. 

The  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Executive  Committee  is  chosen 
by  the  secretary.     This  committee 


is  composed  of  men  having  gardens 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  town. 
Each  man  has  a  certain  section  to 
look  after.  He  is  to  advise  the  men 
who  own  gardens,  to  encourage  them 
to  raise  larger  crops,  and,  in  general, 
to  boost  the  society. 

If  you  have  a  garden,  you  might 
find  out  who  your  advisor  is  and  ask 
him  any  questions  about  the  society. 
If  he  cannot  answer  your  question; 
he  will  be  glad  to  look  it  up  and  give 
you  the  answer  the  next  time  you 
meet. 

The  advisors  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows : 


Fred  Tattc-rsall 
Fred  Burroughs 
Alonzo  ("lill 

Thos.  Colthart 
John  Van  Dvkc- 
I.  H.  Park 
A.  C.  Ball 
Levi  Rasro 
("iCO.  McCoot 
Adelard  Bt-noit 
G.  Harkcnia 
Wm.  M.  Jont's 
Frank  Nestor 
John  Prestera 
W.  1).  Morrison 
Neil  Currie 


I'airlawn 
Taylor  Hill 

All   between   Forest  Street 
and  W  est  End  School 
Trot  tins  Park 
1  lockanum 

I'rospcct,  Pine,  and  Cottage 

Reserxoir 

Linwood 

Brick  School  House 

(Juobln 

Center 

Castle  Hill 

Plunimers 

North  Cxbridgc 

All  Willow  District 

Crescent  Street 


A  special  committee  on  l)\-hnvs 
met  in  the  Emplo\  inenl  Department, 
Thursday-  afternoon,  Jul\'  8,  to  draw 
up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  association.  The  result  of  the 
meeting  is  shown  in  the  following 
articles: 

ArTICLIC    1.    N.VMK    .AND  OhJIX'T 

The  Whitin  Home  Garden  Club, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  in- 
terest in  home  gardening. 

ArTICI>K   II.  MliMBERSHIP 

Anyone  working  in  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  is  eligible  for  mem- 


bership. Any  working  outside  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  may  be 
voted  in  by  a  majority  of  those  mem- 
bers  present   at   regular  meetings. 

Article  HI.    Whex  Membership 
Ceases 

Any  member  two  months  in  arrears 
shall  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. Reinstatement  will  require  a 
majority  vote  of  members  present  at 
a  regular  meeting. 

Article  I\'.  Dues 
One  dollar  a  \  ear. 

Article  V.  Meetings 

Meetings  will  be  called  In  the 
president.  The  secretary  will  noti- 
fy members  of  these  meetings. 

.Artk  LI".  \'I.    Officers  and  Their 
Dlties 

The  following  officers  will  be  elected 
yearh':  President,  secretary,  treasur- 
er, two  members  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, business  agent,  supervising 
committee. 

President — Regular  presidential 
duties. 

Secretary — All  correspondence  and 
notices  of  meetings   and  minutes. 

Treasurer — Look  after  all  financial 
matters. 

Executive  Committee — Co-operate 
with  officers  in  formulating  policies. 

Business  Agent — Shall  attend  to 
all  business  details  of  the  societx . 
subject  to  appnnal  of  the  Executixc 
Committee. 

SuperN  ising  ( Onimittee — Shall  re- 
port v.t  the  regular  meetings  the  con- 

Continued  on  page  5,  column  2 


Patrick  Minnehan 


Long  Service  Series 

The  next  in  order  of  our  old  service 
series  is  Patrick  Minnehan.  He  first 
came  to  work  with  us  in  September  of 
1866.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Minnehan  spent  several 
years  in  Worcester  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  would  be  among  the 
first  three  or  four  of  our  old  service 
men;  but  as  it  is,  he  ranks  tenth. 

Mr.  Minnehan  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1853.  His  family  came  to  Whitins- 
ville  in  1865,  when  Mr.  Minnehan 
was  12  years  old.  Mr.  Minnehan's 
father  worked  in  the  Carpenter  Shop 
with  Mr.  Armsby  until  he  was  80 
years  old. 

At  the  age  of  13,  Mr.  Minnehan 
started  to  work  on  the  bolt  job  for 
Isaac  Richards,  working  there  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  went  on  his 
time. 

As  an  apprentice  his  first  foreman 
was  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  cylinder  job 
and  the  second  foreman  George  Bath- 
rick  of  the  spinning  job,  on  which  job 
he  finished  his  apprenticeship  course. 
Since  then  Mr.  Minnehan  has  been  on 
practically  every  job  in  the  shop  from 
the  tool  job  down,  but  has  a  record  of 
30  years'  continuous  service  on  the 
card  job.  In  fact,  Mr.  Minnehan 
says,  "  I  started  on  the  card  job  when 
they  first  began  to  build  the  old 
English  cards."  When  asked  if  he 
felt  if  he  could  do  as  much  work  as 
when  he  was  younger,  Mr.  Minnehan 
replied,  "I  can  surely  do  as  good  a 
day's  work  today  as  ever,  for  I  find 


that  a  man  acquires  that  skill  as  he 
grows  older  that  he  did  not  have  when 
he  was  younger."  He  further  states: 
"A  man  my  age  should  keep  going, 
take  regular  exercise,  and  acquire 
regular  habits.  Work  is  a  thing  to 
make  you  feel  good  and  give  you  an 
appetite." 

Mr.  Minnehan  has  as  an  evening 
diversion  a  large-sized  garden  and  is 
raising  this  year  forty-five  chickens 
along  with  his  thirty  hens,  which 
keeps  him  busy  after  his  full  day's 
work.  Mr.  Birchall  in  referring  to 
his  job  has  often  said  that  in  getting 
out  work  he  depends  mostly  on  his 
old-timers;  and  as  Mr.  Minnehan  is 
his  oldest  of  old-timers,  we  infer  that 
his  expression  referred  particularly  to 
our  tenth  oldest  employee. 


Home  Garden  Club  Meets 

Contiiuu'd  from  page  4,  cohunn  ,i 

dition  of  the  gardens  in  their  terri- 
tories. 

Article     VII.  Amendments 

Amendments  shall  be  presented  in 
writing  at  a  regular  meeting  and 
shall  not  be  voted  upon  before  the 
next  regular  meeting. 


Financing  the  society  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  annual 
dues  of  the  society  shall  be  one  dollar. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  next 
meeting  should  be  held  on  July  9, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  day  after  the  Home  Gnrden 
Club  was  formed  an  aspiring  and 
forehanded  member  sent  in  one  lone 
pea.  This  was  appreciated,  but  we 
would  have  been  more  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  peck  of  the  same.  We  might 
say  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  send 
the  balance. 


His  Second  Thought 

Head  of  the  House  (roaring  with 
rage) — "Who  told  you  to  put  that 
paper  on  the  wall?" 

Decorator — "Your  wife,  sir." 

Head  of  th,>  House— "  Pretty,  isn't 
it?" — The  Balance  Shed. 


Ed.  Barnes  Shows  Evi- 
dence of  Real  Work 

These  wriggly  pieces  of  wood  did 
not  come  from  the  Fiji  Islands, 
nor  are  they  ruins  from  devastated 
France.  They  are  hammer  handles 
and  represent  the  wear  and  tear  of 
26  years  of  straightening  spindles  by 
Ed.  Barnes.  The  handle  at  the  top 
was  used  14  years  and  the  one  be- 
low 12  years.  These  handles  were 
made  and  filled  by  Charles  Austin, 
who  worked  for  many  years  in  the 
Carpenter  Shop  and  whose  eccentri- 
cities are  remembered  by  many  of  the 
old-timers.  Charlie  never  wore  an 
overcoat  or  socks,  and  wore  a  straw 
hat  twelve  months  a  year. 

Ed.  Barnes  showed  these  handles  to 
Charlie  at  one  time.  Austin  carefully 
looked  them  over  and  remarked, 
"They  do  not  give  us  such  good 
stock  these  days." 

Are  there  any  more  tools  which 
show  the  wear  of  usage? 


165  Tons  of  Sand  Removed 
from  Foundry  Roof 

Foreman  James  Bryant  of  the 
Cleaning-Up  Department  gave  us 
some  interesting  figures  on  the  semi- 
annual roof  cleaning  of  the  Foundry 
which  are  mighty  interesting.  Jim 
says  that,  unless  the  Foundry-  roof 
is  cleaned  off  twice  a  year,  the  weight 
of  the  sand  and  soot  from  the  blast 
furnace  is  such  that  the  roof  would 
fall  in. 

This  month  there  were  110  carloads 
of  sand  taken  oft"  the  roof.  One 
carload,  which  was  taken  casually, 
weighed  2,400  pounds,  and  the  esti- 
mated average  weight  of  the  carloads 
would  be  about  3,000  pounds,  which 
would  make  about  165  tons  of  sand 
deposited  there  in  the  last  six  months. 
The  roof  will  have  to  be  cleaned  again 
just  before  the  snow  falls,  or  else  the 
additional  weight  on  the  roof  from 
the  snow  would  cause  the  roof  to 
fall  in. 
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Inside  Paint  Job 

The  exact  location  of  the  paint 
job  in  the  past  years  is  somewhat 
disputed,  as  it  has  been  shifted 
several  times;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that  one  of  its  earliest  loca- 
tions was  between  the  spinning 
setting-up  job  and  the  old  card  job, 
or  in  front  of  where  Wood's  Ofifice  is 
today. 

The  earliest  time  book  now  on  the 
job  dates  back  to  1854.  At  that  time 
there  were  fifteen  men  on  the  job, 
including  W.  H.  Austin,  who  was 
foreman  and  who  held  that  position 
until  April,  1859. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pollock  commenced 
work  for  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
as  a  painter  in  November,  1858. 
Mr.  Pollock  was  made  foreman  of  the 


paint  job  in  April,  1859,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1904,  when  failing  health  caused 
him  to  stop  work.  He  died  in 
February,  1905. 

Mr.  Charles  Watjen  was  the  next 
foreman,  who  extended  the  range  of 
work  on  this  job  until  he  retired  in 
1915.  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  was  the 
appointed  foreman  and  continues  in 
that  position,  with  Mr.  John  T. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Edward  L.  Nuttall  as 
assistants. 

All  the  hand  painting  of  the 
machinery  built  is  done  l)^'  members 
of  the  paint  job,  which  is  a  little  over 
one-third  of  all  the  painted  parts  of 
our  machines.  This  task  includes  the 
striping,  lettering,  and  many  of  the 
small  castings,  besides  a  great  deal 
of  woodwork. 

The  idea  that  paint  is  injurious  to 
the  health  is  in  a  large  measure 
disappro\ed  by  the  splendid  long- 
service  record  which  many  of  the  men 
on  this  job  can  show.  In  fact,  the 
basic  elements  of  the  paint  and 
^■arnish  used  on  this  job  contain 
little  or  no  injurious  ingredients  such 
as  lead  and  turpentine. 

The  personnel  of  the  job  is  as 
follows: 

In  Shop  Ox  Joh 


Ernest  Smith 


YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS. 

MOS. 

John  Brown 

46 

1 

46 

1 

David  Brown 

40 

1 

40 

1 

Samuel  Leech 

34 

1 

.U 

1 

David  Deranian 

.>1 

2 

.U 

2 

Peter  Hansen 

27 

25 

John  Donelley 

25 

6 

25 

6 

Ernest  C.  Smith 

17 

1 

17 

1 

Walter  Kilby  16 
Osman  Reschid  12 
Edward  Nuttall  10 
Peter  Michalick  10 
Steve  Orzog  9 
Robert  Rothwell  6 
Frank  Rybak  5 
Abraham  Mostafa  4 
Joseph  Benoit  3 
Jesse  Gerard  2 
Austin  Martin  2 
Frank  Forsythe  1 
Rose  Buscynski  1 
.Aldore  Belanger  1 
Edward  Bourassot 
Philip  Fournier 
Joseph  Fred  jet  te 
ClitTord  Cort 
Bertha  Theberge 
W  illiam  Dundas 
Mary  O'Rourke 
Blanche  Smith 


4  16 

3  12 

7  10 

2  10 

11  9 


11 
10 
9 
3 

1 

1 
2 


4 
3 
7 
2 
11 
3 


1 
1 


C.  H.  Pollock 


Safety  First 

Last  month  we  had  an  accident 
which  might  well  have  been  very 
serious.  One  of  our  electric  trucks 
was  backing  onto  an  elevator  when 
the  elevator  started  to  go  up,  causing 
the  truck  to  be  tipped  upside  down 
and  thrown  into  the  well,  a  drop  of 
about  a  little  over  one  story. 

The  driver  fortunately  stepped  off 
the  front  of  the  truck  as  it  fell  below. 
This  is  a  type  of  accident  we  did  not 
believe  was  possible  to  happen  and 
only  goes  to  show  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  everything  we  do  around 
the  Works.  The  things  that  appear 
most  safe  sometimes  balk-up,  and 
an  accident  occurs;  but  where  due 
care  is  taken,  the  possibilities  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Again  we 
ask  all  to  be  extra  careful  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
around  the  shop.  We  are  very 
thankful  that  the  driver  and  his 
helper  were  not  thrown  with  the 
truck  into  the  elevator  well,  which 
might  easily  have  happened.  Mr. 
Halpin  reports  that  the  truck,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  smashed  to  pieces, 
was  really  not  seriously  damaged  and 
the  cost  of  repairing  would  be  about 
$125. 


It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment that  we  learned  of  the 
resignation  of  Joseph  Brooks  as 
second  hand  on  the  bolt  job.  Mr. 
Brooks  leaves  us  to  take  up  farming 
on  his  farm  in  Waldoboro,  Me.  Joe 
has  been  with  us  for  many  years,  but 
we  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that 
his  interests  were  largely  tied  up  in 
his  farming  activities  in  Maine. 
For  instance,  Joe  is  responsible  for 
the  story  recently  published  in  the 
"Spindle"  on  the  art  of  spearing  eels 
through  the  ice,  which  Joe  claims  is 
a  common  feat  in  his  home  town 
to  be. 

The  members  of  the  Meadow 
View  Gun  Club  gave  Mr.  Brooks  a 
farewell  supper  at  the  club,  con- 
sisting of  a  broiled-mackerel  repast 
which  the  club  members  claimed 
was  as  good  if  not  better  than  the 
"barbecue"  of  a  few  months  ago. 
Joe  was  presented  with  a  Knights  of 
Pythias  charm  and  in  turn  invited  all 
the  boys  up  to  spend  several  months' 
vacation  on  his  farm  as  soon  as  he  got 
settled  down. 

Those  present  at  the  farewell 
supper  were:  L.  T.  Barnes,  L.  H. 
Horner,  Leroy  Rollins,  Fred  Mat- 
thewman,  Elmer  Hilt,  Joseph  Brooks, 
William  Allen,  Albin  Nelson,  R.  G. 
McKaig,  H.  O.  Nelson,  Early  Liberty, 
Louis  Car,  John  Moore,  George 
Hanna,  Amos  Whipple,  R.  M.  Fergu- 
son, John  MinshuU,  John  Johnston. 
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Distinguished  Foreign  Ex- 
perts Visit  Whitin 
Machine  Works 

We  had  four  very  interesting  and 
very  interested  visitors  at  the  Ma- 
chine Works  recently.  They  en- 
joyed an  afternoon  going  through  the 
Works  and  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  size  of  the  work  and  the 
quality  of  the  machines  which  we 
are  building.  The  visitors  are  very 
prominent  business  men  of  China. 

Mr.  Chi-Che  Nieh  is  not  only  a 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Shanghai,  but  is 
also  president  of  the  Heng  Foong 
Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  The  Great  China 
(  otton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chung  Mei  Trading 
Corporation,  end  vice-president  of 
the  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners' 
Association. 

Mr.  J.  Yiubong  Lee,  Ph.  D.,  is  also 
a  representative  of  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  technical 
advisor  to  the  following  companies: 
Chung  Mei  Trading  Corporation, 
Heng  Foong  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  Great 
China  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the 
Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owners'  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tseng  Tung  Su  is  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Commercial  Press, 
Ltd.,  and  consulting  engineer  to  the 
following  companies:  Chung  Mei 
Trading  Corporation,  Heng  Foong 
Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  Great  China  Cotton 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Chinese  Cotton 
Mill  Owners'  Association. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Wong  represents  the 
Chung  Mei  Trading  Corporation  and 
the   Heng   Foong  Cotton   Mfg.  Co. 


Babies 

John  F.  McGuinness,  of  the  Main 
Office,  became  the  proud  father  of  a 
baby  girl  on  July  13. 

A  baby  boy  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Gilroy,  July  5.  Mr. 
Gilroy  has  been  heartily  congratula- 
ted by  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
Foundry. 

The  editor  wishes  to  announce  to 
the  world  in  general  and  to  his  friends 
in  particular  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
Charlotte  May,  born  at  the  Whitins- 
ville  Hospital,  June  20,  1920. 
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to  STR'KE.^ 


Swinging  Like  a  Gate 


Harry  Kearnan,  twirling  for  the 
Murads,  pitched  the  first  no-hit 
game  in  the  Sunset  League. 

Patrick  (Stuffy)  McGuinness  put 
in  his  first  appearance  in  right  field 
for  the  Ziras.  The  old-timers  can 
still  show  us  a  thing  or  two. 

The  F"atimas  are  picked  to  win  the 
league.  Manager  Anderson  says, 
"We  have  a  great  fighting  machine, 
and  we  are  out  to  cop  the  pennant." 
That's  the  P'atima  spirit. 

"Abie,"  the  jazz  boy,  has  been 
picked  as  mascot  for  the  Fatimas. 

Running  the  I)ases  wild  seems  to  be 
Barlow's  specialty. 

Ashworth  leads  in  stolen  bases, 
followed  closely  by  Kane. 

Owing  to  the  continuous  bad  wea- 
ther, there  are  a  number  of  post- 
poned games  that  are  yet  to  be 
played. 

The  first  nine-inning  game  to  be 
played  in  the  Sunset  League  was  on 
the  evening  of  June  25.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  games  that  has  been  played, 
as  the  score  indicates. 

Steele  pulled  a  good  one  the  other 
night.  Stole  third  with  Wentworth 
occupying  the  base.  However,  Went- 
worth made  home.  Some  pla\',  we'll 
say. 

Garry  Montgomery's  one  -  hand 
stab  saved  the  game  for  the  Fatimas 
against  the  Meccas. 

If  the  old  weather  man  would 
call  in  his  rain,  w^e  would  have  some 
real   snappy   games   three   times  a 


week;  but  as  it  is,  we  are  fighting  to 
get  in  a  single  game  a  week. 

There  has  been  a  large  attendance 
at  ev'ery  game  thus  far,  which  goes 
to  show  that  great  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  league. 

Frank  McGowan  made  his  debut 
as  a  twirler  for  the  Omars  and  won 
out  7  to  0.  Who  says  they  can't 
come  back? 

The  Whitinsville  Rallies  journeyed 
to  Worcester  to  play  the  Triangle 
A.  C.  McKee,  pitching  for  the 
Rallies,  was  knocked  out  of  the  box 
in  the  first  inning,  when  twelve  hits, 
four  bases  on  balls,  and  seven  hit 
batsmen  proved  his  finish.  The 
Rallies    were    defeated    22    to  0. 

Kennedy  and  P.  Sarajian  are 
fighting  for  honors  in  the  strike-out 
list. 

Feenstra's  sensational  one  -  hand 
catch  with  the  bases  full  pulled  the 
( )niars  out  of  a  big  hole. 

I'Ollowing  are  the  pitchers'  averages 
up  to  and  including  JuK'  8; 


Name 

Kearnan 

Feenstra 

Vincent 

Mc(  "lowan 

Murra>- 

Buma 

Steele 

Melia 

Campo 

Benner 

Cummings 

Malgren 

Jones 


Jimnu'  Marshall  has  been  breaking 
up  several  games  lately,  and  is  out  to 
put  his  team  into  the  lead. 


on 

Lost 

c 

1 

0 

1 .000 

1 

0 

1 .000 

1 

0 

LOOO 

1 

0 

LtHK) 

2 

1 

.667 

3 

2 

.600 

4 

3 

.571 

1 

1 

.500 

1 

1 

.500 

1 

2 

.333 

0 

1 

.000 

0 

2 

.000 

0 

3 

.000 

s= — 

BATTING  AVERAGE  TO 

W  EEfC 

ENDING 

JULY  10 

ab 

h 

<1 

Kearnan 

8 

7 

.875 

F.  Leonard 

3 

2 

.667 

J.  Leonard 

11 

7 

.637 

Benner 

10 

.S 

.500 

Frost 

4 

2 

.500 

L.  Barnes 

20 

9 

.450 

Ashworth 

21 

9 

.429 

J.  Murray 

7 

3 

.429 

Smith 

17 

7 

.412 

H.  (."rawford 

.S 

2 

.400 

Keeler 

37 

14 

.378 

Topp 

11 

4 

.364 

Skillen 

20 

7 

.350 

Buma 

38 

13 

.342 

Steele 

20 

10 

.340 

\V.  Murray 

36 

12 

.333 

Roche 

9 

3 

.333 

Joseph  Burns 

6 

2 

.333 

-McCloey 

3 

1 

.333 

Britten 

3 

1 

.333 

Day 

3 

1 

.333 

Herberts 

3 

1 

.333 

X'incent 

3 

1 

.333 

E.  Brennan 

19 

6 

.318 

T.  O  Xeil 

19 

6 

.318 

C'onners 

17 

5 

.295 

l)en()nc()urt 

24 

7 

.294 

.McKee 

11 

3 

.273 

\V.  O'Neil 

22 

6 

.273 

Mahngren 

19 

5 

.260 

Fowler 

24 

6 

.250 

Callahan 

8 

2 

.250 

Donavan 

8 

2 

.250 

Boutlier 

4 

1 

.250 

Mc{  luinness 

1 

4 

1 

.250 

-Anderson 

33 

8 

.242 

Fienstra 

13 

3 

.231 

Marshall 

20 

4 

.200 

Carrie  k 

5 

1 

.200 

Cummings 

5 

1 

.200 

Kane 

28 

5 

.180 

Campo 

6 

1 

.166 

^L  Sarajian 

6 

1 

.166 

Jones 

IS 

3 

.166 

Simmons 

12 

2 

.166 

Workmen 

6 

1 

.166 

Friesw\k 

24 

4 

.166 

Farrelf 

20 

3 

.150 

W.  Biladeau 

7 

1 

.143 

Barlon 

16 

2 

.125 

W.  Crawford 

8 

1 

.125 

Kennedy 

9 

1 

.111 

Jollimore 

19 

2 

.106 

H.  Johnston 

10 

1 

.100 

F.  McC\»rthv 

10 

1 

.100 

Walsh 

12 

I 

.083 

Martin 

13 

1 

,077 

R.  McCarthy 

13 

1 

.077 

Dow  lies 

14 

1 

.071 

McCiuire 

17 

0 

.000 

McCiowan 

11 

0 

.000 

\".  W  hitc 

7 

0 

.t)00 

l.arachelle 

7 

0 

.000 

Melia 

6 

0 

,tHH) 

Ferguson 

4 

0 

.IKH) 

P.  Sarajian 

4 

0 

.IHX) 

Hopedale  Defeated  1-0  in 
Fast  Game  on 
Field  Day 

One  of  the  main  attractions  at  the 
Field  Day  was  the  baseball  game 
between  the  Red  Sox,  of  Whitins- 
ville,  and  the  Draper  Co.,  of  Hope- 
dale.  The  game  was  called  at  4.15 
p.  M.,  with  Murray  in  the  box  for 
the  Red  Sox  and  O'Rourke  doing 
the  twirling  for  the  Hopedale  con- 
tingent. From  the  very  start,  the 
game  settled  down  to  a  pitchers' 
battle.  Some  very  fast  and  snappy 
plays  were  pulled  during  the  game, 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  being  the 
stop  of  a  hot  grounder  to  McGuire  on 
third,  which  resulted  in  a  double 
play,  McGuire  to  Connors  to  Keeler. 

Murray  seemed  to  have  a  little  the 
best  of  the  argument  clear  through 
the  game,  holding  the  opposing  team 
to  four  scattered  hits. 

The  last  half  of  the  seventh  inning, 
the  Red  Sox  started  to  pick  up  a  bit. 
Ashworth  led  off  with  a  hit  and 
immediately  stole  second.  The  veter- 
an Jones  then  slammed  a  single  into 
right  field,  on  which  Ashworth  scored 
with  what  proved  to  be  the  winning 
run. 

In  the  ninth  inning  the  visitors 
threatened  to  score,  filling  the  bases 
with  only  one  down.  Tip  O'Neil, 
our  shortstop,  proved  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  game.  The  batter  slammed  a 
difficult  grounder,  which  Tip  handled 
in  perfect  machine  form,  throwing 
the  runner  out  at  home.  The  next 
man  up  popped  a  fly  over  Tip's 
head,  which  he  got  on  the  dead  run 
directly  behind  him  and  which  settled 
the  game. 

Umpire  Austin  Melia  handled  the 
game  in  very  good  form. 

Following  is  a  complete  box  score 
of  the  game: 


Red  Sox 


Conners,  2b. 
O'Neil,  ss. 
Keeler,  lb. 
McGuire,  3b. 
Topp,  c. 
Ashworth,  If. 
Jones,  rf. 
Buma,  cf. 
Murray,  p. 

Total 


Hixon,  cf. 
Nichols,  lb. 
Treadeau,  2b. 
Cooley,  3b. 
Dion,  If. 
Benin,  rf. 
Towne,  ss. 
Draper,  c. 
O'Rourke,  p. 
Conselletti,  ss. 
Hilt 

Total 
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0 
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0 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

2 
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1 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

4 

24 

13 

4 

Apprentice  Team  Meets 
Defeat  in  East  Douglas 

Raymond  Fuller  ton,  of  the  Ap- 
prentice School,  sent  us  in  the 
following  report  on  the  game  between 
the  Apprentice  School  baseball  team, 
of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  and 
Douglas: 

The  boys  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  Apprentice  School  started  off 
for  East  Douglas  with  a  sure  win  in 
their  minds,  but  were  sadly  mistaken 
when  they  got  there.  The  boys  went 
to  East  Douglas  to  play  a  second 
team  consisting  of  young  fellows, 
and  ril  say  they  were  young.  East 
Douglas  had  five  men  from  the  big 
team  playing  for  them,  the  pitcher 
for  them  being  30  years  old. 

When  we  saw  the  team,  we  said 
we  may  as  well  take  a  chance  and  try 
to  win;  and  so  we  did,  and  a  big 
chance  too. 

Kooistra,  our  only  pitcher,  was  in 
no  condition  to  pitch  when  he  came 


up,  and  he  gav2  out  in  the  third  in- 
ning; and  to  make  the  game  last,  we 
put  in  Frank  Blakely,  not  a  member  of 
the  school,  though,  but  he  did  well 
for  his  first  game. 
Score  by  innings: 

12  3  45678  9  r  h  e 
E.  Doug.  0  3  5  0  0  0  1  6  x— 15  20  2 
App.  School    0  1  0  0  0  2  2  1  0—  6  10  10 


Scores  to 

July  10 

Murads 

4 

Meccas 

2 

Meccas 

11 

F"atimas 

8 

Murads 

8 

Moguls 

5 

Ziras 

7 

Omars 

3 

Murads 

7 

Ziras 

6 

Fatimas 

4 

Omars 

1 

Meccas 

5 

Moguls 

1 

Fatimas 

9 

Ziras 

3 

Moguls 

2 

Ziras 

1 

Omars 

6 

Meccas 

4 

Fatimas 

12 

Murads 

1 

Murads 

10 

Omars 

1 

Fatimas 

5 

Ziras 

3 

Fatimas 

3 

Moguls 

2 

Fatimas 

7 

Meccas 

4 

Murads 

7 

Meccas 

2 

Omars 

6 

Moguls 

0 

League  Standing 

Team 

Won 

Lost 

% 

Fatimas 

6 

1 

.857 

Murads 

5 

1 

.833 

Omars 

2 

3 

.400 

Meccas 

2 

4 

.333 

Ziras 

1 

4 

.200 

Moguls 

1 

4 

.200 

Where  Pat  Was 

In  a  small  village  in  Ireland  the 
mother  of  a  soldier  met  the  village 
priest,  who  asked  her  if  she  had  had 
bad  news.  "Sure,  I  have,"  she  said. 
"Pat  has  been  killed." 

"Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the 
priest.  "Did  you  receive  word  from 
the  War  Office?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  received  word 
from  himself." 

The  priest  looked  perplexed,  and 
said,  "But  how  is  that?" 

"Sure,"  she  said,  "here  is  the  letter; 
read  it  for  yourself." 

The  letter  said,  "Dear  Mother — I 
am  now  in  the  Holy  Land." — The 
A  rgonaut. 
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Fast  100yd.  Dash  Feature 
of  Track  Events  on 
Field  Day 

The  track  events  of  the  Field  Day 
were  very  successful  and  interest- 
ing to  the  audience.  Congratulations 
should  be  extended  to  Chairman 
Lees  and  his  committee  for  their 
part  in  the  success  of  the  events. 

At  1.30  p.  M.  a  bicycle  race  took 
place,  which  started  in  front  of  the 
grounds.  The  course  lay  between 
the  grounds  and  the  Linwood  sta- 
tion. The  first  man  to  finish  was 
Mantell;  second,  Dufresne;  and 
third,  Marcello.  The  time  was  6 
minutes  55  seconds. 

At  2.15  the  100-yard  dash  for  men 
took  place  and  was  won  by  Frank 
D'Antonio;  second,  Arthur  Dion; 
third,  Harry  Moore.  Time,  10  1-5 
seconds. 

The  100-yard  dash  for  girls  followed 
this  event  and  was  won  by  Irene 
Gray;  Angeline  Decells,  second;  and 
Margaret  Brennan,  third.  Time,  18 
seconds. 

The  Hopedale  relay  team  decisive- 
ly defeated  the  Whitinsville  relay 
team  in  the  one-half  mile  relay  in 
the  fast  time  of  2  minutes  2  seconds. 
The  runners  for  Hopedale,  in  order, 
were  D'Antonio,  Fagan,  Dion,  and 
Phipps.  For  Whitinsville,  Skillen, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Gabrielson. 

The  440-yard  dash  was  about  the 
prettiest  race  of  any  of  the  events, 
being  won  by  Fred  Phipps,  who  took 
the  pole  at  the  start  and  held  first 
place  to  the  end,  winning  by  a  few 
yards.  "Hy"  Moore  made  a  des- 
perate spurt  in  the  last  lap  and  passed 
Fagan  and  Gabrielson  for  second 
place.  Fagan  was  a  close  third. 
The  time  was  1  minute  3  2-5  seconds. 

James  Houghton  won  the  sack  race, 
followed  by  Freeman  Shephard  and 
Mark  Patterson. 

The  most  picturesque  and  amusing 
race  of  the  afternoon  was  the  final 
event  at  3.45,  known  as  the  obstacle 
race,  the  first  one  of  its  kind  that  we 
know  of  that  has  been  put  on  in  this 
town.  Joseph  Hetherington  was  the 
father  of  this  particular  event.  Many 
of  the  younger  people  took  part,  and 
the  race  was  won  by  Clarence  Taft; 
second,  George  Carr;  and  third, 
Mark  Patterson.  The  crowd  was 
especially  amused  to  see  the  boys 
scramble  under  the  net  and  through 
the  barrels. 


Second  Installment  of 
Harwoith's  Adventures 
in  the  Fiji  Islands 

When  I  arrived  in  Fiji,  cannibalism 
had  died  out  except  among  the  Kia 
Tholos  people,  who  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains about  forty  miles  from  where 
I  lived.  In  all  the  other  towns  and 
villages  there  was  a  Christian  church. 
On  a  small  island  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Rewa  River  was  a  college  where 
they  trained  natives  for  the  ministry. 

It  has  been  largely  through  the 
efTorts  of  the  Methodist  missionaries 
that  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  these  people  has  changed.  And 
one  cannot  out  admire  the  unselfish- 
ness and  bravery  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  wives  for  their  successful 
work  among  a  cruel  and  fierce  race 
of  people.  Where  once  they  were 
dangerous  and  treacherous  to  live 
among,  when  I  arrived  there  it  was 


William  Harworth 

C()mparati\el>-  safe  to  go  ainwhere; 
and  where  once  they  were  continualK- 
fighting,    they   now   li\e   in  peace. 

The  greatest  enemies  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  missionaries  were  some 
of  the  white  planters  who  were  un- 
scrupulous in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives  and  were  the  cause  of  man\- 
of  the  jealousies  between  the  different 
chiefs,  until  tiic  latter  wearied  of 
fighting  one  another  and  petitioned 
the  Queen  of  England  to  take  Fiji 
under  its  protection. 

After  a  time  the  British  Govern- 
ment accepted.  The  following  is  the 
treaty  signed  b>   the  Fiji  King  and 


the  principal  chiefs  and  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  the  representative  of  the 
British: 

"We,  the  King  of  Fiji  together 
with  the  other  high  chiefs,  hereby 
give  our  country,  Fiji,  unreservedly 
to  her  Britannic  Majesty  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we 
trust  and  repose  fully  in  her  that  she 
will  rule  justly  and  affectionately, 
that  we  may  continue  to  live  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  Nasova — 10th  of 
October  1874." 

The  Fijians  spent  most  of  their 
spare  time  in  singing  and  dancing. 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished  work  for 
the  day,  we  could  hear  them  chanting 
their  songs  and  beating  their  balls; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  got  to  be 
very  monotonous  to  our  ears,  for 
wherever  we  went  we  could  hear  them 
in  every  direction.  If  we  should 
awaken  during  the  night,  the  noise 
would  still  be  going  on.  In  fact,  they 
spent  so  much  of  the  night  singing  and 
dancing  that  in  the  daytime,  when 
the\'  should  have  been  helping  us  in 
our  work,  they  would  creep  off  to 
some  shady  spot  and  have  a  sleep, 
hoping  no  doubt  that  the  Mate  na 
Kaw,  which  means  the  carpenter, 
would  not  be  able  to  find  them. 
1  may  say  here  that  we  generally 
hatl  three  or  four  helping  us. 

The  British  made  a  law  that  any 
white  man  who  struck  a  Fijian  or 
ill  used  him  in  any  wa\-  would  be 
fined  S25.  Another  law  was  that 
if  a  white  man  gave  a  native  a  drink 
of  intoxicating  liquor  he  was  fined 
£50,  that  is,  S250;  and  if  he  did  not 
I)a\'  it,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months. 

I  was  telling  you  of  their  singing; 
and  I  will  tr\-  to  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  Fijian  missionary  festival, 
which  is  held  in  each  district  ever>- 
year. 

The  year  I  was  there,  the  festival, 
or  Meki  Meki  as  they  call  it,  was 
held  in  the  native  township  about  a 
mile  from  where  I  lived.  A  week  or 
two  before  this  event  took  place  the 
Fijians  were  incessantly  practicing 
for  the  occasion.  Each  town  sent 
about  fifty  representatives  accom- 
panied by  a  band.  Each  township 
tried  to  outdo  the  others  in  their 
performance.  The  chief  object  of  the 


celebration,  however,  was  to  collect 
money  for  the  missions. 

On  the  day  of  the  festival,  which 
was  a  Saturday,  thousands  of  natives 
flocked  to  Nasori.  It  was  amusing 
and  interesting  to  us  as  we  watched 
them  pass  on  their  way.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  they  walk  in  single 
file.  On  this  day  they  looked  very 
picturesque  as  they  marched  along 
headed  by  their  chiefs,  generally 
tall  and  powerful  men. 

They  were  dressed  in  full  gala 
costume,  the  chiefs  especially.  One 
side  of  their  face  was  painted  white, 
the  other  side  deep  black,  and  from 
their  necks  down  to  their  waist  they 
were  black  with  red  spots  dotted  here 
and  there.  Their  arms  and  legs  were 
striped  with  the  colors  red,  white,  and 
blue.  In  their  mushroom-shaped 
hair  they  had  feathers;  around  their 
loins  they  had  pure  white  tappa  or 
native  cloth,  which  is  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  In  their  hands  they 
carried  long  spears  or  clubs.  The 
followers  were  dressed  similarly,  but 
not   quite   so   elaborately  painted. 

About  the  time  for  the  festival  to 
commence,  several  of  us  started 
from  home.  Our  way  lay  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  The  scenery  was 
lovely,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  fragrance  from  the  various  scent- 
ed plants  that  grew  alongside  the 
path.  For  a  good  part  of  the  way  the 
road,  which  was  only  wide  enough  for 
one  to  walk,  was  lined  with  banana 
and  orange  trees.  We  saw  many 
parrots  and  other  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage.  As  we  neared  Nasori, 
we  saw  hundreds  of  Fijians,  all  in 
pleasurable  excitement  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  event. 

We  went  along  a  very  narrow 
entrance  filled  with  natives  and  had 
[great  difificulty  in  getting  through. 
Fortunately,  we  came  across  several 
that  knew  us,  and  they  joyfully 
volunteered  to  guide  us  to  a  good 
spot  where  we  could  see  everything 
that  took  place,  and  which  turned  out 
to  be  near  all  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  district.  The  scene  that  met 
our  view  as  we  sat  in  the  cool  shade 
of  a  palm  tree  was  very  impressive. 
The  festival  was  held  on  a  circular 
green,  or  common,  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  diameter  around  the  edge  of 
the  arena.    The  ground  sloped  up- 


ward, forming  a  bank  or  gallery  on 
which  thousands  of  natives  sat  or 
squatted.  The  top  of  the  bank 
was  lined  with  palm  trees  protecting 
the  spectators  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

What  impressed  me  most  at  the 
time  was  the  knowledge  that,  on 
this  very  green  where  they  were 
holding  a  festival  to  support  Christian 
missions,  in  years  gone  by  hundreds 
of  human  beings  had  been  killed  and 
eaten  by  scores  of  those  then  present. 

Just  below  where  I  sat  were  several 
native  ministers  squatted  on  a  mat, 
ready  as  I  afterwards  learned  to  re- 
ceive the  contributions.  Around  the 
circle  were  many  entrances,  and  these 
were  crowded  with  those  who  had  to 
take  part.  All  was  excitement  and 
noise,  but  at  a  signal  from  the  head 
chief  all  became  silent.  From  the 
opposite  side  a  band  entered,  com- 
posed entirely  of  beautiful  girls  decked 
with  flowers  and  garlands  of  scented 
leaves,  each  carrying  instruments 
of  music,  which  were  simply  pieces  of 
bamboo  12  inches  long  and  3  inches 
in  diameter.  They  walked  slowly 
across  the  green,  two  abreast,  and 
came  to  where  the  ministers  were 
and  threw  their  money  on  the  mat 
and  then  squatted  down  on  the  grass 
in  a  circle  with  the  leader  in  the 
center. 

After  a  little  time  the  one  in  the 
center  commenced  to  sing  in  their 
native  tongue,  and  the  others  singing 
the  chorus  accompanied  with  music 
which  was  produced  by  striking  the 
open  end  of  their  bamboos  on  the 
ground,  giving  out  a  very  deep  bass 
tone.  When  they  had  sung  for 
some  minutes,  the  dancers  came  in 
from  the  same  entrance.  They  were 
about  fifty  of  the  finest  men  of  the 
town,  led  by  their  chief,  each  carry- 
ing a  long  spear  and  a  fan.  They 
came  forth  with  slow  and  dignified 
step,  in  single  file.  Instead  of 
coming  across  the  arena,  they  walked 
around  the  circle;  and  as  they  passed 
the  ministers,  they  dropped  their 
money  from  between  their  teeth 
onto  the  mat  (their  hands  being,  I 
presume,  fully  occupied  in  carrying 
their  spear  and  fan).  They  then 
walked  to  the  center,  keeping  step. 

In  the  center  they  formed  a  double 
line,  each  line  facing  the  other,  and 


there  went  through  a  series  of  dances 
or  evolutions  peculiar  to  the  F"ijians. 
These  dances  consisted  of  throwing 
their  bodies  in  curious  postures, 
all  of  them  going  through  the  same 
actions  and  keeping  perfect  time 
with  the  band,  once  in  a  while 
stopping  suddenly  to  give  vent  to  a 
loud  yell.  After  some  time  they 
commenced  a  sham  fight.  Each 
line  receded  from  the  other,  then 
cautiously  advanced  with  their  spears 
pointed  at  their  opponents;  and, 
when  near  enough,  they  sprang  at 
each  other,  having  in  the  meantime 
worked  themselves  into  a  fury,  giv- 
ing us  an  idea  of  how  terrible  they 
must  have  looked  in  real  warfare. 

When  they  had  been  at  it  for  some 
time,  they  suddenly  reformed  lines, 
one  line  falling  to  the  ground  as  if 
wounded.  Their  opponents  stood 
over  them  with  their  spears  pointed 
at  their  fallen  foe,  their  faces  looking 
horrible  with  the  excitement.  I 
imagined  for  the  moment  they  were 
going  to  run  their  spears  through  their 
bodies,  but  they  gradually  relaxed 
their  countenances  and  withdrew 
their  spears  and  commenced  to  fan 
their  victims  to  life  again,  showing,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  the  difference 
between  their  heathen  life,  when 
they  would  have  shown  no  mercy, 
and  their  Christian  life,  when  they 
felt  it  their  duty  to  be  merciful. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  left 
the  arena;  and  the  representation  of 
other  towns  took  their  place.  They 
went  through  a  similar  performance; 
and  as  each  set  of  dancers  left  the 
green,  they  were  loudly  applauded 
by  the  spectators. 

After  all  was  over,  the  people  dis- 
persed, some  of  them  going  to  their 
distant  homes,  others  visiting  their 
friends  in  Nasori,  spending  the  even- 
ing chatting  and  drinking  Yangona, 
their  national  beverage.  We  were 
invited  to  the  chief's  house,  where 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  district  were  going. 


Unknown  to  J.  R.  Ferry,  we  have  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  very  popular 
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Comber  Job 


OMBER  building  to- 
day is  not  centered 
on  one  job,  as  it  has 
beenin  the  pastwhen 
Benjamin  Graves 
'  first  took  over  this 
phase  of  our  machine  building. 

At  present  the  bulk  of  the  comber 
parts  are  made  on  the  jobs  of  Ciraves, 
Glashower,  and  Harris,  with  some 
work  coming  from  Blair,  Hanny, 
Bragg,  and  others. 

It  was  on  May  2,  1899,  that  Mr. 
Graves  was  asked  to  take  up  the  task 
of  building  a  new  group  of  machines 
for  the  Whitin  Machine  Works. 
These  machines  were  comber,  ribbon, 
ribbon  lap,  and  sliver  lap  machines. 


The  first  model  comber  to  be  built 
was  known  as  Model  A,  which  pro- 
duced a  lap  of  83/2  inches.  The 
following  models  have  been  built 
since: 

1903. 
1905, 
1913, 


Benjamin  Graves 


Model  B  comber,  build  in 
lO'/o  inch  lap. 

Model  C  comlicr,  built  in 
1 2  inch  lap. 

Model   D  comber,  built  in 
12  inch  lap. 

Model  D2  comber,  built  in  1915, 
12  inch  lap. 

Model  E  comber,  buih  in  1919, 
12  inch  lap. 

The  Comber  Department  began 
to  expand  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  thought  best  to  di\ide  up  the 
room  in  April,  1911,  when  John 
Glashower  was  given  the  west  side 
of  the  job  on  parts  and  Ernest  Barnes 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  setting  up. 

Mr.  Gra\es  has  been  with  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  for  48  years 
and  has  held  a  responsible  position 
during  most  of  his  \ears  of  ser\Mce. 
He  first  came  to  work  on  Eel)ruar\' 
24,  1872,  as  an  apj^rentice  and  was 
i:)Iaced  under  Charles  Fay,  who  was 
in  charge  of  cards.  On  March  21, 
1872,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fay  occurred, 
and  the  job  was  placed  under  J.  How- 
ard Burbank  and  Henry  Flanigan, 
the  same  job  that  Albert  Fletcher 
is  in  charge  of  today. 

After  a  year's  ser\'ice  with  Burbank 
and  Flanigan,  Ben  Graves  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  card  cylinder  job  under 
I.  H.  Low,  where  he  worked  for 
another  year,  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  planer  job  under  Robert  Brown. 


From  there  he  went  to  the  railway 
job  under  Da\id  Smith,  where  he 
served   the  remainder  of  his  time. 

At  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, Mr.  Graves  worked  on 
cards,  under  J.  Howard  Burbank, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  assistant 
foreman  of  that  job. 

On  November  17,  1879,  Mr.  Graves 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  lapper 
job,  taking  the  place  of  Henry  Law- 
ton,  who  retired  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Mr.  Graves  says:  "There 
are  three  men  working  in  the  shop 
today  who  worked  on  lappers  for 
me  back  in  1880.  David  Geekie 
started  on  April  26,  1880,  and  is  now 
with  -A..  C\  Ball  in  the  power  house. 
William  Rile>  started  on  October 
14,  1880,  and  is  now  with  Jack 
Spencer  on  the  piping  job;  and  James 
Ward,  the  second  oldest  employee  of 
the  shop  today,  started  with  me  on 
November  24,  1883,  and  is  now 
working  with  A.  "SI.  Smith  on  the 
bolster  job. 


Henry  Lawton 


A  man  of  interesting  character  and 
ability  who  will  be  remembered  by 
the  old-timers  worked  for  Mr.  GraN  es 
from  April  23,  1880,  to  April  16,  1884, 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  75 
years  old  when  he  died  and  was  one 
of  the  oldest  employees  in  the  shop. 
His  name  was  George  Slade,  and  we 
have  printed  his  picture  with  this 
job.  Mr.  Slade  came  from  Slaters- 
ville,  R.  I.,  to  build  lappers  for  the 
shop.  He  was  hired  by  John  C. 
Whitin  personally,  who  drove  to 
Slatersville  and  brought  him  here  in 
his  carriage.  This  was  before  the 
No.  1  Shop  was  built  and  con- 
sequently before  1847.  The  only 
machines  we  were  building  when 
Mr.  Slade  came  to  town  were  lappers, 
and  they  were  built  in  a  shop  where 
the    Carpenter   Shop    now  stands. 

Mr.  Graves  also  built  card  parts 
and  for  several  years  did  metal 
pattern  work  along  with  his  regular 
work.  He  has  also  built  doublers. 
It  was  because  of  this  experience  and 
the  caliber  of  work  that  Mr.  Graves 
has  produced  that  he  was  chosen  to 
build  combers  in  1899.  Besides  the 
combers  and  the  ribbon  and  sliver 
lap  machines,  he  has  built,  since  1911, 
traverse  grinding  card  rolls,  long 
grinding  card  rolls,  and  card  traverse 
grinders. 

In  looking  over  the  personnel  of 
the  comber  part  job  under  Mr. 
Graves  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
twenty-two  out  of  thirty-six  members 
of  his  job  have  worked  in  the  shop 
5  years  or  more  and  that  six  have 
completed   over   20   years'  service. 

The  names  and  service  record 
of  the  members  of  this  job  follow: 


In 

Shop 

On  J 

OB 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS.  MOS. 

Benj.  R.  Graves 

48 

5 

21 

2 

Joseph  Dwyer 

40 

3 

10 

3 

Henry  K.  Burr 

36 

21 

1 

Henry  A.  Graves 

27 

2 

21 

1 

Herbert  G.  Rankin 

22 

13 

John  H.  Kennedy 

22 

12 

Arthur  Van  Dyke 

19 

2 

19 

2 

Stephen  Machorian 

18 

11 

Arthur  Ballorgeon 

16 

10 

Brenton  L.  Benner 

14 

6 

14 

Lucien  Blouin 

14 

2 

12 

Danae  Burton 

12 

2 

Harry  H.  Berry 

11 

1 

11 

1 

George  R.  Allen 

11 

11 

Chas.  F.  Simmons 

11 

11 

Ralph  A.  Oxton 

11 

6 

6 

Leroy  Hix 
rioraca  W.  Hall 

10 

8 

6 

9 

8 

6 

Ernest  Burroughs 

8 

6 

6 

Hosea  Phillips 

6 

5 

Peter  Bedigian 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Edwin  L.  Benner 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Alfred  Closson 

2 

9 

2 

9 

Carroll  Reed 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Roland  F.  Graves 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Howard  Closson 

2 

2 

A.  L.  Dutch 

1 

10 

1 

10 

Louis  Eldrich 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Harry  Faulkner 

1 

1 

Miss  Elsie  Kooistra 

7 

7 

Clara  Kooistra 

6 

6 

Ezra  W.  Hodgkins 

5 

S 

Ernest  Harris 

3 

3 

Theresa  Rogers 

1 

1 

Ida  Burr 

'A 

y2 

George  Slade 
Lapper  Expeit  of  the  Past 

Interesting  Anniversaries 

July  15  to  August  15 
The  period  of  one  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  distribution  of 
this  issue  contains  the  anniversaries 
of  the  events  that  follow : 
July  20,  1891    Railway    head  was 
designed  so  that  the 
cantable  motion 
would  not  have  to  be 
cut    into    the  floor. 
July  20,  1900    Started  dipping  cast- 
ings in  Painting  De- 
partment. 
July  21,  1909    Rice  &  Sargent  en- 
gine started  in  power 
house. 

July  27,  1900  Plans  made  for  a 
building  for  the  elec- 
tric cars,  opposite  the 
Grove  School. 

July  30,  1906    Yellow,      hazy  day. 

July  31,  1917  Foundry  and  shop 
stopped  on  account 
of  heat. 

Aug.  2,  1890  Worsted  lootn  de- 
signed. 

Aug.  3,  1900  Electric  cars  started 
to  come  into  town 
from  Worcester. 

Aug.  3,  1908  Took  off  first  heat  in 
new  200'  x  500' 
Foundry,  26  tons. 

Aug.  5,  1913  State  started  build- 
ing road  south  into 
town  from  Grafton 
line. 

Aug.  5,  1914  Leverett  Remington, 
foreman  of  the  spin- 
ning fraine  job,  died. 

Aug.  6,  1897  Started  building  Odd 
Fellows  block. 

Aug.  12,  1916  Shop  office  men  had 
clambake  at  Rocky 
Point.  One  hundred 
fifteen  attended. 

Aug.  15,  1905  Four  mad  dogs  killed 
in  town. 


Field  Day  a  Big  Success 

Continued  from  l  aye  3,  l  olumn 
C.XSHIEKS 

Ruth  Burnap  Catherine  Munt 

VVilma  Munt  Bessie  Aldrich 

I).  Vanderschaft  Gwendolyn  Searles 

Alice  Magill  Katherine  Walsh 

Jennie  Scott  Dorothy  Wheeler 

Bi.ANKKT  Booth — No.  2 
James  Clark  Everett  Johnston 

Harold  Johnston 

Blanket  Booth — No.  1 
^Villiam  Donlon  Edward  Jennin;js 


Peter  Tebeau 


Archie  Marien 


Tobacco  Booth 
Hsnry  Bouvier  Daniel  D'Voun^ 

Thomas  Melia  John  Mc(iuire 

Fred  Hathaway 

Punch  Board 
Richard  Casey 
Doll  Booth 
Harry  Mulligan  Thomas  H.  Driscol 

Daniel  Connors 

Novelty  Booth 
Walter  Brown  John  Cotter 

Wheel  Candy  Booth 
George  Fournier  George  Tebeau 

Allen  McCrea 

Ice  Cream 

Lucien  T.  Barnes  Harry  Joyce 

John  A.  Johnston  Arthur  Jackman 

Geo.  Gill  Thos.  Joyce 

William  McCiuire  Edward  Anderson 

Elmer  Hilt  John  McGuire 
William  Miller 

Candy  Booth  (Small) 
A.  H.  Adams  F.  Miller 

Joseph  Scott 

Tonic  Booth 
John  Carroll  James  Aldrich 

Edward  DriscoU  P.  H.  McGuiness 

William  Spencer  Thos.  FuUerton 

Francis  Carroll  Henry  Topp 


We  Need  No  Introduction 
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Office  Notes 

Several  of  the  young  ladies  spent 
Tuesday  night,  July  5,  1920,  at  Camp 
Wohelo.  The  next  day,  when  one 
young  lady  was  describing  their 
experiences  to  a  member  of  the 
Repair  Department,  she  raised  only 
one  objection — the  noise  made  by 
the  jug-o'rums. 

She  did  not  understand  the  in- 
credulous look  on  Eddie  Hague's 
face  as  he  passed  at  that  moment, 
but  on  further  thought  decided  that 
he  must  not  have  heard  the  whole 
conversation. 

This  was  a  dry  party,  Eddie. 
The  jug-o'rum  is  a  bird — not  a  drink. 

Miss  Dorothy  Vandershaff,  of  the 
Billing  Department,  spent  her  vaca- 
tion at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Dot 
returned  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Lester  Dermody,  of  the  Efificiency 
Department,  went  on  his  vacation, 
but  nobody  knew  where.  We  suspect 
it  was  East  Douglas. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Miss  Florence 
Ball  and  Miss  Eva  Feen  with  us  again 
this  summer. 

Field  Day  item — The  hospital  tent 
was  in  charge  of  two  very  agreeable 
young  men.  Bob  Deane  and  Pinky 
Scott. 

Some  girls  are  naturally  lucky,  but 
we  don't  always  know  about  it. 
Bessie  Aid  rich  recently  received  at  the 
office  a  large  box  of  chocolates  post- 
marked from  Boston.  This  box  was 
particularly  addressed  to  Linden 
Street.  They  were  nice  chocolates, 
too. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  arrival 
of  box  number  one,  the  office  mail 
boy  brought  in  another  box  addressed 
the  same  as  number  one  and  as  good 
as  the  one  before.  Lately  those  in- 
terested note  that  no  more  boxes 
arrive  at  the  office  for  Miss  Aldrich 
and  that  Bessie  takes  a  regular  trip 
toward  Memorial  Square.  Strange 
coincidence. 


A  grand  hosiery  sale  took  place  in 
the  Main  Office  a  week  or  so  ago. 
Many  pairs  of  silk  stockings  were 
ordered  at  a  reduced  price  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  most  enterprising 
bargain  hunters. 

As  near  as  we  can  find  out,  most 
everyone   of   our   charming  young 


ladies  received  at  least  two  pairs,  in 
colors  ranging  from  light  tan  for 
bathing  to  deep  black  for  mourning. 
At  present  the  deep  black  are  the 
most  popular  around  the  office.  Our 
sales  agent  for  the  Better  Sock 
Seamless  Knitting  Corp.  has  decided 
to  send  in  her  resignation  with  that 
concern. 


A.  C.  Ball  says  a  gasoline  buggy  is 
O.  K.,  except  that  it  is  too  hard  to 
stop  and  it  takes  too  long  to  get  under 
way.  "The  old  steamer  I  had  was 
easy;  all  you  had  to  do  was  shut  'er 
off,  and  she  stopped."  This  state- 
ment was  made  Thursday  morning, 
July  8,  1920.  That  evening,  Maple 
Street  lost  one  10-inch  telegraph  pole, 
had  a  perfectly  good  5-foot  graded 
lawn  torn  up,  and  an  ancient  and 
honorable  maple  tree  deprived  of  its 
bark. 

Mr.  Ball  and  company  were  un- 
injured. Due  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  Franklin  car  for  its  ability  to 
withstand  such  a  shock  and  yet 
continue  on  its  journey  as  full  of  pep 
as  ever.  Seriously,  though,  the  ac- 
cident would  never  have  happened, 
had  not  a  small  boy  run  out  directly 
in  front  of  the  oncoming  car;  and  we 
surely  are  thankful  that  no  serious 
harm  was  done. 

John  MinshuU  could  not  sleep 
nights  because  of  the  noise  of  several 
jug-o'rums  in  the  Arcade  Pond.  Last 
Sunday  he  took  a  twenty-two  rifle 
and  went  on  a  hunt  and  secured  five. 
Monday  night  he  conquered  two 
more,  and  since  then  all  is  bliss 
around  the  Arcade. 


The  Payroll  Department  reports 
that  business  is  so  rushing  that 
interesting  incidents  don't  ha\  e  even 
a  chance  to  occur.    Let  them  tell  it. 


Charles  T.  Noble,  of  the  Reiniir 
Department,  is  planning  on  spending 
his  summer  vacation  touring  Mon- 
treal and  other  points  of  interest 
throughout  Canada.  What  is  the 
trouble,  Chaz;  is  it  too  dr\-  down  at 
Quanacontaug  this  year? 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Thomas  Hicke\-,  formerly  of  the 
comber  job,  who  died  June  15  at  his 
home  on  10  Tracy  Street. 


A  number  of  girls  of  the  needle 
job  met  at  the  home  of  Alice  Rogers 
and  presented  her  with  an  electric 
lamp  in  honor  of  her  approaching 
marriage.  A  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  mock  wedding,  the  following 
taking  part : 

Bride,  Lena  De  Haas;  groom, 
Aurore  Giguiere;  bridesmaid,  Jennie 
Achorn;  best  man,  Mrs.  Roland 
Graves;  flower  girl,  Teresa  Rogers; 
clergyman,  Mrs.  Charles  Willard. 
The  wedding  march  was  played  by 
Miss  Majorie  Lafluer. 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted 
of  piano  selections  by  Miss  Giguiere 
and  Miss  Annie  Rogers,  a  violin 
and  cornet  duet  by  Miss  Rogers  and 
Miss  Opperwall,  vocal  solos  by  Miss 
Achorn  and  Mrs.  Willard,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Osterman. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  Miss 
Rose  Hamilton. 

Miss  Rogers  is  soon  to  become  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Elmer  Farley,  of  the 
spindle  job.  We  wish  them  both 
happiness. 

McGrath,  of  the  Pattern  Loft, 
took  a  day  off  to  go  to  the  circus. 
Evidently  something  went  wrong, 
or  else  there  was  a  side  show  down  in 
front  of  Harrington's  block. 

The  men  of  Hanny's  job  are  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  a  pair  of 
boxing  gloves.  It  is  our  idea.  the> 
say,  that  our  fair  workers  would 
excel  at  the  boxing  game,  if  they  can 
be  made  as  clever  with  their  hands 
as  they  are  with  their  tongues. 
What  about  it,  girls?  You  have  a 
right  to  come  back. 

Mclntyre  has  been  fired  as  a 
train  dispatcher  for  East  Douglas. 
His  most  esteemed  friend  notified 
him  that  it  was  rather  inconvenient 
to  be  kept  waiting  for  hours  at  the 
station.  That  was  a  mild  rebuke, 
I\Lic,  compared  to  what  you  are 
coming  to. 


Girls  Wm  be  Girls!! 

While  motorman  Fredette,  of  the 
night  car  to  Linwood,  doesn't  claim 
to  be  an  authority  on  styles,  he 
claims  he  soon  will  be  if  the  usual 
nightly  conversations  continue.  He 
says  every  night  a  few  girls  who  ride 
down  with  him  in  the  front  vestibule 
carry  on  a  con\'ersation  either  prais- 
ing various  styles  or  condemning 
(hem. 

A  fair  sample  of  these  is  as  follows: 

First  Girl — "Have  you  seen  the 
new  wash  satin  skirt  in  Joe  Goff's 
window?" 

Second  Girl— "  No,  what's  it  like?" 

First  Girl — "It's  perfectly  stun- 
ning. I  think  I  will  get  one  just  like 
it.  It  will  look  just  spiffy  with  my 
new  pink  jersey  blouse." 

Second  Girl — "I  think  that  blouse 
of  yours  is  wonderful.  I  am  going  to 
get  one  just  like  it." 

First  Girl — "I  am  going  to  have 
a  new  jersey  suit,  and  mother  is 
going  to  Boston  with  me  to  get  it. 
It  is  going  to  be  dark  blue  with 
French  knots  of  red  on  the  collar 
and   cufTs.     Isn't   that  gorgeous?" 

Second  Girl — "How  perfectly 
thrilling!  I  am  going  to  have  a  new 
satin  dress,  and  I  am  going  to  have 
it  gathered  on  an  elastic  at  the 
bottom." 

First  Girl — "That  will  look  spiffy. 
I  should  guess.  Well, this  is  my  stop. 
Bye-bye,  girls;  see  you  tomorrow." 


One  of  the  jamborees  over  the 
Fourth  was  that  given  by  the  girls 
of  the  Main  Office,  chaperoned  by 
Mrs.  John  White.  With  such  a  good 
sport  of  a  chaperone  and  such  a 
jolly  crowd,  we  couldn't  help  having 
a  slangorgeous  time. 

One  question  which  we  should  like 
to  ask  Florence  Currie  is,  "How  come 
you  walk  back  when  we  all  saw  you 
leave  in  a  canoe?"  Grace  Brown 
came  away  with  the  knowledge  that 
"craps"  isn't  the  game  played  by 
throwing  horseshoes  over  two  sticks. 

The  most  popular  person  at  the 
party  was  Mrs.  White,  whose  straw- 
berry shortcake — one  serving  of  which 
was  large  enough  for  three  persons, 
but  which  we  all  did  away  with — will 
never  be  forgotten;  the  most  hard- 
worked  thing  the  victrola;  the  most 
amusing  incident,  Harold  Johnston 
making  a  wild  dive  for  the  back  of 
the  canoe. 


Foundry  Notes 

Tom  Dorsey  and  Herb.  McLeod 
started  out  to  get  a  few  fish  for 
breakfast.  They  started  at  6.30  p.  M., 
McLeod  at  the  oars  and  Dorsey  with 
the  spoon  and  line.  They  had  only 
gone  a  little  way  when  Tom  said, 
"  I  got  a  bite."  He  started  to  pull  in, 
and  he  said,  "Gee!  I  lost  him."  They 
went  a  little  further,  and  he  got 
another  bite  and  started  to  pull  it 
in;  and  he  lost  him  again,  as  he 
thought.  He  told  McLeod  to  row 
around  a  circle,  and  he  would  bite 
again;  so  McLeod  rowed  around  and 
around  until  9.30  P.  M. 

They  decided  to  call  it  off  and 
started  for  home.  Dorsey  pulled  in 
his  line,  and  to  his  surprise  he  had  a 
dead  perch.  He  had  towed  it  all 
night.  McLeod  says  the  next  time 
they  go  out  Dorsey  will  have  to  row. 

Camp  Ki  Yi  had  a  strawberry 
festival  the  other  night,  and  Bill 
Donlon  took  first  prize  for  having  the 
best  appetite.  Jennings  says,  "I 
thought  I  could  eat,  but  I  have  met 
my  match." 

Ed.  Jennings  went  over  to  Milford 
to  see  the  fireworks  and  got  lost. 
What  was  the  trouble,  Ed? 

Mclntyre  will  now  devote  his 
attention  to  his  garden  on  North- 
bridge  Hill.  She  left  for  the  country. 
Poor  Mac  is  lonesome. 

"Bill"  Regan,  the  Foundry  Houdi- 
ni,  will  leap  sometime  in  the  near 
future  from  the  tower  at  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop,  wrapped  in  flames,  into  the 
trench.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Bill 
Cahill,  his  trainer. 

Con.  Cahill  celebrated  St.  Jean's 
week  by  attending  the  horse  races 
and  boxing  events  at  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

"  Pat"  Fleming  says  Parslow's  eggs 
are  of  the  sleight  of  hand  variety. 
Now  you  see  them,  and  now  you 
don't. 

Last  week  was  ladies'  week  at 
Camp  Ki  Yi.  Five  young  ladies 
from  Brockton  enjoyed  a  very  pleas- 
ant time.  They  also  enjoyed  the 
chocolates  that  Bert  Hill  furnished. 

Walker's  early-morning  gardening 
has  come  to  grief.  Out  of  191  hills  he 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  21  away 
from  the  crows.  He  is  now  looking 
for  a  crow  dog  that  can  be  bought  on 
reasonable  terms.  Sally  Jones's  rab- 
bit  hound    is    at    leisure,  Walker. 


Last  Bachelor  Days  of 
Robert  Deane  Fitting- 
ly Celebrated 

Bachelor  days  for  our  friend  Bob 
Deane  are  swiftly  coming  to  a  close. 
Many  of  his  friends  realize  this,  and 
it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy 
and  sorrow  that  they  have  been 
consoling   and    congratulating  him. 

Some  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
tendered  him  a  farev/ell  bachelor's 
party  in  one  of  the  famous  Rhode 
Island  country  clubs.  The  following 
were  present  at  this  blow-out  and 
report  that,  in  spite  of  all,  Bob 
Deane  still  seems  to  be  quite  normal: 
George  Gill,  George  Hanna,  W.  O. 
Aldrich,  Robert  McKaig,  Albin  Nel- 
son, P.  C.  Houghton,  Robert  Britton, 
and  Robert  Deane. 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  the  boys 
guessing  is  when  the  wedding  is  to 
come  off,  l)ut  they  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  on  hand  when  the  big  event 
takes  place. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  specula- 
tion that  several  friends  of  Percy 
Houghton  noted  that  he  was  not 
present  at  the  shop  the  day  after  the 
big  party;  and  they  have  been  most 
interested  to  find  out  the  cause,  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  forthcoming. 


Tower  of  the  New  Carpenter  Shop 
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Photograph  of  Loom  Job  in  1896 
Those  still  with  us,  reading  left  to  right,  are:    Bottom  row,  (i)  Henry  Todd,  2-16;  121  Titus  Felson,  2-16;  141 
Ben.  Brmes,  i-ir.    Second  row:  (2)  Matt  Grushey.  1-5;  14)  John  Conway,  1-16.    Third  row:  (4>  John  Far- 
land;   (5)  John  Crompton;   (7)  James  Hayes;    (8)   Henry  Rasco.     Fourth  row:   18)  John  Regan,  3-1 1;  (loi 
Sam  Pearson,  2-16. 

Remarks:  Third  row,  (6)  is  photo  of  George  Thurber,  who  died  last  year  and  who  was  one  of  our  oldest  em- 
ployees.   He  had  a  record  of  54  years'  service  in  the  shop. 


Loom  Job 

^f1pM?|  PICTURE    has  Iwen 
Mf&^'t^   found  of  the  old  loom 
i?V:^;i''^1   job  back  in  1896,  which 
we  would  like  to  print 
at   this  time. 
The    loom   job    today   has  been 
broken  up,  due  to  the  concentration 
of  our  efforts  on  other  machinery. 

Many  of  the  old  -  timers  on  the 
loom  job  are  still  with  us,  and  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  them  and  to 
you  to  have  this  picture  at  this  time, 
also  a  view  of  the  erecting  floor  of 
the  old  loom  job.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Brines,  the  former  foreman  of  this 
job,  was  much  interested  to  see  this 
old  picture  again,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  acquainted  with  him  will  easily 
recognize  him  as  the  fourth  one  in 
the  first  row. 

Our  Part  in  the  Reduction 
of  Prices 

(Sent  in  by  One  ot  our  Kmployees) 
It  is  a  sad  and  (rue  fact  that  today, 
at  the  time  when  the  country  is  in 
greater  need  of  production  than  e\er 
before,  we  find  ourselves  producing 
less  than  we  have  for  some  years  past. 


There  seems  to  be  a  wave  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  discontent.  Men 
are  crying  for  more  wages;  bul  the 
higher  wages  become,  the  less  work  is 
accomplished.  Figures  prove  this; 
in  practically  e\ery  industr\-  pro- 
duction has  fallen  off.  This  shortage 
of  production  has  caused  prices  to 
rise  higher  and  higher.  We  ail  know 
that  blueberries  cost  less  in  August 
than  in  JuK',  for  the  simple  reason 
that  t!ie\-  are  more  easy  to  obtain 
in  August  than  JuK'.  There  is  a 
greater  supply;  this  holds  good  in  all 
lines.  If  a  thing  is  plentiful,  it  lowers 
in  price.  Why  not  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and,  instead  of  crying  about 
the  high  cost  ot  li\ing.  get  down  to 
real  fads?  It  is  the  high  cost  of  not 
producing  which  is  our  great  trouble. 

We  can  do  our  part  toward  this 
increased  production  b\-  working 
steadib'.  Cut  out  unnecessary  loaf- 
ing, and  put  the  mone\  thus  obtained 
away  for  the  future.  Stud\-  \-our 
particular  job;  see  if  >-ou  >ire  not 
making  unn(M-essar>-  work  out  of  it. 
Very  often  a  little  use  of  one's  head 
will  eliminate  a  lot  of  extra  work. 
Be  \  ery  careful  not  to  s|)oil  work,  for 
in  so  doing  you  not  only  throw  awa\' 
\()ur   work,   but   also   the  work  of 


everyone  else  who  handled  it  before 
you.  Give  your  neighbor  the  little 
inside  tips  which  you  know  of  your 
particular  work.  Help  one  another, 
for  it  is  only  with  teamwork  that  we 
can  get  the  best  results.  All  these 
little  things  will  help  to  increase 
production  with  little  or  no  effort  on 
your  part. 

In  this  manner  we  can  help  our- 
selves to  overcome  the  high  cost  of 
living  in  two  w^ays.  First,  directly, 
by  increased  pay,  for  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  reward  faithful  ser\-ice. 
One  need  never  worry  about  pa\'  if 
he  is  a  good  steady  worker,  one  who 
is  willing  at  all  times  to  team  up  with 
the  rest.  In  other  words,  one  who 
plays  the  game.  Secondly,  by  the 
indirect  method  of  supplying  the 
market  with  an  abundance,  so  that 
prices  will  drop. 

This  country  cannot  go  on  forever 
enjoying  this  unprecedented  wa\e 
of  extravagance.  America  must  come 
to  a  day  of  reckoning  some  time,  and 
the  fellow  who  lays  aside  a  little 
every  week  will  be  the  big  winner 
when  this  day  does  come.  Now  let 
us  all  get  together  and  work  toward 
a  common  goal,  the  reduction  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Home  Garden  Club  Hears 
Lecture  on  Spraying 

The  second  meeting  of  the  .Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Friday  evening.  Jul\-  9.  with 
President  Harley  E.  Keeler  presiding. 

The  organization  voted  to  change 
its  name  to  the  Whitin  Home  Garden 
Club  and  will  be  henceforth  referred 
to  under  that  name.  The  minutes  of 
the  second  meeting  are  as  follows: 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were 
read  antl  approved. 

By-laws  accepted  as  read. 

Resignation  of  Frank  E.  Bates  as 
treasurer  was  accepted,  and  Fred 
Burroughs  was  elected  to  fill  the 
\acanc\'. 

Albert  Smith,  of  Sutton  Street. 
Xorthbridge,  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
join  the  society. 

Mr.  Decrow.  of  the  Worcester 
County  Farm  Bureau,  gave  a  ver> 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on 
spra\ing. 

A  rising  Note  of  thanks  was  gi\  en 
to  Mr.  Decrow. 

.A  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  the  Executive  Committee  ha\  e 
entire  charge  of  the  spraying. 
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An  Idea  of  the  Work 
Carried  on  by 
Our  Hospital 

The  hospital  continues  its  pros- 
perity which  it  has  had  since  its 
beginning.  The  number  of  case  ;  per 
day  continues  on  the  average  of  about 
one  hundred.  The  record  stands 
now  at  136*  cases.  Since  then  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  break 
the  record,  and  on  two  days  we  have 
had  over  130. 

Just  as  an  experiment  we  decided 
to  take  one  day  in  the  hospital,  and 
we  asked  Miss  Brown  if  she  would 
give  us  a  report  showing  the  results 
of  the  accidents  that  came  in  and 
put  down  as  near  as  possible  the 
time  each  case  arrived. 

Unfortunately  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  report,  it  was  not  one  of  the 
busiest  days;  but  as  Grace  says, 
"From  my  standpoint  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  one  of  our  busiest  days,  for 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  make  the  additional  records." 
In  all,  there  were  98  distinct  cases 
and  redressings,  as  follows: 

Hospital  Report  for  One  day 
July  7,  1920 
7.15    Laceration  of  left  middle  fin- 


7.30 
7.50 
8.00 


ger. 


8.02 
8.05 
8.08 
8.10 


Loose  foreign  bod>'  in  left 
eye. 

Burn  of  right  shoulder,  slight- 
ly infected.  (Redressed.) 
Punctured  wound  of  left  palm 
of  hand.     (Injured  7/5.) 
8.00    Abrasion  of  right  elbow.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Punctured    wound    of  left 
thumb.  (Redressed.) 
Contusion  and  laceration  of 
right  foot.  (Redressed.) 
Laceration  of  palm  of  right 
hand.  (Redressed.) 
Burn  of  left  wrist.  (Redress- 
ed.) 

8.12    Slight  infection  of  right  index 

finger.  (Redressed.) 
8.15    Skin  contusion  of  left  middle 
finger.  (Redressed.) 
Incision  on  left  thumb. 
8.18    Abrasion  on  both  legs.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

8.18  Abrasion  of  left  thumb  and 
arm.  Abrasion  and  slight  con- 
tusion of  right  elbow.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

8.20    Abrasion  on  right  leg. 

8.23  Sprain  of  right  little-finger 
joint. 


8.17 


*Ed.  Note — Since  going  to  press,  the  record  has 
imped  to  181.  The  week  of  July  17  averaged  14& 
ises,  new  and  redressed. 


8.26    Imbedded    foreign    body  in 

right  eye.     (Injured  7/1.) 
8.32    Laceration  of  right  arm. 

8.35  Burn  of  left  index  finger. 
(Injured  7/3.) 

8.41  Bursitis  of  right  elbow.  Fluid. 

8.42  Laceration  of  left  index  finger 
(Redressed.) 

8.44  Laceration  of  right  middle  fin- 
ger. (Redressed.) 

8.47  Laceration  of  right  middle 
finger.  Incision  of  right  index 
finger.  (Redressed.) 

8.48  Laceration  of  right  third  fin- 
ger with  contusion.  (Redress- 
ed.) 

8.50  Deep  abrasion  at  second  joint, 
left  inde.x  finger. 

8.51  Abrasion  on  right  index  finger. 
8.53  Laceration  of  right  thumb. 
9.03    Contusion  of  left  hand. 

9.05  Fracture  of  first  phalanx  of 
big  toe,  right  foot.  Contusion 
of  second  and  third  toes.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

9.09  Burn  of  right  foot.  (Redress- 
ed.) 

9.16  Third-degree  burn  on  instep  of 
left  foot.  (Redressed.) 

9.20  Amputation  of  index  and  mid- 
dle fingers  of  left  hand  at  first 
joint.  (Redressed.) 

9.25  Loose  foreign  body  in  left  eye. 
(Redressed.) 

9.31  Infected  wound  of  left  leg. 
(Injured  7/6.) 

9.34  Severe  laceration  of  right  el- 
bow. (Redressed). 

9.36  Incision  on  right  arm.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

9.40  Multiple  boils  of  right  arm 
(Redressed.) 

9.43  Abrasion  on  left  forearm.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

9.46    Contusion  of  left  index  finger 

(Redressed.) 
9.55    Imbedded  foreign  body  in  left 

eye. 

10.00  Laceration  on  knuckle  of  right 
middle  finger.  Periostitis. 
(Redressed.) 

10.09  Contusion  and  abrasion  of  left 
third  finger. 

10.20  Dermatitis  of  both  hands. 
(Redressed.) 

10.23  Abrasion  on  left  shin.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

10.27  Laceration  on  left  leg.  Ul- 
cerated. 

10.30  Abrasions  on  right  wrist  and 
forearm.  (Redressed.) 

10.45  Traumatic  amputation  of  end 
of  left  index  finger.  (Redress- 
ed.) 

10.55  Second-degree  burn  on  sole, 
toe  and  heel,  right  foot.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

10.59    Laceration  on  right  side  of 

nose.  (Redressed.) 
11.14    Deep  incision  of  left  index 

finger.  (Redressed.) 


11.14 

11.35 
11.36 
1 1 .45 

1 1 .49 

11.58 

1.00 
1.06 
1.10 

1.14 

1.15 

1.19 

1.20 
1.21 

1.22 

1.26 

1.32 
1.40 

1.47 

1.50 

1.59 

1.59 

2.00 

2.01 

2.29 

2.32 
2.50 
3.00 

3.05 
3.15 

3.15 

3.25 

3.34 

3.34 
3.34 
3.38 
3.40 
3.45 

4.01 


Infected  wound  of  right  palm 
of  hand.  (Redressed.) 
Abrasion    on    right  thumb. 
Malaria. 

Burn   of   right   arm.  Third 
degree.  (Redressed.) 
Strain  of  left  side  of  l^ack. 
(Redressed.) 

Contusion  in  region  of  right 
second  rib. 

Incision  of  left  index  finger. 
Burn  of  left  palm  of  hand. 

top  ' 


of  right 
palm  of 
of  right 


Abrasion  on 
third  finger. 
Incision    on  right 
hand. 

Abrasion    on  back 
hand. 

Abrasion  of  right  middle  fin- 
ger. (Redressed.) 
Diagnosis  deferred. 
Abrasion  on  right  leg.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Laceration   of   right  middle 

finger.  (Redressed.) 

Burn    of    right    thumb  and 

wrist.  (Redressed.) 

Incision  on  left  thumb. 

Strain,    right   side   of  back. 

(Redressed.) 

Burn  on  thick  part  of  left 
thumb. 

Punctured  wound,  right 
thumb. 

Contusion  and  laceration  of 
forefinger,  left  hand.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Bursitis  of  left  shoulder.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Burn  of  left  arm.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Burn  of  left  index  finger.  ( Re- 
dressed.) 

Punctured  wound  of  right 
thumb. 

Sprain  of  right  little  finger. 
Incision  on  right  little  finger. 
Foreign  body,  right  eye.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Dermatitis  of  both  hands. 
Laceration  of  right  third  and 
little  fingers. 

Incision  between  right  t'lumb 
and  index  finger. 
Lacerated  and  contused 
wound  of  right  middle  finger. 
Bursitis  of  deltoid  of  shoulder. 
( Redressed.) 

Contusion    of    right  thumb. 
Neuritis  of  right  arm. 
Laceration  of  left  thumb. 
Conjunctiv  tis  of  right  eye. 
Burn       of    left    foot.  (Re- 
dressed.) 

Infected  wound,  palm  of  right 
hand.  (Redressed.) 

Continued  on  page  18.  column  3 
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Too  Much  for  Millicent 

Millicent  had  enjoyed  herself  tre- 
mendously at  the  picnic  to  which  her 
mother  had  taken  her.  There  was 
only  one  thing  more  she  wanted  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  go  for  a  trip  in  one 
of  the  motor  boats  that  made  trips 
on  the  small  lake. 

Her  mother  was,  therefore,  very 
surprised  when  they  arrived  at  the 
landing  to  see  a  look  of  terror  come 
over  the  child's  face. 

"Why, Millicent,"  she  said, "what's 
the  matter?  Don't  you  want  to  go 
on  the  lake  now?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Millicent  de- 
cidedly; "and  I  won't!" 

"Why  not,  dear?  You're  not 
frightened,  are  you?" 

"Yes;  I  am.  Look  what  it  says  up 
there!" 

Over  the  ticket  booth  was  a  notice 
which  the  mother  read: 

"Trip  round  the  lake.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  a  half  dollar  each.  Chil- 
dren thrown  in!" 


"Well,  Pat,"  said  the  doctor, 
"I  hope  your  master's  temperature 
is  lower  this  morning  than  it  was 
last  night." 

"Well,  sur,  that's  hard  lo  till, 
sur,"  replied  Pat. 

"Why?"  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 

"He  died  this  mornin",  sur." 


Why  He  Was  Afraid 

A  banker  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing his  hat  a  good  deal  during  busi- 
ness hours,  as  in  summer  the  flies 
used  his  bald  pate  for  a  parade 
ground,  and  in  winter  the  cold 
breezes  swept  over  its  polished  sur- 
face. 

A  negro  workman  on  the  railroad 
each  week  presented  a  check  and 
drew  his  wages;  and  one  day,  as  he 
put  his  money  in  a  greasy  wallet, 
the  banker  said:  "Look  here,  Mose, 
why  don't  you  let  some  of  that  money 
stay  in  the  bank  and  keep  an  account 
with  us?" 

The  negro  leaned  toward  him,  and, 
with  a  quizzical  look  at  the  derby 
the  banker  wore,  answered  con- 
fidentially : 

"Boss,  I's  afeared.  You  look  like 
you  was  always  reeidy  lo  start  some- 
wheres." 


Legion 

Oh,  listen  to  a  stor\-  t  ue  of  gicid\" 

Biddy  Budd, 
Who  tried  so  hard  in  iier  back>  ard  to 

raise  the  humble  spud. 
How  green   things  grow  she  didn't 

know;  i)ut  she  was  full  of  pluck. 
And  felt  (juite  fit  to  do  her  l)it  at 

raising  garden  truck. 

She  proudK'  scanned  the  patch  of 

land  that  was  her  trim  backyard; 
She  hoed  the  ground,  although  she 

found  it  was  exceeding  hard. 
She  deemed  it  wise  to  fertilize  with 

nitrate  food  and  such. 
And  in  her  zeal  she  used  bononieal — 

and  used  a  lot  too  much! 

To  shield  her  frock  she  donned  a 

smock  of  swagger  cut  and  st>  le; 
And  of  such  aids  as  rakes  and  spades 

she  l)ought  a  cumbrous  pile. 
"And  now,"  said  she,  "efficienc\  will 

waft  me  to  success. 
And  ril  be  praised  when  I  have  raised 

a  record  crop,  I  guess!" 


Day  after  day  time  passed  away  ere 
shoots  began  to  sprout. 

Said  Biddy:  "Oh,  how  very  slow- 
potato  plants  come  out!" 

The  weeks  flew  by.  Said  Biddy: 
' '  My !   I  cannot  go  away 

To  seaside  spot  or  mountain  grot:  at 
home  I'll  have  to  stay." 

The  summer  through,  from  dawn  till 
dew,  she  worked  like  all  pos- 
sessed ; 

By  backward  seeds  and  forward  weeds 

she  was  a  lot  distressed. 
Potato   bugs   and   slimy   slugs  she 

gathered  from  each  vine. 
And  yet  those  spuds  of  Biddy  Budd's 

would  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine. 

She  fought  with  zest  the  insect  pet 

and  e\"ery  method  tried. 
By  shot  and  spray;  yet  day  by  day, 

more  plants  lay  down  and  died. 
And  when  toward  fall  she  dug  them 

all,  they  measured  scarce  a  peck! 
And  Biddy  Budd's  flyer  in  spuds  left 

her  a  total  wreck. 

For  Bi(Kl\-  Budd's  long-sufTcring 
spuds,  though  l)ra\ing  pest  and 
drouth, 

Xe\  er  a  ra\-  of  sun  had  they — her  city 

house  faced  south! 
Think  on  this  case,  you  who  have 

placed  spuds  behind  house  or 

fence; 

You  may  enthuse,  but  you  must  use  a 
little  common  sense! 

Carolyn  Wki.i.s. 


4.0/ 


4.18 

4.18 
4.2.^ 
4.26 

4..M 
4..vS 
4.43 
4.53 


An  Idea  of  Our  Hospital 

Coiitimicd  from  paso  17.  coluinn  ,i 

Laceration  of  left  mi<ldle  fin- 
ger. Incision  of  left  index  fin- 
ger. Slight  contusion  of  both. 
Laceration  of  left  middle  fin- 
ger. 

Burn  of  right  shoulder. 
Burn  of  left  thumb. 
Contusion  and  laceration  ol 
left  forefinger. 
Burn  of  right  arm. 
Burn  of  right  foot. 
Burn  of  right  heel. 
Incision  of  right  index  finger. 


Jl 


lllllli 


The  Gentler  Speech 

Talk  in  the  language  of  friendship  and 
walk  through  the  world  as  a 
friend. 

Don't  set  yourself  up  as  too  big  to  be 
kind,  with  nothing  whatsoever  to 
lend. 

The  soft-spoken  word  is  the  surest,  the 
speech  that  is  gentle  is  best, 

And  the  arrogant  voice  of  displeasure 
and  pride  is  nothing  but  hatred 
confessed. 

Don't  snarl  at  the  stranger  who  greets 
you,  he  may  be  a  friend  in 
disguise. 

The  boy  who  comes  into  your  presence, 

tomorrow  to  greatness  may  rise. 
And  he  shall  remember  your  manner 

the  day  that  he  called  upon  you, 
And  know  from  the  tune  of  your 

greeting  your  worth  and  your 

character,  too. 

Talk  in  the  language  of  friendship, 

the  greatest  of  men  can  be  kind. 
Be  patient  with  youth  that  is  trying, 

complaint  is  so  easy  to  find, 
That  men  of  the  big  vision  scorn  it, 

and  men  that  ha\  e  come  to  their 

best 

Give  never  an  arrogant  order,  but 
gently  and  softly  recjuest. 

Talk  in  llie  language  ol  friendsliij)  and 

walk  in  the  way  ot  a  friend, 
W'e  siiall  all  look  f(;r  kindness  and 

mercy  when  the  struggle  called 

living  shall  end. 
And  it's  easy  to  win  men  to  service, 

and  easy  their  friendship  to  reach 
It  only  you're  kindly  of  manner  and 

gentle  and  thoughtful  in  speech. 

Courtesy  "Builders," 
Lockwood,  Greene  (S:  Co. 
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Young  Men  Offered  Un- 
usual Opportunity  in 
Shop  School 

N  August,  1919,  the 
School  of  Apprentices 
opened  with  seven  ap- 
prentices and  eight  oth- 
ers who  had  recently 
completed  their  three 
years'  apprenticeship.  Robert  Neale 
and  William  D.Morrison  were  instruc- 
tors in  mechanical  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, conducting  classes  in  the 
foremen's  room.  During  the  year 
improvements  have  been  made;  and 


Classes  will  be  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, and  a  limited  number  of  boys  will 
be  enrolled.  The  class  work  is  given 
for  machinists,  plumbers,  carpenters, 
moulders,  wood-pattern  makers, 
draftsmen,  and  electricians.  Cir- 
culars relating  to  the  courses  can  be 
secured  at  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment. 

Boys  are  not  enrolled  until  they 
have  reached  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  have  had  a  grammar  school 
education.  Through  the  school,  ap- 
prentices can  learn  trades  to  better 
advantage  than  in  any  other  manner, 
because  they  acquire  manipulative 
skill  in  actual  production  on  our  shop 


Walsh  pitched  his  first  game  for 
the  Apprentices  and  held  the  Yanni- 
gans  to  three  small  runs  in  twelve 
innings,  poor  fielding  on  one  occasion 
letting  in  a  run.  Otherwise  the 
Apprentices  excelled  over  their  op- 
ponents. Hot  rivalry  was  stirred 
up  until  Mugrdechian  lost  all  idea 
of  the  location  of  first  base.  Through 
it  all  Sidney  White  held  the  indicator 
calmly.  It  was  a  test  fit  for  a  big- 
league  umpire,  but  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  all  times.  Fowler  had 
thirteen  strike-outs  to  Walsh's  seven, 
but  Walsh  passed  one  while  Fowler 
was  passing  six.  Each  yielded  seven 
hits.  The  Apprentices  played  error- 
less ball,  while  the  Yannigans  made 
three  errors.    The  score: 


now  the  school  has  42  members, 
and  classes  are  held  in  the  new  class 
room  connected  with  the  Employ- 
ment Department.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Allen  succeeded  Mr.  Neale  as  in- 
structor in  mechanical  drawing,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  has  left  the  Northbridge 
High  School  to  put  in  full  time  with 
us. 

In  the  class  room  the  boys  are 
taught  mechanical  drawing,  rough 
sketching,  blueprint  reading,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry; in  the  shop  they  advance 
from  one  department  to  another  to 
get  instructions  in  the  different  kinds 
of  work  in  the  particular  trade  chosen. 
As  the  boys  are  now  working  in 
twenty  different  departments,  our 
teaching  force  may  be  said  to  number 
twenty-two  instructors. 

The  school  offers  the  boys  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  earn  while 
hey  learn. 


Members  of  Whititi  Machine  Works  Apprentice  School 

equipment  and  at  the  same  time  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  general 
science  of  their  trade  in  class  room. 
This  is  simply  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  enable  the  coming  work- 
man to  do  his  work  well  and  to  enjoy 
doing  it  well. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the 
school  room  will  be  opened  several 
evenings  a  week  for  individual  in- 
struction and  study.  A  library  of 
technical  books  and  magazines  is 
being  collected  for  the  use  of  boys 
who  care  to  put  in  a  little  extra 
time  for  self-improvement  outside 
of  shop  hours. 

Apprentices  3,  Yannigans 
3,  in  Twelve  Innings 

Some  of  the  high  school  boys  work- 
ing with  us  during  the  summer  formed 
a  baseball  team — the  Yannigan  A. 
C,  by  the  way.  They  went  through 
July  without  a  defeat,  but  on  the 
second  day  of  August  they  met  a 
tartar  in  the  Apprentice  School  team. 
Two  straight  victories  and  then — • 
well,  what  a  lucky  escape. 


Apprentice  School 


ab  r  h 

po 

a 
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Beaulieu,  ss. 

5  1  1 

2 

5 

0 

Scott,  rf. 

5  0  1 

1 

0 

0 

Kennedy,  3b. 

6  0  1 

1 

0 

0 

Jackman,  2b. 

4  1  0 

2 

4 

0 

Orrell,  lb. 

4  0  0 

15 

0 

0 

Kooistra,  If. 

3  0  1 

3 

0 

0 

Walsh,  p. 

5  0  1 

1 

3 

0 

Frieswyk,  cf. 

4  1  0 

1 

0 

0 

Livingstone,  c. 

5  0  2 

10 

1 

0 

Totals, 

41  3  7 

36 

13 

0 

Yannigan-S 

Allard,  c. 

5  0  1 

14 

1 

0 

Mugrdechian,  3b. 

5  0  0 

2 

1 

3 

Dundas,  cf. 

4  0  1 

1 

0 

0 

Bruillette,  2b. 

5  1  2 

3 

1 

0 

Johnson,  ss. 

5  0  0 

3 

2 

0 

Richardson,  lb. 

5  1  2 

10 

0 

0 

Wallace,  rf. 

5  0  0 

1 

0 

0 

Carroll,  If. 

4  0  0 

I 

0 

0 

Fowler,  p. 

5  1  1 

1 

4 

0 

Totals, 

43  3  7 

36 

9 

3 

Innings     1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12 

App.  Sch.  210000000 

0  0 

0- 

-3 

Yann.       0  1  0  0  1  0  0  0  1 

0  0 

0- 

-3 
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Whitin  Spindle  a  Year 
Old  This  Month 

The  "Whitin  Spindle"  commences 
its  second  year  of  publication  with 
this  issue.  It  hardly  seems  a  year  ago 
since  the  first  number  came  out,  but 
time  has  swiftly  passed,  just  as  the 
old-timers  tell  us  it  will.  The  question 
is,  have  we  made  the  best  of  our  op- 
portunities? 

This  question  is  a  personal  one  to 
us  all,  as  well  as  one  applying  to  the 
"Spindle."  We  feel  that  the  "Spin- 
dle" has  succeeded,  judging  from  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  shop  and  from 
the  favorable  comments  we  have 
received  in  the  mails. 

This  success,  although  it  has  by 
no  means  reached  the  highest  pinna- 
cle possible,  has  been  due  mainly  to 
the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  con- 
tributors, whom  we  wish  to  thank 
most  heartily  at  this  time.  But  the 
co-operation  has  been  limited  to  a 
few  persons.  We  need  more  news 
items  and  personal  notes,  especially 
shop  notes  of  interesting  e\'ents  on 
and  off  the  job. 

At  present  we  are  having  printed 
3,600  copies  each  month.  There  are 
rarely  any  left.  In  fact,  we  have 
gone  short  several  times. 

Looking   over   a   few   letters  we 


have  received  from  other  shops,  we 
notice  the  following  expressions  in 
regard  to  our  "Spindle": 

"We  have  been  interested  by  this 
publication  and  would  like  to  see  it 
regularly 

"Congratulate  you  on  its  pleasing 
appearance    .    .    .  " 

"We  predict  a  very  successful 
shop  paper  ..." 

"You  have  the  idea  of  editing  a 
factory  paper;  the  whole  paper  is 
well  got  up  and  very  interesting. 
Accept  our  congratulations  ..." 

"The  cover  is  especially  well  de- 
signed and  very  unique  ..." 

"The  most  interesting  publication 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
for  some  time 

"Congratulations  for  your  enter- 
prise in  getting  out  such  a  splendid 
publication  ..." 

"It  surely  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive house  organs  which  I  ha\e 
ever  seen  ... 

"I  find  the  material  of  interest, 
though  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
Whitinsville  ..." 

"I  ha\'e  just  been  shown  a  copy  of 
the  'Whitin  Spindle,'  which  impressed 
me  \cry  faxorabh'.  Will  you  kindly 
jnit  m\'  name  on  \c)ur  permanent 
mailing  list?  ..." 

"  I  know  the  men  of  your  shop  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  such  a  bright 
and  newsy  paper  once  a  month  ..." 

"Very  much  pleased  with  its  neat- 
ness and  attracti\e  appearance  ..." 

"The  cover  design  is  a  work  of 
art    ..."  etc. 

E\identl>-  others  think  we  luue  a 
good  paper.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
good  their  opinion  of  our  work;  and 
we  shall  be  looking  forward  to  mak- 
ing the  "Spindle"  a  better  paper 
than  ever,  if  we  can  count  on  your 
sending  in  suggestions  and  notes. 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

August  15  to  September  15 
The  period  of  one  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  distribution  of 

this  issue  contains  the  anniversaries 

of  the  events  that  follow: 

Aug.  18,  1890  Friction  attachment 
for    quillers  designed. 

Aug.  19.  1903  Steven  Durrell  start- 
ed as  manager  of  the  Blue 
Eagle  Inn. 

Aug.  26,  1896  Power  house  planned. 
(West  section.) 

Sept.  2,  1894  Sky  was  a  yellow 
tinge  all  day. 

Sept.  3,  1906  New  high  school 
building  on  Linwood  Ave- 
nue finished. 

Sept.  5,  1896  Ashworth  house  on 
Church  Street  designed. 

SejH.  6,  1901  President  McKinley 
was  shot. 

Sept.  6,  1918  All  churches  in  town 
dosed  on  account  of  influ- 
enza. 

Sept.  9,  1904  Reservoir  dam, 
Break  Neck,  started. 

Sept.  11,  1905  Sand  house  built  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Carpen- 
ter Shop. 

Sejit.  12,  1905  First  buzz  planer 
started  in  Carpenter  Shop. 

Sept.  15,  1918  New  arch  bridge  be- 
tween Meadow  Pond  and 
shop  ponds  nearly  finished. 


Starting  Right 

"And  what  is  that  lad  of  >()urs 
going  to  be  when  he  grows  up?" 

"1  rather  fancy  he'll  be  a  golf 
cacUh." 

••Really  I" 

"  Yes.  The  last  tanning  I  gave  him, 
he  turned  round  and  told  me  I 
wasn't  holding  the  stick  the  right 
way." — London  Opinion. 


Our  Long  Service  Series 

Horace  P.  Whipple  has  been  with 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  since 
March,  1870.  For  information  about 
the  old  days  in  Whitinsville  we  find 
that  Mr.  Whipple  has  a  very  clear 
memory.  He  was  born  here  and  spent 
his  boyhood  days  in  Whitinsville, 
which  fact  would  cause  him  to  re- 
member small  details  about  the  town 
that  we  would  naturally  expect  one 
to  forget  who  came  here  after  his 
boyhood. 

His  father,  Amos  Whipple,  was  one 
of  twelve  men  working  for  the 
Whitins  back  in  1839,  according  to 
old  records,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  this  service  record  goes  back 
beyond  that  date. 

As  an  apprentice  in  the  Carpenter 
Shop,  Horace  Whipple  was  one  of 
the  very  first  to  come  under  the 
$100  bonus  system  guaranteed  to 
apprentices  upon  completing  their 
course.  He  has  worked  on  every  job 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop,  including  the 
Castle  Hill  farm,  at  which  time  the 
Carpenter  Shop  moved  up  to  Castle 
Hill  due  to  shortage  of  orders  during 
the  hard  times  following  the  Civil 
War.  Mr.  Whipple  says  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  westerners  who 
marvel  at  stone  walls  to  know  that 
every  stone  for  the  wall  at  Castle 
Hill  was  taken  from  the  100-acre  lot. 
Not  all  of  the  hundred  acres,  however, 
were  cleared  at  that  time. 

"There  were  really  only  two  other 
outside  jobs  that  I  was  connected 
with  in  all  my  50  years'  service.  The 
Cork  Street  hog-pen  was  one  of  the 


jobs.  Cork  Street,  which  ran  off 
Main  Street  through  where  the  Foun- 
dry now  is,  was  tenanted  mainly  by 
Irish  families,  each  owning  its  own 
pig  and  pen.  The  pens  became  so 
numerous  and  the  smell  so  unending 
that  I  was  delegated  to  build  a  com- 
munity hog-pen  at  the  foot  of  the 
street. 

"The  other  job  consisted  of  getting 
out  the  lumber  and  building  the  sheds 
that  were  connected  with  the  building 
of  Maple  Street." 

After  14  years'  service  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop  Mr.  Whipple  was  trans- 
ferred to  wood  pattern  making  and 
in  the  last  36  years  has  worked  on 
almost  every  style  pattern  known  to 
this  shop. 

Mr.  Whipple  enjoys  outdoor  acti- 
vities and  is  not  far  behind  some 
of  the  younger  men  when  it  comes  to 
putting  away  a  fish  dinner  or  a  bar- 
becue at  the  Meadow  View  Gun  Club. 


Garden  Exhibition  Prom- 
ised for  This  Fall 

About  the  middle  of  next  month 
the  Whitin  Home  Garden  Club  will 
hold  an  exhibition  to  display  the 
products  that  its  members  have  grown, 
as  well  as  giving  an  opportunity  to 
all  other  local  gardeners  to  enter  com- 
petitions. The  classes  of  prizes  have 
not  been  decided  yet,  but  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, which  will  make  its  report  at 
an  early  meeting. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
exhibition  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  housewives  of  the  town  is  the 
canning  display.  Various  prizes  are 
going  to  be  offered  for  the  canning 
that  has  been  done  by  housewives, 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  great  many  en- 
tries in  this  section.  It  is  most 
important  for  all  the  housekeepers  to 
remember  they  are  going  to  enter 
this  competition  and  to  begin  select- 
ing the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are 
to  be  submitted.  Competition  prom- 
ises to  be  keen,  and  the  prizes  will 
be  worth  the  effort. 

This  exhibition  will  be  successful 
if  the  gardeners  of  this  town  will 
co-operate.  President  Keeler  is  ready 
to  receive  suggestions  on  the  displays 
and  conduct  of  this  affair  at  any 
time.  This  is  only  a  forerunner  of 
future  years  when  the  gardeners  of 
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Cash  Prizes  Offered  for 
Best  Vacation  Photos 

Who  is  the  best  amateur  pho- 
tographer in  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works?  That  would  be  a  hard  ques- 
tion to  settle,  but  the  "Spindle"  is 
going  to  offer  three  cash  prizes,  one  of 
three  dollars,  one  of  two  dollars, 
and  one  of  one  dollar,  for  the  best 
snapshot  on  the  subject  of  vaca- 
tion that  is  sent  in. 

All  snapshots  will  be  returned  to 
the  sender,  if  name  and  department 
are  written  on  the  back;  and  it  is  re- 
quested that  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons appearing  in  the  picture  and 
the  location  of  the  picture  be  written 
on  the  back. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  feature  the 
winning  snapshots  and  to  make 
up  a  full  page  of  the  best  of  the 
others  for  the  September  and  October 
numbers  of  the  "Spindle."  Please 
have  all  snapshots  in  by  September 
10,  1920. 


Torpedoes  Explained  by 
W.  B.  Watt 

William  B.  Watt,  of  the  steel  roll 
job,  can  make  you  go  to  the  dictionary 
and  encyclopedia  when  it  comes  to  a 
discussion  of  the  inside  makings  of  a 
torpedo. 

For  five  years  at  the  Whale  Island 
Gunnery  School,  Portsmouth,  Eng., 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  getting 
acquainted  with  this  weapon  of  war 
and  used  his  knowledge  to  good  ad- 
vantage during  the  past  war  on  sub- 
marine construction  at  the  Fore  River 
yards. 

After  listening  to  such  words  as 
detonators,  hydrostatics,  gyroscopic 
and  tripper  levers,  we  decided  to  re- 
commend all  those  interested  in  the 
subject  to  personally  interview  Mr. 
Watt,  rather  than  to  try  ourselves  to 
explain  the  intricate  processes  that 
combine  to  make  the  torpedo  work. 

Let  it  be  known,  however,  that  we 
know  a  torpedo  will  blow  a  hole  in  a 
ship  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  2,000 
yards  away  from  the  firing  tube.  How 
it  all  happens  we  will  let  our  friend 
Watt  explain. 


this  town,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Whitin  Home  Garden  Club,  will 
enter  the  lists  of  the  New  England 
Fair  and  other  fairs  and  bring  home 
the  bacon. 

Come  forward  and  work  for  the 
success  of  the  garden  exhibition. 
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speeder  Job 


For  information  on  the  speeder  job 
one  should  by  all  means  consult  W.  S. 
Brown,  salesman  for  speeders  and 
former  superintendent  of  the  old 
Providence  Machine  Co.  But  Wal- 
ter Brown  is  one  of  the  elusive  gentle- 
men who  comes  today  and  goes  to- 
morrow and  seems  to  be  all  over  the 
shop  and  ofhce  when  he  is  in. 

Speeders  were  first  taken  over  by 
this  shop  in  the  spring  of  1910.  At 
that  time  the  Providence  Machine  Co. 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  first  company 
to  build  speeders  in  the  United  States, 
was  purchased  completely  by  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works.  Most  of 
the  entire  equipment  was  shipped 
and  installed  in  the  shop. 

About  fifty  men  came  to  Whitins- 
ville  from  the  Providence  shop  and 
were  taken  on  as  speeder  erectors  and 
flyer  job  hands. 

John  O'Brien,  one  of  theold  foremen 
in  the  purchased  shop,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  new  department  and 
served  as  foreman  until  March  1, 
1912,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Her- 
bert Dyer. 

Mr.  Dyer  had  been  second  hand  on 
the  speeder  job  from  the  time  we 
commenced  to  build  the  machine  here 
and  had  had  a  service  record  of  32 
years  standing  at  the  Providence 
Machine  Co. 

In  May,  1916,  the  farming  fever 
evidently  got  the  best  of  Mr.  Dyer, 
and  he  moved  to  Northbridge  Center 
to  take  up  the  plow,  the  grocery  store, 
and  post  office  business.    He  resigned 


as  foreman  in  July,  1916,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1916,  John  Welch,  who  had 
been  second  hand  under  Mr.  Dyer 
and  acting  foreman  since  May,  was 
appointed  foreman  of  the  job. 

It  was  in  1900  that  John  Welch  first 
came  to  the  shop.  He  worked  four 
years  under  Benj.  R.  Graves  on  comb- 
ers before  going  on  the  road  and  has 
set  up  those  machines  in  cotton  mills 
from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  In 
one  stretch  of  19  months  he  placed  336 
combers  in  a  mill  in  New  Bedford,  or 
an  average  of  17  combers  a  month. 
In  1912  Mr.  Welch  came  back  into 
the  shop  and  was  placed  as  second 
hand  on  the  speeder  job. 

The  personnel  of  the  job  is  as 
follows: 


Years  in      Years  on 

Shop  Job 
Yrs.  Mos.  Yrs.  Mos. 


John  Welch 


Thomas  Crawford 

John  Callahan 

Herbert  Ashworth 

W.  E.  Burroughs 

Homer  Flinton 

John  A.  Welch 

John  Grandpre 

M.  F.  Conley 

Thomas  Leamy 

Robert  Smith 

Joseph  Fenncr 

W.  F.  Kingston 
George  Armston 
Christopher  Maguire 
Thompson  Boyd 
Raymond  Barlow 
L.  J.  Gauvin 
Thomas  McNeilK 
Isaac  Peloquin 
C.  H.  Harriman 
H.J.  Ashworth 
John  B.  Connors 
Alfred  Heroux 
Garis  Gadbois 
George  Morrell 
|.  V.  Connors 
Margcla  Garand 
Francis  Carroll 
Fred  Russ 
Adam  LaRoque 
F.  J.  Monty 
Ra>  mond  Noland 
lames  Ashworth 
Ming  Ting  Su 


33 
30 
27 
25 
22 
20 
16 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
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3  10 
5  7 


8  10 

3  5 
.S  9 
5  9 
2  9 
7 

5  3 

4  5 
8 
2 

10 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 
11 

10 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 


11 

5 
5 
4 
8 
10 
5 
5 
2 
9 
5 
11 
1 
6 
10 
6 


1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
2 

1  11 
9 
10 
6 
4 
4 
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Memorial  Square  Fifty 
Years  Ago 


EMORIAL  Square  and 
the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  looked  consider- 
ably different  vSO  years 
ago  than  they  do  today. 
We  are  submitting  a  photograph 
which  shows  the  three-corner  green, 
the  old  elm  tree,  the  Annie  Whitin 
home,  and  the  shop  as  it  appeared 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

Memorial  Hall,  the  new  office 
building,  and  a  considerably  different 
roadway  have  so  changed  the  old 
scene  that  one  not  familiar  with  a  few 
outstanding  landmarks  would  hardly 
place  the  picture.  Careful  study  will 
point  out  the  belfry  tower,  the  old 
chimney  over  Newell  Wood's  office, 
the  windows  of  the  cashier's  depart- 
ment, and  the  east-end  embattle- 
ments  of  the  No.  1  shop. 

The  white  house  in  the  foregiound 
was  once  the  home  of  the  mother  of 
J.  C.  Whitin,  who  was  known  in  the 
sixties  to  Whitinsville  as  Grandma 
Whitin.  Mr.  Rankin  says,  "I  used 
to  delight  in  doing  chores  for  Grand- 
ma Whitin  and  would  drop  in  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  start  work." 
After  Mrs.  Whitin's  death  several 
rooms  of  the  house  were  used  as  a 
reading  room  for  the  employees  of 
the  shop.  The  home  is  now  standing 
on  the  west  side  of  Pythian  Hall  on 
Linwood  Avenue. 

The  old  stone  sign  post  has  gone 
years  ago;  and  though  the  old-timers 


Haworth-Gorse 

We  have  already  printed  several 
adventures  of  William  Haworth  in 
the  Fiji  Islands,  but  it  seems  that  we 
need  not  go  that  far  to  write  of  the 
exploits  of  this  particular  gentleman. 

The  wedding  of  William  Haworth 
and  Miss  Clara  M.  Gorse  took  place 
July  12,  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple, 
New  York  City,  as  a  result  of  an 
international  romance  that  has  been 
developing  for  many  years  via  the 
mails  between  here  and  Lancashire, 
Eng. 

Miss  Gorse  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Haworth's  before  he  came  to  this 
country  13  years  ago,  and  such  was 
their  faith  in  each  other  that  all 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  were 
made  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  S.  S.  "Imperator"  docked 
July  12,  Miss  Gorse  came  down  the 
gang  plank  ready  to  take  her  William 
by  the  arm  and  be  led  to  the  altar. 
Thirteen  years  had  not  built  up  a 
gulf  between  them  which  they  could 
not  cross  in  those  few  hours  before 
they  were  pronounced  man  and  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haworth  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  New  York  City,  visit- 
ing many  points  of  interest,  and  have 

disagree  as  to  the  exact  signs  it  car- 
ried, it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
one  pointing  north  read  Worcester 
and  Sutton,  and  the  one  east  and  west 
read  Providence  and  Manchaug. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rough 
grade  of  land  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture,  which  must  have  been 
cut  back  many  feet  to  make  room 
for  the  present  width  of  the  street 
and  sidewalk. 


now  returned  to  Whitinsville,  where 
they  will  be  at  home  at  33  Border 
Street. 

Mrs.  Haworth  before  coming  to 
this  country  was  a  school  teacher 
in  Lancashire,  Eng.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  London  Institute  of 
Hygiene.  Before  sailing,  a  very 
pretty  silver  tea  set  and  parlor  clock 
were  presented  to  her,  the  former  by 
the  pupils  of  her  Sunday  School  and 
the  latter  the  gift  of  her  fellow  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  the  school  where 
she  taught. 

We  welcome  Mrs.  Haworth  to 
America  and  Whitinsville,  and  we  are 
sure  she  will  make  many  friends  in  the 
countrv  of  her  choice. 


Deane-Weir 

Robert  Deane,  foreman  of  the  tool 
job,  and  Miss  Lillian  Weir  were 
married  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Browning  on  Hill  Street, 
July  22,  1920.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane 
left  for  Prince  Edward's  Island  im- 
mediately following  the  wedding  cere- 
mony. 

Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Deane 
was  a  member  of  the  Whitinsville 
Hospital  staff,  where  she  was  very 
popular  and  well  liked  by  all  her  pa- 
tients. We  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Deane  can  testify  to  the  preceding 
statement. 

Among  the  many  wedding  presents 
was  a  solid  mahogany  chime  clock 
that  was  presented  to  Bob  by  Thomas 
Colthart  in  behalf  of  the  men  of  the 
tool  job. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  will  reside  at 
27  Maple  Street  and  will  be  at  home 
after  August  15,  1920. 


Cause  and  Effect 

Magistrate — "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  such  a  physical  wreck  as 
your  husband  gave  you  that  black 
eye?" 

Plaintiff — "Your  Washup,  'e 
wasn't  a  physical  wreck  until  'e  gave 
me  the  black  eye." — London  Opinion. 


Strange  Case 

"This  salesman  won't  do.  There 
is  something  radically  wrong  with 
him." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Did  you  see  the  pretty  girl  who 
reported  him  for  inattention?" — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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Swinging  Like  a  Gate 


Wanted — A  position  as  coach.  Ap- 
ply to  James  Jones. 

We  notice  that  "Ike"  Finney  is 
staging  a  real  comeback,  due  to  the 
coaching  of  George  Anderson. 

Ashworth's  catch  of  Cruise's  terrific 
line  drive  was  the  best  seen  this  year. 

After  fouling  two  or  three  times, 
"Bill"  O'Neil  decides  to  put  one  in 
the  woods  in  right  field.  "Bill"  is 
playing  his  usual  good  game. 

The  Fatimas  now  have  a  game  and 
a  half  lead  over  their  nearest  rivals, 
the  Murads. 

Batting  out  of  order  is  nothing 
unusual  for  Steele. 

After  being  hit  twice  in  one  night 
by  a  pitched  ball,  "Ray"  McCarthy 
retires  for  the  evening. 

Marshall  fails  to  come  through  in 
the  pinch.    Something  unusual. 

MeKee,  a  Foundry  cast-off,  twirled 
for  the  Moguls  against  his  former 
mates  and  gave  a  good  account  of 
himself. 

Murray  enters  the  hall  of  fame  by 
twirling  a  no-hit  game  against  the 
Moguls. 

"Buck"  Herberts  put  in  his  first 
appearance  for  the  Omars  and  showed 
up  well,  getting  one  safety  out  of 
three  times  up. 

One  of  the  best  catches  of  the  sea- 
son was  made  when  "Cooky"  Barnes 
made  his  spectacular  one-hand  catch. 
"Cooky"  was  patrolling  left  field, 
and  someone  hit  a  terrific  liner. 
"Cooky"  started  back  after  it  and 
pulled  it  down  with  his  gloved  hand 
whiletravelingattopspecd.  "Cooky  " 
is  a  regular  all-around  man. 


Whitins  Defeat 
Blackstone  8-2 

Whitins  opened  the  season  suc- 
cessfully by  defeating  Blackstone 
eight  to  two.  Blackstone  was  able 
to  do  but  little  with  the  pitching 
of  Fagan,  twirler  for  Whitinsville. 
Fagan  accomplished  a  feat  which  is 
very  seldom  done,  by  striking  out 
the  first  seven  men  to  face  him.  The 
home  team  opened  hostilities  in  the 
first  inning,  when  three  runs  crossed 
the  plate  on  three  hits,  a  fielder's 
choice,  and  two  outs.  For  Whitins- 
ville, Fagan's  pitching  and  Hart- 
nett's  catching  were   the  features. 


Following  is  the  box  score: 


Whitins 

ab 

r 

h 

po 

a 

e 

Uion,  If. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

O'Niel,  2b. 

4 

1 

1 

2 

I 

0 

Cassiciy,  lb. 

4 

1 

2 

8 

0 

1 

Kiernan,  cf. 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fagan,  j). 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Conseletti,  ss. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Raynes,  rf. 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McGiiire,  3b. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Hartnett,  c. 

4 

0 

0 

14 

1 

0 

Cooly,  ss. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

.^shworth,  If. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

8 

10 

27 

8 

3 

Bl.ACKSTONK 

ah 
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po 

a 
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Paige,  c. 

4 

1 

t) 

3 

0 

0 

Lacross,  3b. 

4 

0 

t) 

3 

4 

2 

Redeau,  2b. 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Bishop,  ss. 

3 

0 

0 

> 

4 

1 

Cilbcau,  If. 

3 

t) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mcrcier,  cf. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

I) 

White,  rf. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Morin,  lb. 

3 

0 

1 

<) 

0 

1 

I'lulerhill,  p. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

29 

2 

3 

24 

11 

4 

Two-base  iiit 

s:  I'nderhill, 

I'at 

Three- 

base  hits:  C'ooK 

■,  Cassi( 

y.  Base 

on  1 

)alls: 

bN- 

Fagan  2,  by  Underhili  1.  Struck  out :  by  Fagan 
14,  by  L'ndcrhill  3.  Time  of  game:  1  hour 
30  minutes.  I'mpire:  McOuinness.  Scorer: 
Dalton. 


The  sliding  of  Raines  showed  some 
real  coaching  and  a  skill  that  comes 
in  handy.  He  was  down  and  up  on 
second  with  hardly  a  loss  of  motion. 


Rain  Stops  Game  with 
Millbury 

Saturday  afternoon  baseball  has 
been  received  in  town  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  24  there 
were  over  500  people  present  to  see 
the  season  open  against  Millbury. 

Getting  away  to  a  poor  start  in  the 
first  inning,  Whitins  came  back  with 
two  runs  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth, 
but  had  to  gather  up  bag  and  baggage 
for  the  locker  room  in  the  face  of  a 
young  cloudburst. 

The  score  stood  3  to  2  in  favor  of 
Millbury.  All  of  the  fans  were  dis- 
appointed, but  were  well  pleased 
with  the  lineup  of  the  Whitins  team 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  a  little 
bolstering  here  and  there  would 
make  a  first-class  team  worthy  of 
the   most   critical   fan's  support. 


Much  interest  is  being  expressed 
in  a  series  with  Linwood  and  Rock- 
dale. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been 
passed  out  about  postponing  the 
ball  game  with  Milford  on  the 
seventh.  It  turned  out  to  be  good 
judgment,  as  it  rained  just  at  3.30 
p.  M.  However,  the  management 
was  righth-  raked  o\er  the  coals  for 
not  notifying  some  of  the  players. 
This  oversight  won't  happen  again, 
we  are  thinking. 

Too  bad  it  rained  the  twenty- 
second,  against  Millbury.  The  play- 
ers had  just  liegun  to  get  together, 
and  the  fans  were  hardly  able  to  size 
up  the  situation. 

The  battery  against  Blackstone 
looked  good  from  the  results.  Fagan 
went  a  little  too  good  at  first,  but 
eased  up  imder  a  good  lead. 

Dion  and  Cassid>-  hit  the  ball  on 
a  dead  line  and  earned  their  three 
bases  with  ease. 


Batting  Averages  to  Week  Ending 
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7 
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7 
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Crawford,  H. 

o 

o 
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Roche 

o 
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u 

T 

XXX 
.JOO 

Burns 

0 

Z 

.ooo 

Dundar 

1 
i 

XXX 

..J  JO 

Smitli 

o 
6 

.320 

Brennan 

47 

15 

.315 

Steele 

48 

14 

.294 

McKee 

28 

8 

.  ^oo 

Finney 

3Q 

11 

.286 

Feenstra 

16 

4 

.250 

0*Niel,  T. 

41 

10 

.244 

Jones 

36 

g 

224 

Vincent 

9 

2 

.222 

Denoncourt 

46 

10 

.220 

jVIarshall 

26 

5 

.216 

Kane 

52 

12 

9  1  f\ 

.  —  1  u 

O'Niel,  W. 

33 

.210 

Cornell 

5 

X 

.200 

Fowler 

31 

5 

.192 

Cruise 

26 

5 

.190 

A  nHpr^on 

65 

12 

180 

MrCarthv  R 

I»H,V-cll  Lily  ,  Ix. 

29 

5 

r*  riPQWvLr 

29 

5 

1  70 

^  JCL  I  tl^ldll*     1*1.  a 

5 

1 

1  67 
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5 

1 

1  67 

rV  pn  nprl  \/ 
I  vv:  i  I  ncu  y 

15 

2 

154 

Saragian,  P. 

7 

1 

.143 

Johnston,  H. 

14 

2 

.142 

Ra  rl  ow 

22 

3 

^»  J  ^  v_j w  wan 

16 

2 

.126 

V_.  CXI  1  I\, 

1 

.125 

r^ra  wfnrH  W 

1 

1  7^ 

.  1  z  o 

IVIcOuire 

26 

3 

.114 

Farrell 

26 

3 

!ll4 

Larochelle 

9 

1 

.111 

McCarthy,  F. 

10 

1 

.100 

Jollimore 

22 

2 

.090 

Simmons 

23 

2 

.086 

Walsh 

12 

1 

.083 

Campo 

13 

1 

.077 

Downes 

14 

1 

.071 

Martin 

16 

1 

.063 

-«  Snapped 

League  Standing  Week  Ending 

August  7 

1920 

Team 

Won  Lost 

% 

Fatinias 

8  2 

.800 

Murads 

6  4 

.600 

Omars 

4  4 

.500 

Meccas 

3  4 

.429 

Ziras 

3  4 

.429 

Moguls 

1  7 

.125 

Scores  to  August  7 

Murads 

4 

Meccas 

2 

Meccas 

11 

Fatimas 

8 

Murads 

8 

Moguls 

5 

Ziras 

7 

Omars 

3 

Murads 

7 

Ziras 

6 

Fatimas 

4 

Omars 

1 

Meccas 

5 

Moguls 

1 

Fatimas 

9 

Ziras 

3 

Moguls 

2 

Ziras 

1 

Omars 

6 

Meccas 

4 

P'atimas 

12 

Murads 

1 

Murads 

10 

Omars 

1 

Ziras 

5 

Fatimas 

5 

Fatimas 

3 

Moguls 

2 

Fatimas 

7 

Meccas 

4 

Murads 

7 

Meccas 

2 

Omars 

6 

Moguls 

0 

Fatimas 

12 

Omars 

3 

Ziras 

9 

Murads 

8 

Murads 

5 

Fatimas 

2 

Ziras 

6 

Moguls 

2 

Fatimas 

10 

Moguls 

3 

Ziras 

5 

Meccas 

5 

Diamond 

ilii 

i 

Omars 

7  Murads 

6 

Omars 

6  Moguls 

2 

Fatimas 

3  Ziras 

2 

Meccas 

7  Murads 

2 

Pitchers' 

Averages  to  August 

7 

Name 

Won 

Lost 

% 

Vincent 

3 

0 

1.000 

Feenstra 

1 

0 

1.000 

Buma 

6 

2 

.750 

Murray,  VV. 

5 

2 

.715 

Steele 

5 

5 

.500 

Kiernan 

1 

1 

.500 

McGowan 

1 

1 

.500 

Melia 

1 

1 

.500 

Benner 

1 

2 

.333 

Vampo 

1 

2 

.333 

Jones 

0 

4 

.000 

Malmgren 

0 

2 

.000 

McKee 

0 

1 

.000 

Murray,  J. 

0 

1 

.000 

Cummings 

0 

1 

.000 

"A  man  on  first  and  third,"  said  he, 
"Here's    where    we    work  the 
squeeze." 
"Oh,  Charlie,  dear,  not  right  out  here, 
It  is  so  public,  please." 

Cornell  Widow. 
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Reunion  of  Men  Who  Have  Worked  25  Yi 


First  Row,  Sitting 
I,  Patrick  Moriarity;  2,  Timothy  Gorman;  3.  James  Jolinston;  4,  Charles  B.  Cleave- 
land;  5,  Lewis  ¥.  Dickinson*;  6,  James  Crichton*;  7,  William  H.  Sheelian*;  8.  Joseph 
Hanna;  9,  William  McSheehy;  10,  Edward  Drohan;  11,  James  E.  Cahill*;  12,  Henry  A. 
Cook;  13,  Peter  Topp. 

*Living. 

tWorking  for  Whitin  Machine  Works  today. 
JGuests  of  the  occasion. 


Second  Row,  Sitting 
1.  Charles  C.  Blunt;  2.  William  L.  TaftJ;  3.  Charles  H.  Pollock;  4.  Robert  Houston; 
S,  Geo.  W.  CumnockJ;  6,  John  Fisher*;  7,  William  Walker;  8,  David  Smith;  "J,  Joseph 
Mosso;  10,  Oscar  Taft;  11,  James  Ward*t;  12,  David  Dines;  13,  Peter  Lebeau;  14. 
Robert  Welch;  IS,  Sylvester  Keith;  16,  Charles  .Austin;  17,  George  M.  Carr;  18.  John 
Bamfrey;  19,  George  Livingstone;  20,  James  Cahill;  21,  Wm.  Henr>-  Benton;  22, 
Thomas  Dixon;  23,  Bart.  McSheehy. 


Rare  Photograph  and  In- 
teresting Account  of  W. 
M.  W.  Reunion  of  1896 

WENTY-FOUR  years 
ago  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  an  interesting 
gathering  of  Whitin 
Machine  Works  em- 
ployees were  assembled 
together  at  Picnic  Point.  Of  the  92 
men  shown  in  the  photograph,  25  are 
living  today,  and  10  are  still  work- 
ing in  the  shop. 

The  Worcester  Evening  Gazette 
of  August  22,  1896,  printed  an  ac- 
count of  this  picnic  and  a  list  of  the 
men  in  the  shop  who  had  worked  for 
the  Machine  Works  for  25  years  and 
over,  giving  at  the  same  time  the 
year  of  entrance  of  each  man  into 
the  shop.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
account  and,  thanks  to  Hosea  Ken- 
ney,  who  brought  in  the  old  paper, 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  article 
here: 

"Nothing  quite  so  interesting  or 
remarkable  in  the  way  of  a  reunion 


has  perhaps  ever  been  held  in  this 
vicinity  as  the  recent  celebration  of 
the  25-year  veteran  employees  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  at  Whit- 
insville.  It  is  rather  an  unusual 
thing  for  even  one  man  to  pass  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  employ  of  any 
one  concern,  but  a  little  investigation 
disclosed  the  surprising  fact  that  up- 
wards of  100  men  had  rounded  out 
the  stated  period  at  the  works  men- 
tioned, and  some  much  longer.  The 
discovery  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
jollification  meeting  which  brought 
together  about  90  of  the  old-timers. 

"The  Whitin  Machine  Works  were 
founded  in  1832  by  the  late  John  C. 
Whitin,  who  was  born  in  1807  and 
died  in  1882.  He  began  business  in  a 
very  small  way  and  with  little  means 
at  his  command,  but  li\  ed  to  see  the 
worksgrow under hismanagement  into 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  state. 
Prosperity  from  the  first  seemed 
to  smile  upon  the  works,  and  wise 
heads  and  hands  have  always  been  at 
the  helm.  Financial  embarrassn^ent, 
strikes  or  shutdowns  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness have  been  an  unknown  quantit>  . 
Year  by  year  there  has  been  growth. 
The  little  shop  in  which  the  first  pick- 


er was  made  and  the  small  band  of  men 
who  helped  to  buikl  the  machine  ha\  e 
given  place  to  great  brick  structures 
and  an  army  of  nearly  1,500  hands. 
The  works  have  long  been  famous  as 
one  of  the  most  extensive  plants  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton- 
mill  machiner>-  in  the  world,  and  were 
never  in  a  more  thriving  condition 
than  at  the  present  time. 

"The  growth  of  the  village  has 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  ^Iachine 
Works,  and  it  has  grown  from  a  little 
hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses  into  the 
Whitinsville  of  today,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  homes,  miles  of 
well-kept  streets,  fine  school-houses, 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  its 
population  of  some  3,000  prosperous 
people.  The  open  saloon  in  Whitins- 
ville is  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
as  snowballs  in  summer,  and  the 
illegal  whiskey  dealer  in  the  village 
who  can  long  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities  has  apparently  yet  to 
be  born.  The  life  of  the  village  cen- 
ters around  the  big  shops,  as  they  are 
called;  in  fact,  the  existence  of  every- 
thing and  ever>bod>-  in  the  place 
seems  to  depend  on  the  works.  In 
politics,  as  goes  the  shop  so  goes  the 
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First  Row,  Standing 
1,  Henry  F.  Woodmancy;  2,  B.  L.  M.  Smith*;  3.  Josiah  Lasell*tt;  4,  Robert  Hamil- 
ton; 5,  George  Marston  Whitin  *i;  6,  Frank  A.  Cross*t;  7,  Lewis  C.  Fletcher;  8,  Amos 
W.  Dorr;  9.  George  A.  Armsby;  10,  Cyrus  F.  Baker;  11.  Robert  Sproat;  12,  William 
Balmer*t;  13,  Moses  Cram;  14,  Richard  Donavan*;  15,  Horace  P.  Whipple*!;  16,  J. 
Howard  Burbank*;  17.  Theodore  B.  Lawton;  18,  Joshua  T.  Carter;  19,  Charles  E. 
Pollock;  20,  Michael  McGinnis;  21,  James  L.  Watson;  22.  Robert  Ferguson;  23.  L. 
Warren  Smith;  24,  Davis  P.  Gray;  25,  James  Rankin*t;  26,  C.  A.  Taftt;  27.  William 
Dixon. 


Second  Row,  Standing 
1,  Henry  C.  Peck;  2,  R.  K.  Brown*t;  3,  Arthur  F.  Whitin*t;  4.  Asa  F.  Wood;  5,  Hosea 
S.  Wright ;  6,  George  C.  Kidd ;  7,  Dennis  O'Brien;  8,  George  Tliurber;  9.  Jerry  Connors*; 
10,  Edward  Baldwin;  11,  John  Johnston;  12,  William  Leonard*!;  13,  James  Curran*; 
14,  Joseph  E.  Schofield;  IS,  Edward  W.  Wood;  16,  Lewis  F.  Metcalf;  17.  Hosea  S. 
Kenney*!;  18,  Peter  Kipper;  19,  Thomas  Lunny;  20,  Henry  M.  Seagraves;  21,  Wm. 
Montgomery*;  22,  John  Donavan;  23,  James  Baldwin*;  24,  Thomas  Crompton*;  25, 
Joshua  Dale;  26,  Thomas  Prest*t;  27,  George  Parker;  28,  John  F.  Snelling;  29,  George 
B.  Searles. 


town.  The  works  never  lack  rep- 
resentation from  the  'ranks'  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  various  boards  of 
town  ofificers,  and  several  of  the  men 
have  been  elected  to  the  legislature. 

"The  men  employed  and  the  own- 
ers of  the  works  support  the  churches, 
and  with  their  families  fill  the  pews  on 
Sundays;  and  it  may  be  said  that  even 
the  ends  of  the  earth  feel  the  influence 
of  the  shops  through  the  weekly  dona- 
tions to  the  missionary  contribution 
boxes.  The  Machine  Works  gave  to 
Mr.  Whitin  his  wealth,  and  he  in  turn 
left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  gener- 
osity and  love  for  the  town  in  the 
shape  of  a  handsome  memorial  build- 
ing and  hall. 

"Sylvester  G.  Keith,  who  is  now 
taking  life  easy  at  his  pleasant  home 
in  town,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  living  representative  of 
the  pioneer  employes  at  the  shop  in 
1839.  He  left  there  six  years  ago  af- 
ter a  continuous  service  of  51  years. 
He  was  born  in  Thompson,  Ct.,  in 
1812,  and  is,  therefore,  84  years  of  age. 
He  gave  the  reporter  a  very  interesting 
talk  about  the  old  days  and  doings  at 
the  shop.  When  he  first  came  to  Whit- 
insville  it  was  indeed  the  day  of  small 


things.  There  were  but  a  few  houses, 
and  the  working  force  at  the  shop  con- 
sisted of  but  12  men,  including  the 
proprietor.  All  of  the  work  was  done 
in  a  little  wooden  building  that  stood 
near  the  site  of  the  present  works.  'I 
was  homesick  anddidn't  wanttostay,' 
said  Mr.  Keith,  'but  here  I  am  and 
have  been  here  through  all  of  the 
changes.'  The  men  of  those  early 
days,  as  Mr.  Keith  recalls  them,  were 
Arnold  Whipple,  Amos  Whipple, 
Harkless  Inman,  Benjamin  Innis, 
Amos  Arnold,  William  Nickolson,  Ed- 
ward Fuller,  John  Wilmarth, Sylvester 
G.  Keith,  and  John  C.  Whitin,  the 
latter  being  the  proprietor,  who  used 
to  work  as  hard  and  get  as  black  as 
any  of  us,  said  the  old  veteran. 

"  'Mr.  Whitin  was  poor  in  those 
days,'  said  Mr.  Keith,  and  the  men 
used  to  let  him  have  all  the  money 
they  could  spare  to  put  into  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  paid  them  6  per  cent  for 
the  use  of  it.  At  first  nothing  but 
pickers  were  made  and  not  many  of 
them,  but  the  business  grew  until  it 
is  what  you  see  today,  giving  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  men  and 
making  all  kinds  of  cotton  mill 
machinery.'    Mr.  Keith  was  enthusi- 


astic over  the  way  the  business  had 
been  conducted.  He  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  strike.  Money  was 
always  ready  on  pay  day,  and  no  man 
been  discharged  simply  because  he 
was  old. 

"  'About  as  near  as  we  ever  came 
to  a  strike,'  he  said,  'was  at  the  time 
the  10-hour  law  was  coming  into 
style.  We  were  working  12  hours, 
and  the  men  wanted  to  be  in  fashion. 
One  day  we  were  all  standing  about 
the  shop  when  Mr.  Whitin  came 
along  and  wanted  to  know  what  was 
the  matter.  Someone  said  we  wanted 
10  hours  for  a  day's  work.  "All 
right,  you  shall  have  it;  go  to  work," 
was  the  reply,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it,'  said  Mr.  Keith. 

"Mr.  Whitin  used  to  say  after- 
wards that  the  men  did  more  work 
in  10  hours  than  they  ever  did  in  12. 
'You  see,'  said  the  old  workman, 
'the  boys  when  they  worked  12  hours 
lost  a  good  deal  of  time  going  out 
after  "baiting,"  to  stand  them  till 
meal  time.'  Mr.  Keith  recalls  with 
pride  the  fact  that  he  built  the  first 
drawing  frame  that  ever  went  out 
of  the  shop,  and  he  is  equally  proud 

Continued  on  page  13,  column  I 
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West  Section  of  the 
Comber  Job 

The  west  section  of  the  comber 
job  under  the  foremanship  of  John 
P.  Glashower  has  been  established 
since  April  4,  1910.  A  good  number 
of  the  men  have  worked  there  since 
it  became  a  separate  department,  and 
17  out  of  37~6rthem  employed  on  this 
job  today  have  worked  in  the  shop 
10  years  or  over. 

Mr.  Glashower  came  to  this  town 
from  Holland  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  is  very  free  to  admit  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  language  and 
was  as  green  as  they  make  them. 
In  fact,  he  tells  a  joke  on  himself 
about  the  first  day's  work  in  the 
shop.  He  was  placed  on  a  milling 
machine  and  was  so  interested  in  his 
work  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  time. 
Pretty  soon  a  bell  began  to  ring,  the 
men  around  him  began  to  reach  for 
their  coats,  and,  thinking  there  must 
be  a  fire,  Glashower  ran  for  all  he  was 
worth  out  of  the  building,  only  to  be 
held  up  by  the  watchman  for  ex- 
planation of  his  haste. 

In  these  days  of  1893  the  boys 
received  six  cents  an  hour  for  their 
work  of  58  hours  a  week.  This  was 
later  cut  down  to  five  cents,  due  to 
shortage  of  work,  making  a  total  of 
$2.90  a  week. 

Mr.  Glashower  worked  for  Emory 
Burbank  on  looms  until  he  was  17 
years  of  age,  when  he  started  on  his 
time  as  a  machine  apprentice  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  course  was 
working  for  Dave  Smith  on  railway 
heads. 

About  1896  the  shop  was  getting 
ready  to  build  combers,  and  Mr. 


Glashower  was  placed  on  that  work 
under  foreman  Benj.  R.  Graves. 
In  1899  he  was  made  a  tool  maker  on 
combers  and  one  year  later  became 
second  hand  on  that  work,  replacing 
Geo.  Blanchard,  who  was  appointed 
foreman  of  another  department. 

Under  Mr.  Glashower  today  the  job 
is  turning  out  the  small  parts  for 
ribbon  laps,  sliver  laps,  and  lap 
winding  machines,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  the  comber  work.  When 
they  started  to  build  combs  back  in 
1899,  they  built  the  Hetherington 
comber  (Heilman  type).  This  ma- 
chine is  now  called  Model  A.  Since 
then  they  have  worked  on  several 
models,  and  Glashower  reports  that, 
if  the  models  keep  on  coming  as  they 
have  been  doing  in  recent  years, 
they  will  have  to  add  to  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Glashower  states  that  he  has 
had  from  30  to  80  men  working  for 
him,  that  his  relations  with  the  men 


John  P.  Glashower 


have  been  of  the  best,  and  that  the 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule  works 
out  well  in  his  daily  contact  with  the 
men;  and  regardless  of  a  man's  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  so-called  social 
standing,  if  he  delivers  the  goods  he 
believes  in  appreciating  his  work  and 
is  willing  to  help  him  along. 

The  service  record  of  the  men  on 
the  job  is  as  follows: 


Years  in 

Years  on 

Shop 

Job 

Vrs. 

Mos. 

Yrs.  Mos. 

H.  B.  Kenney 

50 

10 

4 

P.  Feddema 

29 

5 

J.  P.  Glashower 

27 

5 

10 

4 

A.  Kooistra 

25 

9 

8 

3 

John  Vandermeen 

25 

6 

D.  \  an  Dyke 

19 

3 

10 

4 

L.  D.  Warren 

19 

10 

4 

T.  Wiersma 

18 

6 

6 

D.  Westra 

18 

10 

4 

H.  Zylstra 

14 

6 

6 

6 

James  Krull 

14 

8 

t 

«5 

Robt.  Couture 

13 

2 

A.  J.  Gamelin 

12 

2 

10 

M.  Zylstra 

12 

1 

Joyn  Hyde 

11 

Fred  Kramer 

10 

10 

Foppe  Kramer 

10 

9 

Sikke  de  Jong 

8 

8 

Leroy  Clark 

8 

4 

Joseph  D>kstra 

7 

10 

7 

10 

Harrv  Jongsma 

7 

2 

4 

8 

D.  Zylstra 

5 

8 

2 

8 

John  Van  der  Plocg 

5 

6 

5 

Harr\-  Garabedian 

5 

5 

Walle  Baker 

5 

5 

Leo  Baker 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Grietsen  Osterman 

4 

9 

4 

Philip  Ledoux 

2 

11 

P.  J.  Glashower 

1 

6 

1 

6 

L.  Glashower 

1 

3 

1 

3 

.A.  Sohigian 

1 

1 

Hein  X'anderbaan 

1 

1 

Mrs.  John  X'anderveen 

8 

S 

Miss  Hendriko  Xvdam 

6 

6 

Mrs.  H.  Xydam  ' 

5 

5 

Andrew  de  Jong 

■» 

3 

Mrs.  G.  Vanderklok 

2 

2 
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W.  M.  W.  Reunion  in  1896 

Continued  from  page  II,  column  ,5 

of  the  fact  that  the  buyers  of  the 
frames  told  him  that  they  were  the 
best  they  had  ever  used.  His  memory 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  taught  school  in  Whit- 
insville.  He  also  says  that  Mr. 
Beecher  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Chapel  Hall  in  the  building  now 
used  by  the  bank.  Mr.  Beecher 
first  met  Mrs.  Bullard,  of  Sutton, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  in 
Whitinsville.  Mr.  Keith  recalls  the 
days  of  the  old  stage  coaches  and  will 
neA^er  forget  the  day  that  he  went  to 
Worcester  to  see  the  first  train  of 
cars  come  into  the  city.  Mr.  Keith 
has  been  married  twice,  and  his 
second  wife  is  still  living  and,  like  her 
husband,  enjoys  comfortable  health. 

"George  M.  Carr  can  look  back 
over  a  record  of  52  years  of  faithful 
service  in  the  old  shop  and  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  the  many  venerable 
skilled  mechanics  to  be  found  at  the 
works.  He  has  just  passed  his 
seventieth  birthday  and  is  still  in  the 
harness  as  foreman  of  a  department. 
The  reporter  found  Mr.  Carr  at  his 
post  of  duty  a  few  days  since  and  was 
accorded  a  brief  interview,  in  which 
the  old  foreman  spoke  of  his  long 
and  pleasant  connection  with  the 
works,  which  he  has  seen  grow  from 
a  very  small  beginning.  He  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  he  first  entered  the 
shop  as  an  apprentice  and  said,  with 
a  laugh,  that  he  was  probably  the 
oldest  one  in  the  shop  now. 

"He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  C.  Whitin,  the 
founder  of  the  business,  who,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  breathed  and  that  in  the  early 
days  he  used  to  work  with  his  coat 
off  side  by  side  with  his  men.  The 
good  feeling  that  has  always  existed 
between  the  employees  and  the  own- 
ers began,  he  said,  at  the  very  outset 
and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
had  been  treated  in  a  considerate 
and  consistent  manner.  Mr.  Carr 
has  never  held  any  town  offices, 
having  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  about 
all  that  he  could  do  to  attend  to  his 
own  affairs.  He  has  been  married 
nearly  50  years  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  celebration  of  his  golden  wed- 
ding at  no  distant  day.  He  is  still 
hale  and  hearty  and  apparently 
good  for  many  more  years  of  useful- 
ness at  the  old  shop  which  he  says  it 
makes  him  homesick  to  think  of 
leaving. 

"Another  of  the  old  veterans  and 
one  of  the  most  honored  citizens 
of  the  town  is  Davis  P.  Gray,  who 
dates  his  connection  with  the  shop 
from  1849.  For  25  years  he  was 
foreman  of  the  foundry  department, 
from  which  position  he  resigned  in 


1888.  Mr.  Gray  was  born  in  Easton 
68  years  ago  and  came  from  that 
place  to  Whitinsville.  He  has  held 
all  of  the  prominent  town  offices 
and  has  twice  represented  his  district 
in  the  legislature,  first  in  1871  and 
again  in  1888.  He  was  appointed 
postmaster  by  President  Harrison 
in  1890  and  held  the  office  for  four 
years.  Mr.  Gray  is  supposed  to  know 
a  thing  or  two  about  politics,  but  is 
not  given  to  proclaiming  himself 
from  the  housetops.  He  is  the  staunch- 
est  kind  of  a  Republican  and  is 
certain  that  McKinley  will  sweep 
the  country  this  fall. 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
men  who  have  been  employed  at 
the  works  for  25  years  or  more,  with 
date  of  commencement  of  service:" 


Sylvester  G.  Keith 
James  M.  Remington 
George  M.  Carr 
Michael  Harrington 
William  Riley 
Peter  I.ebeau 
Charles  E.  Pollock 
Davis  P.  Gray 
Robert  Brown 
James  Cahill 
David  Smith 
Oscar  F.  Taft 
T.  B.  Lawton 
Hosea  Wright 
John  Donavan 
Joseph  Hanna 
B.  L.  M.  Smith 
Robert  Foster 
Charles  Austin 
Joseph  G.  Allen 
Timothy  Ragan 
Henry  C.  Peck 
Charles  H.  Pollock 
Jerry  Connors 
George  A.  Arnshy 
James  Leonard 
Joshua  Carter 
James  Ward 
George  Thurber 
George  Kidd 


April, 
April, 
April, 
July, 
April, 
May, 
May, 
January, 
February, 
March, 
March, 
November, 
March, 
January, 
January, 
December, 
September, 
January, 
May, 
July, 
May, 
October, 
April, 
August, 
January, 
April, 
August, 
October, 
September, 
April, 


1836 
1839 
1849 
1848 
1846 
1818 
1849 
1849 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1851 
1850 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1859 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1863 


James  Johnston 
Henry  Woodmancy 
Cyrus  F.  Raker 
William  Dixon 
Carlos  Heath 
Fred  ('•.  Houghton 
Leverett  Remington 
George  B.  Searls 
Joshua  Dale 
William  Walker 
Conn  Daicy 
Alex  Smith 
Henry  A.  Cook 
Arthur  J.  Clark 
Edward  Baldwin 
Jerrv  Savage 
J.  H.  Burbank 
Charles  Cleaveland 
Dennis  O'Brien 
Robert  Sproat 
John  Snelling 
George  Parker 
S.  L.  Snow 
Frank  A.  Cross 
Henry  Seagrave 
John  Bamfrev 
1.  H.  Lowe 
Peter  Kipper 
E.  W.  Wood 
David  Dines 
Bart  McSheehy 
John  Johnston 
Amos  Dorr 
Patrick  Moriarty 
R.  K.  Brown 
William  Leonard 
George  Montgomery 
James  Leary 
L.  Warren  Smith 
William  McSheehy 
Daniel  McSheehy 
Joseph  Mosso 
James  Rankin 
Thomas  Lunney 
John  S.  Fisher 
James  McCann 
Alex  Patterson 
George  Livingstone 
Moses  Cram 
Lewis  Metcalf 
Edward  Hall 
Robert  Ferguson 
William  Riley,  Jr. 
Hosea  Kenney 


April,  1861 
April,  186.3 


April,  1863 
July,  1867 

April,  1863 
July,  1863 
March,  1864 


July 
January 
April 
October 
February 
April 
March 
July 
August 
July 
July 
June 
April 
September 
August 
No\'ember 
March 
August 
July 


1864 
1864 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 


July,  1866 
December,  1869 
July,  1866 
May,  1867 
June,  1863 
July,  1867 
May,  1867 


March,  1869 
September,  1865 
September,  1868 

 ,  1868 

April,  1870 
July,  1868 
June,  1870 
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Since  McNeilley,  of  the  speeders, 
has  been  using  Kotalko,  the  hair  is 
now  beginning  to  grow  on  the  bald 
spots.  The  McNeilley  twins  are 
working  on  the  speeder  job. 

There  is  a  rumor  around  that 
Jefferson  is  running  a  jitney  between 
Whitins  and  Woonsocket. 


Notes  from  Wood's  Office 

Everett  Johnston  and  Erwin  Brag- 
don  have  returned  to  work  after 
spending  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in 
the  wilds  of  Maine. 

John  Connors  spent  his  two  weeks' 
vacation  on  the  shores  of  the  Meadow. 
John  reports  having  enjoyed  the 
outdoor  life. 

Miss  Nellie  Vail  (our  stenog)  passed 
her  vacation  at  her  summer  home  on 
"  Breezy  Lawn." 

Dolliver,  Hamilton,  and  Mateer 
are  going  into  the  poultry  business. 
Mateer  recently  gave  a  lecture  on 
how  to  take  care  of  chickens. 

Jollimore  attended  the  two  days 
of  horse  racing  recently  held  at 
Woonsocket.  However,  he  was  un- 
able to  account  for  himself  the  next 
day. 

Newell  Wood  took  his  office  force 
down  the  river  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  shore  dinner.  Dolliver 
reported  having  a  great  dinner.  We 
also  understand  that  it  was  quite  a  job 
to  pull  Brennan  from  the  hobby- 
horses. Unforeseen  developments 
around  East  Douglas  held  up  Dalton 
from  taking  the  trip. 


One  of  Joe  Melia's  friends  got 
quite  excited  as  he  left  the  Prospect 
Theater  with  Joe  recently.  "You 
left  your  car  running  all  through  the 
show,  Joe!"  was  his  exclamation  as 
they  came  up  to  the  car.  Further 
investigation  proved  that  water  was 
flowing  into  the  sewer  from  the  gutter. 


Foundry  Notes 

Ed  Jennings  seems  to  be  in  hard 
luck  with  his  Buick  lately.  He  was 
out  riding  with  a  lady  friend  one 
evening  when  his  motor  stopped, 
and  Ed  couldn't  seem  to  find  out  the 
trouble.  His  friend  said,  "Ed,  what 
is  the  trouble  with  it?"  "I  can't  get 
it  to  spark,"  says  Ed.  She  promptly 
replied  that  it  reminded  her  of  a 
fellow  she  knew. 

Who  pulled  down  the  fence  in 
Woonsocket,  Ed? 

More  Buick  news.  Joe  Brown  and 
C.  B.  Stewart  have  received  their 
new  Buicks. 

Dan  Connors  can  be  seen  speeding 
around  in  his  new  Ford  Sedan. 

Bill  Campbell  and  family  are 
spending  a  vacation  at  Narragansett 
Pier. 

Henry  Lemoine  made  a  great  hit 
at  East  Douglas  when  he  placed 
the  part  of  "lagoo"  in  the  pageant 
of  "Hiawatha."  He  was  a  little 
nervous,  but  no  one  would  e\er 
know  it  if  they  saw  him  perform.  But 
I  can't  say  the  same  to  those  who 
heard  him  speak  his  part. 

John  Moore  is  repairing  autos  for 
a  side  line.  Expert  information  and 
service  can  be  secured  from  John. 

Elea.  Misiakian  has  returned  from 
his  vacation  spent  at  the  beach. 

Bert  Hill  and  Tom  Drohan  have 
joined  the  detective  force  and  can 
be  seen  doing  duty  at  the  west  end 
every  evening. 

Bill  Deane  spends  his  Sundays 
enjoying  the  surf  at  Newport.  What 
about  it,  Bill? 

Pat  McGuinness  looks  like  a  real 
"champ"  I)ehind  the  plate.  Last 
week  he  stopped  a  cur\e  with  his 
mask,  and  the  result  was  tiie>-  took 
two  stitches  in  his  eyebrow. 

Maurice  Mclntyre  has  bought 
"C>"  Hemenway's  Ford;  Mac  sa>s 
it  is  a  rattling  good  car. 

"Bill"  Donlon,  who  Io\es  the 
ladies,  met  one  of  his  friends  the  other 
night.  "Bill"  said,  "Every  time  I 
see  you  it  makes  my  heart  beat  with 
joy."  She  replied,  "Yes,  Bill;  e\er>- 
time  I  meet  \ou  I  tr\-  to  beat  it  m\- 
self." 

From  now  on,  Dick  McGrath,  of 
the  Pattern  Loft,  will  be  known  as 
"Hi-A-Waters." 


Office  Notes 

Bright  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  31  two  little  girls  started  out 
for  Hampton  Beach  in  search  of 
adventure.  Under  the  arm  of  one 
was  a  lunch  box  with  the  instructions 
to  "read  when  hungry,"  with  which 
they  could  occupy  themselves  when 
they  tired  of  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows. The  "pacifiers"  they  had  with 
them  were  also  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief  during  the  long,  wearisome 
journey.  From  the  latest  reports 
issuing  from  their  destination  we 
understand  that  one  has  gained  ten 
pounds,  the  other  seventeen,  and 
that  they  are  having  the  time  of  their 
young  lives. 

Mildred  Quackenbush  was  at  East 
Gloucester,  which  is  also  the  summer- 
ing place  of  Creighton  Hale  and 
Ethel  Clayton.  Perhaps  some  day 
Whitinsville  will  have  one  of  its 
nati\  e  sons  in  the  movies. 

Hampton  Beach  is  also  the  vaca- 
tion place  of  Miss  Bessie  Aldrich. 

Oak  Bluffs  is  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts  of  Whitins\ille-ites.  "Sis" 
Brown,  of  the  Production  Depart- 
ment, was  there  recently  and  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  Hargreavcs. 

Gwendolyn  Searles  has  flown  to 
Kennebunkport,  Me.,  on  her  vaca- 
tion, and  we're  all  hoping  that  her 
expectation  of  freezing  doesn't  come 
true. 

Newport  is  extremely  popular  also; 
Mary  Meade,  Kay  Walsh,  and  Lena 
Roche  honored  the  place  with  their 
presence. 

Mr.  Beaudr>-  spent  his  vacation 
up  on  the  ponds,  opposite  Johnnie's 
Island. 

Alice  Magill  rentetl  the  Harbor 
\  iew  Hotel  at  East  Gloucester  for 
her  vacation. 


One  (hunp  morning  lately  a  man 
was  seen  working  around  the  lott 
partly  dressed.  On  investigation  it 
was  found  he  wore  no  pajamas  and 
was  minus  his  stockings.  For  shoes 
he  wore  light  sandals  cut  low.  Mr. 
Brown,  when  asked  regarding  the 
clothes-desperado,  said  he  thought  he 
saw  McGrath  between  the  bays 
hanging  out  his  week's  washing. 
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Suffrage  En  Route 

Shavings  from  the 
Screw  Job 

RRRRRRR!  Hello!  Yes;  this  is 
the  screw  job.  What's  that?  Mrs. 
Hammond  went  on  a  trip  to  Saunders- 
town  digging  for  clams?  Yes,  I  got 
that.  You  say  she  sits  down  in  the 
water  while  digging  'em?  Rather 
clammy,  I  should  say — go  on.  Oh, 
yes;  she  had  such  a  good  time  that 
she  missed  the  last  boat  (Oh,  boy). 
Hello  (RRRRRR),  Hello!!  I  say. 
Central,  connect  me  up  again.  The 
party  has  rung  ofif?  That's  too  bad. 
Now  we  don't  know  whether  she  came 
home  on  her  bicycle  or  not.  Thanks. 
Goodbye. 

Page  Mr.  Streeter  and  tell  him  to 
bring  Mike  along,  as  Bill  McNaul  re- 
quires help.  Several  gathered  around 
the  machine  that  had  broken 
down  on  poor  Bill.  Mike  said  to 
Louis,  "Some  break,  eh!"  Louis 
turned  to  Bill  and  said,  "How  did  it 
happen?"  "I  don't  know,  Louis," 
said  Bill;  "it  was  all  right  until  it 
went  wrong." 

Lend  me  your  ears,  boys,  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret.  It's  about  a  hope 
chest,  and  it  belongs  to  Miss  J. 
Laferriere.  Yes!  You  guessed  it  first 
shot;  and  she  did  put  more  blan- 
kets in  it,  but  she  has  us  all  guessing 
as  to  the  happy  day.   'Fess  up,  Jenna. 

Madigan  came  around  the  other 
day  and  said  he  wasn't  going  to  take 
any  vacation  this  year.  No  wonder; 
from  what  we  hear  he's  taking  it  in 
installments  up  at  West  Upton  depot. 


If  you  ever  see  a  cloud  of  dust  pass 
by  with  a  lot  of  noise  in  the  center, 
you  will  know  our  friend  R.  Young, 
of  fire  repair  fame,  is  out  giving  his 
Metz  an  airing. 

Our  hero  of  the  clothes  pole  and 
revolver  duel  over  Plummeis  says 
Dr.  Barry  has  never  seen  hide  as 
thick  as  his.  No  matter  how  thick 
x'our  hide  is.  Alec,  there  is  no  denying 
a  32. 

We  wondered  why  Susie  had  such 
a  long  face  these  days;  now  we  know. 
But  it's  too  bad  you  should  fall  down 
stairs  and  skin  your  elbow  in  your 
haste  to  answer  the  telephone,  Susie. 
We  sympathize  with  you. 


Home  Garden  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  Whitin  Home 
Garden  Club  was  held  July  30  in 
Memorial  Building.  The  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  when  the  gardens 
are  to  be  judged  was  accepted  as 
follows.  Four  prizes  are  to  be  given 
for  the  best-looking  gardens:  first 
prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $7;  third 
prize,  $5;  fourth  prize,  $3. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  Club 
members  have  put  their  whole  allot- 
ment into  potatoes,  it  was  decided 
to  put  up  special  prizes  of  $5,  $3,  and 
$2  for  the  best  potato  patches. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  whose  name  had 
been  put  up  for  membership  in  a 
previous  meeting,  was  voted  into 
membership  in  accordance  with  the 
by-laws  of  the  club. 

When  all  business  had  been  trans- 
acted, Mr.  Midgley,  of  the  Worcester 
County  .Farm  Bureau,  gave  a  highly 
interesting  talk  on  fertilizer  seeds, 
methods  of  combating  insects,  and 
the  best  methods  of  harvesting  and 
storing  vegetables.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  club  asked  Mr.  Midgley 
some  rather  technical  questions,  which 
also  brought  out  some  extremely  good 
methods  that  our  members  use.  Sec- 
retary Joseph  T.  Cahill  confessed 
that,  after  following  the  advice  of 
recognized  experts  for  years,  he  finally 
turned  a  Bolshevist  in  his  methods 
and  administered  hen  manure  in 
heroic  doses  to  some  struggling  rasp- 
berry bushes  that  he  had  been  coaxing 
along  for  the  last  few  years,  and  for 
the  first  time  got  a  crop.    The  same 


Regular  Fellows 

Eight  of  the  milling  girls  of  the 
needle  job  went  out  for  blueberries 
recently,  disguised  in  overalls. 

From  the  evidence  in  the  snapshot 
printed  above,  we  expect  some  farm- 
er was  minus  several  watermelons. 
From  our  own  experience  we  would 
like  to  warn  the  young  ladies  that 
trousers  or  overalls  are  not  a  good  dis- 
guise to  go  watermelon  hunting  in. 
They  are  apt  to  be  torn  by  rock  salt 
or  missiles  of  that  description. 

No  snakes  were  encountered  on 
this  expedition. 

Two  members  of  the  party,  Mrs. 
Farley  and  Mrs.  Willard,  showed 
their  pluck  by  saving  the  life  of  a  boy 
who  was  going  down  for  the  third 
time  in  the  waters  just  ofif  the  roadway 
on  the  Sutton  road  between  the  two 
halves  of  New  Pond. 

They  succeeded  in  grabbing  his 
hand  and  pulled  him  out  to  safety. 
Excitement  reigned  supreme  for  some 
time  afterward,  but  the  boy  soon  re- 
vived and  was  able  to  walk  home. 
The  girls  report  that  they  had  to  have 
a  picnic  at  once  to  relieve  their  feel- 
ings. 

We  congratulate  Mrs.  Willard  and 
Mrs.  Farley  on  their  achievement 
and  endorse  the  overall  movement 
for  out  of  door  activities. 


treatment  applied  to  tomato  vines 
brought  forth  vines  8  feet  high,  but 
they  forgot  to  bring  the  tomatoes 
with  them. 

David  Marshall  has  a  rare  insect 
which  is  taking  away  the  leaves  of 
his  cabbage  plants.  We  guess  Dave 
is  supporting  a  woodchuck. 

Chris  Miller  planted  some  purple- 
top  turnips  that  have  grown  so  fast 
the  roots  refuse  to  stay  in  the  ground. 
Chris  thinks  they  throw  too  man}- 
Jakey  bottles  in  his  garden  for  good, 
respectable  turnips  to  keep  within  the 
law. 

But  Kortekamp,  from  up  Ouobin 
way,  told  a  story  about  a  whopping 
yield  of  potatoes  that  makes  us  believe 
Ponzi  invested  his  millions  in  potato 
patches. 
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More  Interesting  Ac- 
counts of  Life  on 
The  Fiji  Islands 

FTER  the  festival,  or  the 
Meki  Meki,  we  were  in- 
vited to  the  chief's 
house,  where  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  district 
were  going. 

When  we  got  there,  we  found  it 
crowded  with  Fijians  of  both  sexes, 
who  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  chief's  house  was  built  similarly 
to  all  Fiji  houses,  only  larger  than  the 
majority. 

The  house  was  about  70  x  30  feet. 
The  framework  was  made  of  round 
lumber  taken  from  the  woods.  Holes 
were  dug  for  the  posts;  the  rails  and 
rafters  were  not  nailed  but  tied  with 
sinnet,  a  vegetable  fiber  used  as  we 
do  string  or  rope.  The  roof,  sides 
and  ends  are  thatched  with  long 
grass.  The  thickness  of  the  thatch  on 
the  roof  was  12  inches,  so  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  would  not  penetrate 
inside.  At  each  end  is  a  doorway 
3  or  4  feet  in  height.  Inside  there 
is  only  one  room.  When  they  retire 
at  night  they  separate  the  sleeping 
quarters  with  curtains.  The  floor 
of  the  house  is  covered  with  matting 
made  from  grass  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10 
inches.  The  first  layers  are  of  a 
coarse  texture,  but  better  ones  are 
used  nearer  the  top. 

The  topmost  mat  is  the  finest  and 
ornamented  with  colors  of  various  pat- 
terns. When  walking  on  the  mats  there 
is  a  spring  at  every  step;  and  they 
are  cool  and  soft  to  lie  or  sit  upon.  I 
ought  to  have  said  that  a  part  of  the 
floor  is  left  bare.  They  use  this  for 
fire,  where  they  do  all  their  cooking. 
There  is  no  chimney  to  carry  the 
smoke  away.  It  just  rises  and  wan- 
ders away  among  the  rafters  and  gets 
away  as  best  it  can  through  any  leaks 
in  the  sides  of  the  roof. 

When  we  entered,  we  went  to  the 
chief  of  Nasori,  with  whom  we  were 
well  acquainted.  He  invited  us  to  sit 
near  to  him  and  the  other  chiefs. 
The  people  were  squatted  five  or  six 
deep  all  around,  the  chiefs  near  the 
center  on  a  raised  portion.  Nearly 
everyone  was  smoking  shilothis;  that 


is,  cigars,  which  they  make  as  they 
require  them,  from  tobacco  leaf, 
which  could  be  bought  for  20  cents  a 
pound.  The  women  and  girls  smoked 
as  well  as  the  men  . 

After  half  an  hour's  social  talk  the 
native  minister  appeared,  and  every- 
one became  quiet  and  reverent.  He 
spoke  for  about  ten  minutes,  after 
which  they  sang  a  hymn  and  then  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  I 
will  try  to  give  you.  "A  tama  eki 
mama  na  loma,  langi  mi  vaka  vaki, 
taki  na  yathamu  mi  yathu  mia  na 
numba  veitalia  i  vara  vura  sa  ma  na 
loma  lanyi  na  loloma  ni  nunda,  turany 
na  ko  na  Kalou  ko  tamanda  Kei  na 
veilomani,  yalu  tambo  mu  tiko  vei 
keindo  keinzo  onga  ka  tawa  mundo." 

Then  the  ceremony  of  yangona 
drinking  began.  The  official  brewer 
of  the  district  squatted  tailor  fashion 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  just  in 
front  of  the  chiefs.  A  few  minutes 
later  four  girls  walked  slowly  towards 
the  man,  carrying  between  them  a 
large  bowl  three  feet  in  diameter, 
made  out  of  one  solid  piece  of  wood 
and  containing  the  yangona  root. 
They  placed  the  bowl  gently  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  man  and  then 
seated  themselves,  two  on  each  side. 
Then  the  girls  took  some  of  the  root, 
which  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  put 
it  into  their  mouths,  and  commenced 
to  solemnly  chew  it. 

When  the>'  had  chewed  the  con- 
tents of  their  mouths  into  a  pulp, 
they  dropped  it  into  their  hands  and 
threw  it  into  the  bowl.  They  then 
took  more  pieces  and  continued  until 
the)'  had  finished  all  llie\-  iiad  l)r()uglit 
in  ;  then  the>'  got  up  and  marched  out, 
returning  in  a  little  time,  each  with 
a  bamboo  four  feet  long,  containing 
water,  which  they  poured  into  the 
bowl.  Then  the  man  began  to  sing, 
telling  in  his  song  of  the  \  irtues  of 
yangona.  After  the  song  two  \ery 
handsome  girls,  their  hair  decorated 
with  scarlet  flowers  and  wearing 
sashes  of  scented  leaves,  began  to 
dance. 

All  this  time  tlie  brewer  was  mixing 
the  contents  of  tiie  bowl  with  his 
hands.  When  the  yangona  was 
ready,  at  a  signal  from  the  chief  all 
became  quiet.  Then  the  girls  once 
more  left  the  room,  returning  with 
the  half  of  a  cocoanut  shell,  which 


they  used  as  drinking  cups.  Three 
of  the  girls  sat  down;  the  other 
girl  went  to  the  bowl  a.id  held  her 
cup  over  the  yangona.  The  man  put 
both  of  his  hands  together,  dipped 
them  into  the  liquid,  and  filled  the 
cup;  then  she  took  it  to  the  head 
chief  of  the  district.  When  he  had 
finished  drinking,  she  returned  and 
had  it  refilled. 

This  was  continued  until  all  the 
chiefs  and  white  men  had  been 
served.  When  we  had  finished  drink- 
ing the  contents  of  the  cup,  we  turned 
it  upside  down  to  show  there  was  none 
left.  The  people  present  shouted, 
"Sa  houti  na  yangona,"  and  we  re- 
plied, "Venaka  indena  venaka  na 
yangona  na  Kia  vite,"  meaning  that 
the  yangona  of  the  Fijians  was  good. 
After  we  had  been  sersed,  the  other 
three  girls  got  up  and  served  all 
present.  Then  the  ceremony  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  and  the  pronouncement  of 
the  benediction. 

The  taste  of  the  yangona  is  at 
first  very  unpleasant,  and  some  com- 
pare it  to  soapy  water.  It  is  ver\ 
bitter;  but  in  visiting  the  natiAes  we 
were  invariably  asked  to  have  a 
drink,  and  it  being  against  Fijian 
etiquette  to  refuse,  we  consented. 
In  time  we  came  to  like  it,  until  we 
went  on  purpose  to  get  a  drink. 

Fruit  in  Fiji  grows  in  abundance 
and  is  very  cheap.  They  brought  it 
to  our  door,  and  we  could  get  40  or 
80  oranges  for  12  cents,  one  dozen 
pineapples  for  a  quarter,  a  bunch  of 
bananas  containing  more  than  100 
for  a  quarter;  lemons,  limes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  other  fruits  were  equalK 
cheap. 

We  spent  our  evenings  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  we  had  natives 
in  our  rooms,  chewing  and  making 
yangona  and  singing  their  songs. 
Other  evenings  we  went  for  walks 
and  visited  the  native  villages,  or  we 
engaged  Fijians  to  take  us  up  the 
river  in  their  canoes,  or  watch  them 
practice  throwing  spears  and  other 
games.  We  also  spent  many  even- 
ings with  the  Indian  coolies  or  the 
Pol\  ncsians,  who  are  natives  of 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  who 
in  their  own  country  practiced  can- 
nibalism. 

During  the  time  I   was  in  Fiji, 
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there  were  many  fights  between  the 
Fijians  and  Indians.  We  could  very 
seldom  find  out  who  were  the  aggres- 
sors or  why  they  fought,  but  very 
often  women  seemed  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  quarrel.  Of  course,  the 
Fijians  are  not  all  perfect,  so  it  was  no 
surprise  to  see  them  have  a  scrap 
once  in  a  while.  We  can  hear  tell  of 
their  doing  it  in  civilized  countries. 

One  evening  a  friend  and  I  went  to 
a  store  a  mile  distant.  On  our  way 
we  had  to  pass  the  place  where  the 
Indians  lived.  It  was  getting  dark 
when  we  returned,  and  upon  nearing 
the  Indian  quarters  we  heard  a  great 
noise  of  shouting  and  yelling.  As  we 
got  nearer,  we  could  see  that  all  the 
houses  were  closed  and  not  an  Indian 
in  sight.  At  all  the  doors  were  num- 
bers of  Fijians,  trying  to  break  them 
in  with  their  clubs.  They  were  run- 
ning about  in  all  directions,  shouting, 
dancing,  and  waving  their  clubs  and 
spears  on  high.  We  saw  a  group  of 
white  men,  to  whom  we  carefully  made 
our  way.  The  managers  and  over- 
seers did  all  they  could  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Frequently  the  Indians  made  a  rush 
from  some  of  the  houses,  upon  which 
the  Fijians  scattered.  This  caused 
us  much  amusement. 

At  one  house  near  where  we  were 
standing,  the  Fijians  battered  in  the 
door.  The  room  was  full  of  women; 
but  in  an  instant,  before  they  could 
enter,  a  German,  who  was  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  company,  sprang  into  the 
doorway  and  opposed  their  entrance. 
Then  you  should  have  heard  the  yell 
of  the  Fijians,  who  at  this  time  must 
have  numbered  a  thousand.  Just 
imagine  these  semi-naked  people, 
whose  faces  and  bodies  were  painted 
in  all  kinds  of  colors,  dancing  about 
us  in  a  frenzy,  their  eyes  blazing  with 
the  excitement,  everyone  armed  with 
a  club,  spear,  or  axe,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  white  men.  They  made 
a  rush  for  us. 

One  big  Fijian  came  at  me  with 
his  spear  uplifted  ready  to  strike.  I 
had  no  weapon,  so  jumped  close  to  him 
and  tried  to  get  hold  of  his  wrist.  In 
doing  so,  the  point  of  his  spear  caught 
me  between  the  first  two  fingers  and 
went  through  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
I  twitched  my  hand  away,  but  he  got 
his  hand  to  my  throat  and  tried  to 
strangle  me.    I  thought  I  was  done 


for;  but  I  was  young,  active,  and 
strong  in  those  days,  and  I  twisted 
myself  free.  I  gave  him  a  short-arm 
stroke  as  hard  as  I  could  with  my  fist, 
just  below  the  heart.  He  doubled  up 
in  a  moment  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  no  sooner  gone  down  than 
another  came  rushing  at  me.  I  quick- 
ly went  down  and  ran  my  head  into 
his  stomach,  and  he  went  flying  on 
his  back.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
chief  of  Nasori  came  running  up  and 
stopped  the  fight  and  berated  the 
Fijians  for  wanting  to  enter  the  house 
where  the  women  were.  He  said  the 
white  men  had  done  right  to  oppose 
them.  Then  they  professed  all  kinds 
of  friendship  for  us,  saying  how  sorry 
they  were  they  had  attacked  us.  They 


must  have  been  amusing  to  the 
Indians.  However,  they  did  not  fol- 
low us. 

When  we  got  to  our  quarters,  we 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  picture 
we  must  have  presented.  That  ended 
the  fight,  and  we  were  glad  it  was 
over.  We  went  to  bed,  feeling  sore 
and  tired.  There  were  about  thirty 
treated  by  the  company's  doctor,  two 
other  white  men  and  myself  among 
the  number.  I  may  just  say  that 
next  morning  the  Fijians  and  Indians 
who  had  been  fighting  were  working 
together  in  perfect  harmony  and 
laughing  and  joking  about  the  event, 
just  as  two  teams  would  do  after  a 
ball  game. 

Concluded  next  month 


At  Home  in  Fiji 


then  commenced  to  attack  the  other 
houses. 

The  quarters  where  the  Indians 
lived  were  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
were  built  of  wood,  and  were  four 
blocks  long,  each  block  forming  one 
side  of  the  square.  At  each  corner 
was  an  entrance.  The  Fijians  were 
rushing  about  in  a  body,  and  we 
followed  them  wherever  they  went. 
It  was  about  midnight  and  very  dark; 
and  we  were  on  the  outside,  where 
there  were  a  number  of  open  drains, 
and  we  had  to  be  careful  not  to  fall  in- 
to them. 

We  had  just  turned  a  corner  and 
were  about  to  enter  the  square,  when 
suddenly  scores- of  Indians  rushed  on- 
to us,  carrying  long  spears  and  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  We 
were  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that 
the  Fijians  and  white  men  fled  in  all 
directions,  colored  people  and  whites 
falling  over  one  another  in  their  efforts 
to  get  away.  Many  of  them  fell  into 
the  drain.  I  myself  fell  many  times, 
and  Fijians  fell  over  me.  There  we 
were,  a  brave  army  in  full  retreat.  It 
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Peter  Topp  March 

Thomas  Crompton  May 

James  L.  Watson  May 

John  H.  Blunt  November 

Timothy  Gorman  July 

Robert  Hamilton  May 

Lewis  Dickinson  July 

James  Curron  October 

Henry  Benton  March 

Charles  Blunt  September 

Jerry  Connors  May 

James  Creichton   

Thomas  Dixon   

John  Dawley   

William  Balmer   

Richard  Donavan   

James  Baldwin   

Robert  Welch   

Michael  McGinnis   

Thomas  Prest   

Daniel  Wood   

Asa  Wood   

Lewis  C.  Fletcher   

Kdward  Drohan   

James  Devlin   

Robert  Houston   

Patrick  Carroll   

William  Montgomery   

James  Topping   

Joseph  Schofield  August 

James  Cahill,  Jr.   

Horace  Whipple  March 

William  Sheehan  December 
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Time 

You  may  be  on  it, 
You  may  be  ahead  of  it, 
You  may  be  behind  it, 
BUT 

Time  has  no  location. 
Time  has  no  substance, 
Time  is  invisible, 
Time  is  intangible. 
Time  is  indestructible. 
Time  is  infinite, 
Time  is  inexorable. 

What,  then,  is  this  mystery  that 
we  regard  as  a  river  ever  flowing  past 
us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 

No  man  knows  completely.  But 
this  is  certain : 

Time  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  our 

earthly  possessions. 
Without   time   there  is  no  accom- 
plishment. 
Without  time  there  is  no  enjoyment. 
Without  time  birth  and  death  are  as 

one. 
Time  is  unique. 

Time  is  the  acme  of  equitable  ap- 
portionment. Each  man  has  his 
quota.  It  difTers  from  all  other 
property.  It  does  not  come  to  us 
through  the  efforts  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  a  divine  inheritance. 

To  each  man  is  bequeathed  by 
divine  order  a  chunk  out  of  eternity. 
It  is  that  man's  time  to  do  with  as  he 
will  without  let  or  hindrance. 

If  we  lose  a  precious  jewel  we  may 
find  it,  or  someone  else  may  find  it. 
It  is  not  lost  to  the  world.  If  we 
lost  the  jewel  of  our  time,  however, 
it  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  world  for  all 
eternity. 

Some  men  think  they  can  kill  time, 
forgetting  it  is  indestructible  and  in- 
exorable. Time  simpK'  destroys  them 
in  return,  making  them  inefficient  and 
taking  away  their  opiK)rtunities. 

As  time  is  the  most  valuable 
possession  of  each  individual,  so  to 


lose  time,  or  to  waste  time,  is  the 
greatest  loss  of  each  individual. 

Wherefore,  cherish  your  time,  guard 
your  time,  use  your  time  with  more 
zealous  care  than  any  other  of  your 
possessions. 

Never  be  idle.  If  you  rest,  rest  to 
recreate  yourself  in  order  to  make 
better  use  of  what  is  left  of  your 
allotment  of  that  portion  of  eternity 
that  is  yours  and  yours  alone  to  do 
with  as  you  will. 

Malcolm  D.  Whitm.w, 

\'ice-President  of 
William  W  hitman  Co.,  Inc. 


My  Auto,  'Tis  of  Thee 

My  auto,  'tis  of  thee,  short  road 
to  po\erty,  of  thee  I  chant.  I  blew 
a  pile  of  dough,  on  thee  three  years 
ago;  now  you  refuse  to  go,  or  won't, 
or  can't.  Through  town  and  coun- 
tryside you  were  my  joy  and  pride, 
a  happy  da}-.  I  loved  the  gaudy  hue, 
the  nice  white  tires  new,  but  \ou're 
down  and  out  for  true,  in  e\er\-  way. 
To  thee,  old  ra(tle-l)ox,  came  many 
bumps  and  knocks,  for  thee  I  grieve. 
Badh-  the  top  is  torn,  fra\ed  are  the 
seats,  and  worn ;  the  whooping-cough 
affects  thy  horn,  I  do  believe.  Thy 
IK'rfume  swells  the  breeze,  while  good 
folks  choke  and  wheeze,  as  we  {)ass  b\-. 
I  i^aid  for  thee  a  price,  't  would  l)u\-  a 
mansion  twice,  now  e\eryhody's  yell- 
ing "ice" — I  wonder  why.  Thy 
motor  has  the  grippe,  the  spark  plug 
lias  the  pi]),  and  woe  is  thine.  I,  too, 
have  suffered  chills,  fatigue,  and 
kindred  ills,  endeavoring  to  pay  my 
bills,  since  thou  wert  mine.  Gone  is 
my  bank  roll  now;  no  more  't  would 
choke  the  cow,  as  once  before.  Yet 
if  I  had  the  mon,  so  help  me,  John — 
amen,  I'd  buy  a  car  again  and  speed 
some  more. — Team  Work. 


The  Dying  Fisherman's  Poem 
or  the 
Ravings  of  Rupert 

It  was  midnight  on  the  ocean, 
Not  a  street-car  was  in  sight; 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
For  it  rained  all  day  that  night. 

'T  was  a  summer's  day  in  winter, 
The  rain  was  snowing  fast, 

As  a  barefoot  girl  with  shoes  on 
Stood  sitting  on  the  grass. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  rising  sun 

Was  setting  in  the  west, 
While  the  little  fishes  in  the  trees 

Were  cuddled  in  their  nests. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down. 
The  sun  was  shining  bright, 

And  e\er\  thing  that  you  could  see 
Was  hidden  out  of  sight. 

Then  the  organ  pealed  potatoes. 
Lard  was  rendered  by  the  choir; 

While  the  sexton  rang  a  dish-rag, 
Some  one  set  the  church  on  fire. 

"  Holy  Smoke!"  the  preacher  shoutt^tl. 

As  he  madly  tore  his  hair; 
Now  his  head  resembles  Hea\  en, 

For  there  is  no  parting  there. 

— Selected  Daniers  Ditlies. 


The  Right  Bait 

A  minister,  with  two  lo\ely  girls, 
stood  entranced  with  the  beauties  of 
a  flowing  stream.  A  fisherman  hap- 
pened by  and,  mistaking  the  minis- 
ter's occupation,  said:  "Ketchin' 
man\ ,  pard?" 

"I  am  a  fisher  of  men,"  answered 
the  preacher  with  dignity. 

"Well,"  replied  the  fisherman,  with 
an  admiring  glance  at  the  girl>, 
"you  sure  have  the  right  bait.  ' 
— Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Try  AcAi  n 


■i2;:%§,  TRYA&AIN  TRV5  A 
RECEIPT  FOiTMAKING-  HOMEBREW 


ONE  WEEK  L  ME  R  WHILE  HARD  AT  WORK 
TRYAGAIN  GETS  THIR5TY  AND 


WHICH    15  HIGHLY  5UCCE55FULL 
THOU&H    NOT  SATISFACTORY 


AND  AFTER  MAKING  IT,  HE  PUT3  THE  BREW 
IN  A  KEG  TO  WORK 


IN  HIS  HASTE, HE  DESCENDS  KAPIDLY 
DOWN  THE  CELLAR  STAIRS 


SO  HE    ATTEMPTS  TO  PLUG  THE  HOLE 
WITH    HIS  FINGER  SO 


WHICH  HE  DEPOSITS  CAREFULLY  IN  THE  CELLAR 


FAILING  TO  TURN  THE  SPIGOT, 
TRYAGAIN  ATTACKS  IT  WITH  A  HAMMER 


HE  SAY'S  '  THE  NEXT  TIME  I  GO  FOR  A  DRINK 
OF  HOME  BREW  I'LL  TAKE  MY  UMBERELLA 
WITH  ME  SO  I  WON'T  GET  WET 
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Renfrew  Manufacturing 
Co.  Has  Old  Picker 


ILLIAM  GREEN- 
WOOD, who  is  in 
charge  of  the  road 
work,  sent  us  the  pic- 
ture above  with  the 
following  memoran- 
dum in  connection  with  it.  We  quote 
the  information  on  this  machine  just 
as  it  was  dictated  ofifhand  to  us: 

"We  furnished  the  Renfrew  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  North  Adams,  Mass., 
on  specifications  dated  December 
1,  1881,  two  (2)  36-inch  finisher  pick- 
ers, and  these  have  been  running  con- 
stantly since  that  time  up  to  two 
months  ago.  We  just  installed  some 
new  picking  there,  and  one  of  the 
machines  was  broken  up.  We  had  a 
photograph  taken  of  the  other,  which 
the  writer  is  handing  to  you  person- 
ally. This  machine  has  been  in 
operation  about  38  years  and  is  still 
going  strong,  turning  off  first-class 


Progress  on  New  Carpenter  Shop 


"All  That  You  Can't  Eat 
You  Can/'  Canners  Say 

The  initial  efTort  of  the  Whitin 
Home  Garden  Club  to  introduce  its 
work  into  the  community  life  of  the 
town  was  made  Friday  afternoon, 
July  30,  when  Mrs.  Wright,  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  demonstration  of  can- 
ning. The  speaker's  aim  was  to 
present  methods  of  canning  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  preserve 
products  with  the  use  of  little  or  no 
sugar,  or  by  processes  in  which  the 
sugar  .would  be  added  later  when  the 
price  has  dropped. 

The  latest  literature  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  distributed. 
Then  the  various  means  of  testing  jars 
and  rubbers  were  explained  and 
shown,  as  well  as  various  methods  of 
canning,  which  led  up  to  a  demon- 
stration of  canning  blackl)erries  with- 
out sugar  and  of  plums  with  sugar. 

This  demonstration  is  only  a  fore- 
runner of  other  activities  which  Presi- 
dent Keeler  intends  to  get  under  way 
in  the  near  future. 


Catfish  Story 

George  Boutiette  has  just  returned 
from  his  vacation,  and  he  tells  us  a 
fish  story.  It  seems  he  went  fishing 
and  caught  some  eels,  which  he 
brought  home  to  clean.  He  left  the 
eels  on  the  piazza  while  he  went  into 
the  house  for  a  knife;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  neighbor's  cat  hap- 
pened along  and  spied  those  eels, 
which  he  promptly  cleaned  up. 

When  Boutiette  returned,  all  that 
was  left  of  his  catch  was  a  cat  washing 
its  face.  A  good  catfish  story,  we  say. 

George  Bliss,  of  the  drafting  room, 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  vacation  at 
Hampton  Beach.  We  refer  you  to 
two  of  our  young  ladies  of  the  Main 
Office  for  e\  idence  of  this  fact  (one 
of  them  in  particular). 

work.  When  our  men  were  obliged 
to  break  up  the  other  one,  Phil  Reill\- 
was  at  the  mill;  and  I  understand  the 
iron  was  so  tough  that  lie  worked  off 
([uite  a  bit  of  flesh  in  smashing  it  up. 
It  is  quite  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  efificicncy  of  the  old  type  of  Whitin 
pickers  and  also  shows  that  we  built 
good  machinery  in  those  da\  s." 


48-Year  Old  Cards  and  60- 
Year  Old  Railway  Heads 
Still  in  Use 

One  of  our  salesmen  reports  that 
at  the  United  Drug  Co.,  in  East, 
Killingly,  Conn.,  they  are  running  a 
section  of  twenty-five  Whitin  cards 
that  were  installed  May  7,  1872. 
These  cards  are  still  doing  e.xcellent 
work.  Also  that  railway  heads  are 
still  at  work  which  date  back  as  far 
as  1860.  Quality,  service,  and  Whitin 
machinery  are  prett}-  closely  related, 
we  would  judge. 


Mr.  Foreman 

You  are  constantly  receiving  new 
men  into  your  department.  Are  you 
giving  them  a  fair  chance — an  even 
break?  We  know  you  are  busy,  but 
can  you  not  find  a  minute  or  two  now 
and  then  for  the  new  man? 

Explain  his  work  to  him.  Tell 
him  what  is  expected  of  him,  what  he 
should  particularly  try  to  accomplish 
on  his  particular  job.  Give  him  the 
safety  "tips"  which  may  prevent  the 
loss  of  a  finger  or  something  more 
serious. 

Make  him  feel  he  is  working  for  a 
man  of  intelligence,  a  man  of  reason, 
a  man  who  gi\es  to  one  working  for 
him  credit  for  being  honest,  intelli 
gent,  and  ambitious  until  he  pro\es 
himself  otherwise. 

To  the  man  at  the  bench  \ou.  Mr 
Foreman,  are  the  only  representati\e 
f)f  the  management  he  knows. — Per 
sonuel. 


These  meetings  develop  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  discussion.  We 
hope  that  more  members  will  find  it 
possible  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting. 


Excavation  on  the  New  Shop  is 
Hearing  Completion 


Rocky  Point  Scene  of 
Foremen's  Annual 
Picnic 

The  annual  foremen's  picnic  was 
held  at  Rocky  Point,  Saturday, 
August  21,  1920.  Twenty  automo- 
biles left  Whitinsville  around  10.30 
A.  M.,  and  everybody  arrived  in  time 
for  the  big  shore  dinner. 

It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  Jack 
Spencer  and  party  would  be  out  of 
luck,  but  a  friendly  garage  man 
helped  fix  up  a  minor  engine  trouble 
just  as  soon  as  he  heard  there  were 
big  eats  at  stake. 

There  is  nothing  or  nobody  as 
restless  as  a  gang  of  hungry  men,  and 
the  various  amusements  of  the  park 
had  no  attraction  for  the  foremen 
before  the  announcement  of  dinner. 
Even  the  old-timers  who  were  the 
honorary  guests  of  the  occasion  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  usual  good  shore  dinner  was 
served  in  pleasing  style.  Several 
of  our  enthusiasts  let  their  clams  get 
cold  while  watching  a  party  of  diving 
girls,  and  especially  a  girl  in  a  canoe — 
of  questionable  age,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  watching  the  hungry  men  eat. 

After  the  dinner  a  photograph  was 
taken  of  the  old-timers  and  the 
foremen.  We  ask  you  if  they  don't 
look  like  a  well-fed  crowd.  In  fact, 
those  down  in  front  complained 
severely  of  the  effort  involved  in 
doubling  up. 


The  games  of  chance  attracted  the 
members  of  the  party,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  various  booths 
soon  lost  much  of  their  ware.  We 
noticed  Ramsey  carrying  ofi  a  big 
basket  of  fruit,  and  Jack  McGuinness 
was  wrecking  business  for  the  booth 
men.  Among  his  prizes  were  two 
crib  blankets,  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a 
thermos  bottle.  W.  O.  Aldrich  was 
making  so  much  noise  hammering  the 
strength  tester  on  the  head  that  the 
bell  sounded  like  the  fire  department 
on  the  third  alarm.  Only  an  over- 
abundance of  lobster  kept  him  from 
ringing  the  gong  with  one  arm. 

Theodore  Prudden  was  the  center 
of  attraction  among  the  rifle  experts 
and  showed  some  real  classy  shooting 
on  difficult  targets.  Too  bad  Lucien 
Barnes  wasn't  there  to  compete  with 
him.  G.  B.  Hamblin  and  George 
Wilmot  had  an  assortment  of  canes 
such  as  would  grace  the  hall  stand  of 
an  old  men's  home.  Hildrath  and 
Prudden  staged  a  race  on  the  ocean 
waves  that  was  a  thriller  for  speed; 
in  fact,  they  had  to  get  out  and  push, 


only  to  come  to  a  dead  halt  later  in  a 
side-swipe  collision. 

The  old-timers  took  it  easy  and 
watched  the  younger  men  work  the 
stunts.  Dick  Donavan  had  his  in- 
structions to  meet  the  crowd  down 
by  the  whip,  in  order  to  get  in  on  the 
photograph.  He  was  at  the  whip  all 
right,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  him  in 
the  picture.  Those  who  know  claim 
that  Mr.  Donavan  had  his  attention 
attention  drawn  by  a  party  on  the 
rolling  conveyors  and  was  lost  to 
the  fact  that  the  picture  of  the  party 
was  being  taken  right  behind  him. 
Sorry,  Dick,  we  didn't  see  them  too. 
Must  have  been  fine. 

About  five  o'clock  the  party  broke 
up  and  headed  for  home.  As  far 
as  we  know,  everybody  arrived  safely 
and  there  were  no  bad  after  efTects. 
The  committee  in  charge  were  James 
R.  Ferry,  Harley  Keeler,  and  Charles 
B.  Stuart.  They  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  occasion  and  for  the  work 
involved  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  arrangements. 


Between  Courses 


'Watchful  Waiting" 
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Is  Our  Work  Important? 

Provincetown  in  gala  array  cele- 
brated, August  30,  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims' 
landing  upon  Massachusetts  shores. 
Thinking  over  what  seems  but  a 
brief  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  we 
are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  mighty  change  wrought  in 
the  humble  state  founded  here  by 
that  God-fearing  and  industrious 
people.  We,  therefore,  look  with  pride 
today  about  us  and  admire  the 
heritage — our  great,  illustrious  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  this  c\ent  we  ought  surely  to 
seek  a  lesson  for  our  own  times. 
Why  not,  therefore,  ask  ourselves 
if  the  tasks  we  perform  today  in  the 
foundry's  heat,  at  bench,  or  lathe  may 
not  at  a  future  time  be  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  our  progress  towards  a  better 
age.  Further  resohing,  as  someone 
has  written,  that  "whatever  we  are, 
it  is  important  we  do  our  best." 


Steadiness  and  Accuracy 

What  does  the  proud  owner  of  a 
good  watch  demand  of  this  delicate 
instrument?  Simply  that  it  keep  the 
best  possible  time.  But  precisely 
what  does  this  mean  the  watch  must 


accomplish  daily?  Twenty-four 
hours  of  steady,  accurate  work.  The 
steadiness  and  accuracy  of  the  good 
old  watch,  therefore,  are  what  make 
it  the  pride  of  its  owner.  Today,  as 
always,  it  is  our  faithful,  steady,  and 
accurate  workers  who  are  making  the 
Whitin  machinery  known  everywhere 
for  its  superior  quality.  That  all  our 
workers  may  feel  a  keener  interest 
in  their  tasks  here,  we  recommend 
that  they  read  in  another  part  of  this 
month's  "Spindle"  the  article  on 
the  Manomet  Mills.  We  hope  they 
may  appreciate  fully  what  their  best 
possible  workmanship,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry mean  towards  a  wonderful 
production  of  goods. 


Interesting  Anniversaries 

September  15  to  October  1.^ 

The  period  of  one  month  im- 
mediately following  the  distribution 
of  this  issue  contains  the  anniver- 
saries  of    the    e\'ents    that  follow: 

Sept.  17,  1<)17  Nickel  Plating  Shop 
built. 

Sept.  19,  1893  Business  was  dull  in 
the  shop. 

Sept.  23,  1907  F3ugene Johnson. pay- 
master for  years, 
died. 

Sept.  23,  1908  Started  annealing  in 
the  new  Foundr>-. 

Sept.  30,  1918  J.  C.  Whitin  house 
opened  as  a  hospital 
for  influenza  epide- 
mic, from  which 
many  were  dying. 
Started  with  12  pa- 
tients. 

Oct.  3,  1904  David  Gray,  post- 
master, died. 


Oct.  3,  1918  Four  died  of  influ 
enza. 

Oct.  7,  1914  A  steam  pipe  in  th 
Foundry  burst  an 
burnt  two  men  bad 

ly- 

Oct.  9,  1902  Great  coal  shortagi 
on  account  of  miners 
strike.  Welsh  coal 
sold  at  SI 5  a  ton  b\ 
the  shop. 
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Loss  of  Faithful  W.  M.  W. 
Employee  Regretted 

The  passing  from  earthly  life  on 
September  3  of  Timothy  Regan  is 
deepK'  lamented  by  a  great  number 
of  friends  and  co-workers  here.  More 
than  40  years  Mr.  Regan  has  been  a 
much  respected,  reliable,  and  faithful 
emplo>ee.  The  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  and  regretted  in  many  ways. 
During  nearly  38  years  of  this  long 
period  he  was  foreman  of  the  C^ist 
Iron  Room.  Several  years  before  his 
death  he  was  made  one  of  our  watch- 
men. He  was  born  in  Cork.  Irehuul 
68  >  e<irs  ago.  coming  to  America  and 
W'hitinsN  ille  when  he  was  28  years  of 
age.  He  married  Miss  Katherine 
Sculle>-,  of  this  place,  and  is  survix  ed 
by  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son: 
Miss  Katherine,  Miss  Mary,  and 
Timothy  Regan. 


Going  the  Pace 

What  kind  of  a  time  is  he  ha\  ing 
on  his  motor  trip?" 

"(luess  he's  having  a  pretty  li\ely 
time.  He  sent  me  a  picture  post-card 
of  a  hospital."  —  Louisville  Courier 
Journal. 
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Hosea  B.  Kenney 

Our  Long- Service  Series 

Hosea  B.  Kenney  came  to  Whitins- 
ville  in  June,  1870,  and  started  work 
in  the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  He 
was  17  years  old  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Kenney  has  now  completed  50  years' 
service  with  us.  Commencing  on  the 
spinning  ring  job  while  A.  B.  Moulton 
had  charge,  he  has  seen  service  in 
many  departments.  At  two  different 
periods  he  was  on  the  loom  and  rail- 
way head  job,  once  under  Chamber- 
lain Warfield  and  later  14  years  with 
David  Smith.  He  has  also  been  on 
spinning  ring  work,  first  with  George 
Bathrick  and  afterwards  with  L.  L. 
Remington.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
on  the  tool  job  under  Foremen 
William  Dixon,  A.  H.  Whipple,  and 
Winslow  Tibbetts.  At  present  he  is 
on  the  comber  job  and  has  spent 
fully  10  years  there  with  Benjamin 
Graves    and    John    P.  Glashower. 

Although  67  years  old,  Mr.  Kenney 
says  he  feels  like  a  much  younger 
man,  having  always  enjoyed  good 
health.  Looking  back,  he  finds  it 
hard  to  realize  he  has  spent  a  half- 
century  with  us. 

He  was  married  in  Whitinsville  to 
Miss  Francis  Paul,  whose  father  was  a 
teamster  for  our  concern  many  years 
ago.  He  is  the  father  of  three  children : 
Mrs.  Mabel  Walker,  Miss  Ethel 
Kenney,  and  Louis  Kenney,  all  living 
in  Whitinsville. 


Manomet  Mills  Use 
Whitin  Machinery 

Believing  it  may  interest  readers 
from  the  different  departments  who 
are  engaged  in  building  Whitin  textile 
machinery  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  our  product  has  found  favor, 
we  are  citing  the  example  of  the 
Manomet  Mills,  at  New  Bedford. 
They  have  equipped  their  mills  in 
full  with  our  machinery.  It  has  been 
the  policy  for  years  of  this  concern 
to  buy,  in  increasingly  large  numbers, 
various  models  of  our  output.  With 
the  completion  of  Mill  4  now  under 
construction,  the  Manomet  Mills  will 
rank  as  the  second  largest  cotton- 
consuming  mill  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  producer  of  combed 
yarns  in  the  world. 


will  be  one  of  the  widest  cotton-mill 
buildings  in  New  England. 

"It  will  be  three  stories  high.  The 
first  floor  will  contain  spooling,  warp- 
ing, and  twisting  machinery,  this 
equipment  being  one  of  the  biggest 
installations  of  large-size  twisting  in 
the  United  States.  The  next  floor 
is  to  be  given  over  to  carding  and 
combing  machinery  with  drawing 
frames  and  speeders.  The  entire 
top  floor  will  be  occupied  by  spinning 
frames.  There  will  be  no  less  than 
480  of  these,  carrying  1 15,200  spindles. 

"  In  front  of  the  main  mill  there  will 
be  an  ofifice  building,  while  adjoining 
the  main  there  is  to  be  a  weaving 
department,  measuring  270  by  110 
feet  and  two  stories  in  height. 

"The  entire  mill  will  be  electrically 
driven.    There  will,  therefore,  be  no 


New  Mill  to  be  Installed  with  Whitin  Machinery 


The  enormous  output  of  these 
mills  may  be  realized  from  quoting 
the  New  Bedford  Standard.  It  says: 
"Some  idea  of  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  yarn  that  will  be  turned  out 
from  the  Manomet  plant  can  be 
gained  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
spinning  frames  will  yield  10,831,697 
miles  of  yarn  per  week,  or  3,761  miles 
of  yarn  per  minute.  It  would  take 
the  plant  only  one  hour  and  four 
minutes  to  spin  enough  yarn  to  reach 
from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  In 
two  months  it  could  turn  out  enough 
to  stretch  all  the  way  from  the  earth 
to  the  sun.  Its  daily  output  of  yarn 
would  girdle  the  earth  dozens  of 
times. 

"It  will  employ  4,500  people  and 
distribute  approximately  $7,500,000 
yearly  in  wages.  The  value  of  the 
output  annually,  based  upon  present 
values,  is  about  $43,000,000. 

"The  new  building  is  to  be  fully 
equipped  with  Whitin  machinery,  a 
splendid  compliment,  we  believe,  to 
the  cjuality  of  our  products.  The 
floor-space  area  will  be  553,818  square 
feet,  or  over  12^2  acres.  The  main 
mill,  897  feet  long  and  168  feet  wide, 


steam  except  for  heating  purposes 
and  for  humidifying. 

"The  spinning  frames  will  run  four 
frames  to  a  motor,  as  will  the  combers 
also,  while  the  speeders  and  twisters 
will  have  one  motor  for  every  two 
machines." 

It  is  to  mills  of  this  caliber  that 
Whitin  machinery  is  being  sent  daily, 
and  it  rests  with  us  to  make  the 
workmanship  of  such  a  quality  that 
the  name  Whitix  will  continue  to 
enjoy  its  splendid  reputation. 


Aliens  Want  to  Come  Back 

That  aliens  who  have  returned  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States  regret 
the  step  and  endeavor  to  persuade 
their  countrymen  in  America  to  re- 
main here,  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter  from  Galicia: 

"Dear  Friends:  After  a  long  and 
inconvenient  journey  I  have  reached 
Galicia.  I  am  very,  \ery  glad  that 
at  last  I  returned  to  my  family, 
but  this  is  all.  Our  country  is  ruined 
to  a  great  extent,  and  at  present  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  are 
terrible.  Do  not  come  here  now. 
Stay  in  America,  where  you  are 
safe  and  have  something  to  eat.  After 
things  are  settled,  I  will  write  again 
or  try  to  come  back." — From  Indus- 
tri-al  Relations. 
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Polishing  Job 

The  story  of  the  polishing  job  is 
ancient  history  and  requires  that  we 
delve  far  into  the  shop  antiquities 
for  records  concerning  it. 

During  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  John  Aldrich  was  foreman. 
His  successor  was  Bartholomew  Mc- 
Sheehy,  who  came  to  Whitinsville 
about  the  year  1864  and  was  ap- 
pointed foreman  of  the  polishing  job 
in  1883,  which  position  he  held  from 
that  time  until  1915. 

The  job  for  many  years  was  sit- 
uated in  the  old  shop,  where  it  was 
not  a  very  desirable  place  to  work. 
The  men  had  to  use  handkerchiefs 
<)\cr  their  faces  to  prevent  their 
getting  choked  with  dust.  On  the 
jolj  were  two  planer  polishing  ma- 
chines, two  licit  machines,  two  swing 


John  Kelliher 


machines,  and  four  polishing  frames 
that  probably  saw  ser\  ice  100  years. 

Owing  to  the  expansion  of  work, 
the  job  was  moved  into  the  new  shop 
in  1910,  where  new  machinery  and  a 
blower  system  were  installed.  The 
blower  system  was  further  improved 
about  a  year  ago. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  McSheehy 
in  1915  resulted  in  the  promotion  to 
foreman  of  John  Kelliher,  who  had 
been  assistant  foreman  for  some  time. 
Samuel  Moss  was  then  made  assistant 
foreman. 

In  February,  1916,  the  piece-work 
system  was  adopted  in  this  depart- 
ment. At  that  time  about  75  men 
were  emploNed,  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  work  was  assigned  in  this 
manner.  At  present  43  men  are 
employed  on  the  job,  and  approxi- 
mately 92  per  cent  of  the  work  is 
piece  work. 

A  great  amount  of  work  that  was 
hirmerb'  polished  in  \arious  depart- 
ments has  been  transferred  here. 
In  addition  to  polishing,  back  bars 
for  spinning  and  twister  frames  are 
filed  and  assembled  on  this  job 
An  old  photo  is  printed  on  page  18 
showing  the  men  who  were  empkn  ed 
on  the  polishing  job  in  1895,  of  whom 
four  men  onK-  are  still  with  us.  The>' 
are   John    Kelliher,    Samuel  Moss, 
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As  Fiji  Looked  When  Haworth  Was  There 


Last  Chapter  of  Ha  worth's 
Interesting  Account 
of  Fiji 

Most  of  the  Fiji  Islands  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  coral  reef,  general!}- 
[about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The 
'  existence  of  these  reefs  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  isles,  supplying  them  with 
natural  breakwaters,  surrounding  each 
with  a  lagoon  of  calm  water,  on  which 
the  smallest  boat  or  canoe  can  sail  as 
safely  as  on  a  lake. 

There  is  always  a  passage  through 
'le  reef  opposite  the  mouth  of  any 
fixer,  as  the  coral  insect  cannot  live 
within  the  influence  of  fresh  water. 
Thus  an  entrance  is  secured  to  the 
haven  of  refuge,  but  one  that  calls  for 
careful   steering.    When   the  angry 
waves  are  dashing  against  the  reef  on 
both  sides  of  the  entrance,  the  great 
rolling  waves,  curling  upwards  and 
'ailing  in  a  surging  cataract  of  foam, 
vvould  make  short  work  of  the  luck- 
ess  boat  or  canoe  that  should  drift 
A^ithin  their  reach.    Once  inside  the 
•eef,  all  is  secure,  save  when  some  un- 
it isual  storm  appears. 
*    It  is  hard  to  realize  that  these  migh- 
I  y  sea  walls,  some  of  them  hundreds  of 
,  niles  in  length,  are  the  work  of  small 
«  -reatures,  so  small  that  they  are  in- 
'.  'isible  to  the  naked  eye.    In  many 
)laces  they  are  a  depth  of  200  feet;  in 
everal  they  have  been  found  to  be 
:  'Ver  1,000  feet.    At  the  base  I  can- 
ot  say  how  wide  they  are;  but  the 
.  eefs  I  have  been  on  were  4  to  6  feet 
ide  at  the  top,  on  which  we  could 
alk,  not  without  difficulty,  as  the 
oral  is  jagged  and  brittle  and  easily 
reaks. 

'  The  best  plan  is  to  sit  in  a  boat  or 
i  anoe  and  drift  along  the  side  of  the 
■ef ;  and  then  you  can  see  to  a  depth 
f  20  to  30  feet  and  watch  the  beauti- 
tUy  colored  fish  swim  in  and  out  from 
le  crevices  in  the  reef.  The  fish  are 
"  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  gold,  sil- 
ir,  blue,  green,  and  some  speckled 
<e  the  tail  of  a  peacock.  There  are 
so  plants  of  many  kinds  and  shapes 
owing  from  the  sides  of  the  reef; 
1  together  it  is  a  magnificent  sight 
id  one  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
iture. 

I  must  now  tell  you  about  the  Balolo 
istival,  or  Feast  of  Worms,  and  then 
will  close.    The  Balolo  is  a  small 


seaworm,  long  and  thin.  Some  are 
fully  a  yard  in  length.  Only  on  two 
days  in  the  whole  year  do  these  crea- 
tures come  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  is  a  great  delicacy  among  the 
natives.  The  people  on  the  coast 
send  it  as  a  present  to  their  friends  in- 
land, so  they  can  share  in  the  feast. 
The  first  day  on  which  they  appear  is 
in  October  and  is  called  Little  Balolo 
when  only  a  few  appear.  The  natives 
know  exacth'  when  they  are  due  and 
are  on  the  lookout  for  them.  It  is 
said  they  make  their  calculations  from 
the  position  of  certain  stars. 

After  this  no  more  are  seen  till  the 
high  tide  of  the  full  moon,  when  they 
rise  to  the  surface  in  countless  num- 
bers. 

At  certain  well-known  points  of  the  * 
reef  the  whole  sea  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches  is  simply  alive  with 
these  creatures,  and  they  form  a  writh- 
ing mass.  When  they  appear,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement, 
for  it  is  the  merriest  time  of  the  year 
and  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  young 
from  one  November  to  the  next. 
About  midnight  they  go  out  in  their 
canoesand  anxiously  await  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  few  worms.  Great  is 
the  struggle  to  secure  these,  which  her- 
ald the  approach  of  untold  myriads. 
For  several  hours  there  is  the  merri- 
est sport,  everyone  bailing  up  the 
worms  and  trying  who  can  fill  his  or 
hei  canoe  the  quickest. 

As  the  day  dawns,  these  myster- 
ious creatures  with  one  accord  sink 
once  more  to  their  native  depths;  nor 


will  another  be  seen  for  12  month'^, 
when,  true  to  its  festival,  the  Balolo 
will  certainly  return.  Never  has  it 
known  to  fail  in  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  habitant,  nor  is  there  any  re- 
cord of  one  being  seen  to  rise  to  the 
surface  on  any  save  the  two  appointed 
days,  known  as  the  Little  BaI(;lo  and 
the  Great  Balolo. 

One  of  my  best  native  friends, 
pictured  on  my  right  in  the  June 
"Spindle,"  lived  about  20  miles  up 
the  river,  and  every  Saturday  after- 
noon he  went  home  in  his  canoe  and 
stayed  till  Sunday  evening.  He  asked 
me  many  times  to  go  with  him  and 
told  me  how  his  people  would  make 
me  welcome.  He  pleaded  so  much 
that  at  length  I  went.  I  had  so  good 
a  time  with  them  that  I  went  nearly 
every  week-end.  He  had  a  father 
and  mother,  two  sisters,  and  one 
brother.  There  was  no  furniture  to 
sit  on ;  we  just  squatted  on  the  matted 
floor.  I  lived  as  they  did.  The  food 
we  had  consisted  of  boiled  yams,  Kur- 
malos,  a  kind  of  sweet  potato  and  fish, 
besides  fruit.  We  used  parts  of  palm 
leaves  for  plates;  no  kni\  es  and  forks, 
just  our  fingers. 

On  Sundays  the  young  people,  inclu- 
ding the  girls,  took  me  for  a  long  walk. 
Sometimes  by  arrangement  we  would 
meet  a  member  of  the  tribe  pictured 
on  my  left  in  the  June  "Spindle." 
Kia-Tholo  took  us  up  into  the 
mountains,  where  I  saw  some  of  the 
grandest  tropical  scenery  I  have  ever 
seen.    For  miles  we  walked  under  the 

Continued  on  page  16,  column  1 


Accept   Our   Congratulations    FATIMAS  You  Oio  Well 
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Whitins,  13;  Lin  wood,  2 

Whi'tins  defeated  Linwood,  Sat- 
urday, August  1.4,  on  the  home 
grounds  in  the  first  game  of  the 
series  by  a  score  of  13  to  2.  Murray, 
pitching  for  Linwood,  weakened  in  the 
seventh,  when  Whitinsville  scored 
nine  runs.  Fagan  kept  Linwood's 
hits  well  scattered. 

The  score: 
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34  2  7  24  8  8 
Two-base  hits:  Connolly,  McGuire, 
Cooley,  Murray.  Sacrifice  hits:  Con- 
nolly. Base  on  balls:  by  Murray  3. 
Struck  out:  by  Murray  10;  by  Fagan 
11.  Umpire:  McGuinness. 
*Batted  for  Delay. 


Linwood,  2;  Whitins,  1 

Linwood  defeated  Whitins  at  Lin- 
wood, Saturday,  August  21,  in  the 
second  game  of  the  series,  by  a 
score  of  2  to  1.  The  game  was 
marked  frequently  by  arguments. 
The  pitching  of  Jowett  featured  for 


Linwood,    while   Connolly's  hitting 
featured  for  Whitins. 
The  score: 
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Hartnett,  c. 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

33 

1 

9 

27 

14 

2 

Two-base  hits:  CoiinolK  ,  Jowett  2. 
Sacrifice  fly:  Fagan.  Base  on  balls: 
by  Fagan  1.  Struck  out:  h\  Fagan  3, 
by  Jowett  9.  Hit  by  pitched  ball: 
by  Fagan,  Mack,  I'mpire:  Remil- 
lard,  of  Linwood. 


Whitins  Shuts  Out 
Milford  8-0 

Whitins  closed  the  season  In- 
shutting  out  the  fast  Plains  A.  C\ 
of  Milford,  on  the  Linwood  Avenue 
grounds,  Saturday,  August  28.  in  a 
game  marked  !)>•  heav>-  hitting. 
Arthur,  pitcher  for  Milford,  was  liit 
hard.  Ashworth's  fielding  deser\es 
special  mention. 

The  score : 


Whitins 

ab  r 

h 

po 

a 

I." 

Ashworth,  If. 

4  1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

O'Neil,  2b. 

4  1 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Donahue,  lb. 

5  1 

2 

12 

0 

0 

Connolly,  ss. 

3  1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Two-base  hits:  Donahue,  Wall 
Hartnett.  Home  run:  Connolly.  Sac 
rifice  hits:  O'Neil,  Hartnett,  Joiie- 
Base  on  balls;  by  Arthur  2.  Sti 
out:  by  Fagan  4,  by  Arthur  3.  Ili 
by  pitched  ball:  by  Arthur,  ConiidlK 
I'mpire:  McGuinness. 


Football  Club  Organizes 

The  Whitins  Football  Club  wa: 
organized  at  a  meeting,  August  1 7 
A  vote  was  taken  in  favor  of  joinin 
the  Industrial  Triangle  League,  com 
posed  of  the  Norton  Grinding,  Whit 
tall  Carpet,  American  Optical,  Ham 
ilton  Woolen,  and  Goodyear  team, 
(.eorge  B.  Hamblin  was  electet 
honorary  president,  with  Martin  \ 
Carpenter  honorary  vice-president 
Other  officers  chosen  were  Jamc 
Connors,  manager;  Irving  Dalton 
assistant  manager;  Joseph  Hether 
ington,  treasurer;  David  Blakeh 
secretary;  Martin  Wheeler  and  Jamc 
Connors,  delegates  to  league  meeting? 
The  team  is  now  practicing  ant 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  season 
It  is  expected  that  the  first  game  o 
the  season  will  be  played  in  Whitins 
\ille  about  September  25.  Tht 
team  loses  two  of  its  regular  phuer 
this  year  under  the  rules  of  tht 
Triangle  League;  but  with  se\era 
new  prospective  players  coming  up 


the  outlook  for  a  strong  team  is  very 
bright.  Last  year  Whitins  captured 
second  place  in  the  Southern  New- 
England  League  and  should  have  a 
good  chance  to  win  the  pennant  this 
fall. 


Fatimas  Lead  Sunset 
League  at  End  of 
Season 

The  Fatimas  outdistanced  the  Mu- 
rads  for  first  place  and  won  the 
championship  of  the  1920  season  of 
the  Sunset  League.  The  season 
lacked  the  close  fight  of  last  year, 
when  the  Omars  decided  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  last  game  with  the 
Moguls. 

II  George  Anderson,  as  manager,  and 
Tippy  O'Neil,  as  captain,  of  the 
Fatimas  handled  their  team  in  good 
shape.  Only  ten  men  played  more 
than  three  games  for  the  champions. 
However,  Marshall,  of  the  Murads, 
claims  that  the  Fatima  players  were 
drafted  on  other  teams  and  upset 
his  chances. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  players 
at  bat  twenty  or  more  times  are  in- 
teresting. Jack  Leonard,  of  the  Ziras, 
is  in  first  place,  followed  closely  by 
"Cookie"  Barnes  and  Herbie  Ash- 
worth.  But  if  one  figures  the  averages 
of  those  at  bat  fifty  or  more  times, 
Herbie  Ashworth  is  the  undisputed 
^heavy  hitter,  with  Rob  Keeler  a 
good  second  and  Saca  Buma  runner- 
up  for  third  place. 

Of  the  umpires,  Montgomery 
stands  out  as  having  handled  the 
bulk  of  the  games,  and  it  has  been  his 
ability  to  speed  up  the  games  that 
tias  allowed  most  of  the  matches  to 
:oniplete  the  seven  innings  before 
dark. 

Dalton  deserves  much  credit  for 


continuous  service  with  the  score 
book  and  for  his  part  in  figuring  the 
averages  during  the  season. 


Batting  Averages,  1920 


Kiernan 

ab 

h 

% 

12 

9 

.750 

Leonard 

26 

13 

.500 

Barnes 

38 

17 

.442 

Ashworth 

53 

23 

.437 

Benner 

14 

6 

.426 

Murray,  J. 

17 

7 

.413 

McGoey 

10 

4 

.400 

Keeler 

65 

26 

.390 

Conners 

21 

8 

.384 

Buma 

67 

25 

.375 

Topp 

11 

4 

.364 

Murray,  W. 

63 

22 

.352 

Donavan 

23 

8 

.344 

Crawford 

9 

3 

.333 

Smith 

24 

8 

.333 

Roche 

9 

3 

.333 

1  Finney 

44 

14 

.322 

IBrennan 

47 

15 

.315 

f^killen 

29 

9 

.306 

Steele 

50 

15 

.300 

O'Neil,  T. 

■  48 

14 

.294 

McKee 

28 

8 

.288 

Fienstra 

17 

4 

.236 

KVIarshall 

26 

6 

.228 

Kane 

57 

12 

.216 

McGowan 

19 

4 

.212 

O'Neil,  W. 

33 

7 

.210 

Jones 

38 

8 

.208 

Denoncourt 

50 

10 

.200 

Cruise 

30 

6 

.200 

Anderson 

66 

13 

.195 

■pwler 

33 

6 

.180 

■■ieswyck 

29 

5 

.170 

i^cCarthy,  R. 

29 

5 

.170 

Jonnston 

14 

2 

.142 

Barlow 

22 

3 

.135 

Simmons 

McGuire 

Farrell 

Kennedy 

JoUimore 

Walsh 

Downes 

Martin 


26 
26 
26 
20 
22 
12 
14 
16 


.114 
.114 
.114 
.100 
.090 
.083 
.071 
.063 


Final  Standing  of  the  Sunset  League 

Team  Won    Lost  % 


Fatimas 

Murads 

Omars 

Meccas 

Ziras 

Moguls 


.750 
.583 
.545 
.500 
.400 
.200 


Thomas  O  Neil 
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Setting  Up  Department 
of  Comber  Job 

January  1,  19U4,  the  Setting  Up 
Department  was  separated  from  the 
comber  job  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
present  foreman,  Ernest  P.  Barnes. 
At  this  time  the  first  eight  head 
combers  were  built,  which  were 
model  B,  103^"laps. 

The  8-3^"  sliver  lap  machines  and 
the  103/2"  ribbon  lap  machines  were 
commenced  in  1904  and  were  soon 
on  the  floor.  At  first  there  were  only 
1 1  men  on  the  job,  but  since  then  as 
many  as  70  men  have  been  employed. 
Mr.  Barnes  says  the  job  covers  about 
five  times  as  much  floor  space  as  it 
did  in  1904  and  we  are  erecting  the  fol- 
lowing machines;  Model  D2  comber, 
11%"  lap;  Model  D  ribbon  machine, 
\rj4"  lap;  Model  E  sliver  lap  ma- 
chine, 9-3I"  lap;  Derby  (loublers;  laj) 
winders;  automatic  card  feeds;  card 
grinders. 

The  personnel  ot  the  job  is  as 
lollows : 


In 

Shoi' 

On 

Job 

VKS. 

MOS. 

Vks. 

MOS. 

John  Farrand 

,U 

4 

4 

() 

Tittus  Felsen 

.^1 

4 

15 

10 

Samuel  Pearson 

M) 

7 

4 

() 

Homer  Briiillette 

2  b 

6 

8 

Henry  Todd 

25 

2 

0 

5 

Ernest  P.  Barnes 

21 

7 

16 

<) 

Garret  Ebbeling 

18 

12 

Wm.  B.  Henderson 

17 

<) 

Thomas  Riley 

17 

1 

5 

Fred  Rinno 

15 

6 

4 

5 

Samuel  Denoncourt 

14 

10 

14 

Adelard  Nolet 

12 

8 

11 

6 

Henry  Jennings 

11 

8 

11 

8 

Edward  Long 

1 1 

6 

5 

1 

Axel  Kramborg 

10 

10 

10 

10 

James  Spence 

10 

6 

10 

6 

Like  Old  Shoes 

Geo.  Bowman 

10 

10 

Richard  Felsen 

9 

1 

How  much  a  man  is  like  old  shoes; 

Tittus  Ebbeling 

9 

9 

For  instance,  both  a  sole  may  lose. 

Robert  E.  Ferguson 

8 

6 

8 

6 

Both   ha\e  been  tanned,  both  are 

George  S.  Dyer 

7 

6 

7 

6 

made  tight 

Herbert  .Ames 

6 

6 

6 

6 

By  coljblers,  both  get  left  and  right. 

John  Blair 

6 

6 

2 

5 

Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete. 

Maynard  Fcrnald 

5 

8 

5 

8 

.And  l)()th  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 

Harold  T.  Orfi" 

4 

8 

4 

8 

Richard  O.  Williams 

4 

4 

4 

4 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first;  with  men, 

Samuel  Smith 

() 

1 

9 

The  first  shall  be  last.    And  when 

James  H.  VVithee 

2 

10 

2 

10 

The  shoes  wear  out,  they're  mentled 

John  W.  Smith 

2 

6 

2 

() 

new ; 

George  H.  (  iregoire 

2 

2 

^ 

W  hen  men  wear  out,  the\ 're  men- 

Wilfred  l.ibert\- 

1 

10 

1 

10 

dead  too. 

Edward  Smith 

1 

/ 

1 

7 

Edward  Feen 
W.  A.  Packard 
Frank  F.  Clark 

1 

5 
10 
9 

2 '  •) 
1(1 
9 

They  l)oth  need  heeling,  oft  are  sold. 
-And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould; 

Edward  ( "luertin 

9 

9 

rhe\'  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 

John  G.  \"ay  Dyck 

7 

7 

Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 

( k'orge  .A.  iioux  ier 

6 

6 

.-Msinuis  Barlow 
Robert  Holmes 

3}-> 
2 

3 '  ■> 
2 

Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  incline. 

Henry  H.  Orff 

2 

2 

When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 

riu'N  lx)th  pe^  out.    Now  would  \ on 

Ernest  Barnes 


VACATION  SNAPSHOTS 

The  first  three  pictures  at  the  top  and  the  picture  of  the  balanced  rock  were  taken  by  George  Broadhurst  at  Quonochontaug,  R.  I.  A  Scituate  grab  lunch  is  the  title  in 
the  second  row.  Bessie  Aldrich,  Mrs.  R.  Britton,  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  and  May  Britten  like  their  corn  right  off  the  cob.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKa'g  enjoy  the 
great  out-of-doors  and  are  motor  enthusiasts.  The  third  row  gives  us  an  idea  of  how  "Bob"  Britton  works  when  he  is  "off  the  job."  His  helpers  are  Florence  and 
Mildred  Ball,  Adam  Robinson,  and  Engineer  Ball.  The  middle  of  the  third  row  is  a  long  story.  Ask  Marshall,  Ferguson,  or  Jones,  and  they  will  give  you  the  "dope." 
The  bass  are  not  rare  with  them,  but  that  turtle  weighed  55  pounds  and  was  caught  by  this  trio  in  Carpenter's  Pond  on  Labor  Day.  Next  is  May  Britton,  at  home. 
Fourth  column,  Bessie  takes  to  water.  Second  picture  is  a  snapshot  of  the  George  Washington  monument  in  the  Public  Garden^,  Boston,  Mass.,  taken  by  Eva 
Bracken,  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  Third  picture  proves  there  are  styles  even  in  clam  digging.  The  bottom  row  commences  with  Frank  Fredette  with  a  captured  skate  at 
Quonochontaug.  Next  is  Alice  Magill  on  an  engineering  tour.  The  center  picture  was  taken  at  7  p.  m.  and  is  remarkable,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibson  is  sure  of  a  good  milk  supply  while  at  the  farm  of  her  brother  at  Charlton,  Mass.  The  summer  was  good  to  Miss  Qnackenbush.  A  close-up  of 
the  turtle.   Jones  says  he  would  make  a  good  pet  for  a  nervous  man. 

Several  good  vacation  pictures  are  yet  to  come  in,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  put  off  the  decision  of  prizes  until  after  the  next  issue.  If  you  have  not  sent  your  vacation 
snaps  in  yet,  please  do  so  at  once. 
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Nazaire  Laferriere  Gets 
First  Prize  for  the 
Best  Garden 

Action  is  the  term  which  best 
describes  the  work  of  the  Whitin 
Home  Garden  Club  during  the  past 
month.  Besides  consoHdating  the 
first  plans  into  a  smart  working 
organization,  it  made  it  possible  for 
the  home  gardeners  to  have  their 
gardens  sprayed  several  times  by  the 
shop's  power  sprayer. 

The  Committee  on  Judging  Gar- 
dens, which  had  been  working  all 
August  to  get  its  work  done,  reported 
the  results  of  its  work  at  the  Septem- 
ber 1  meeting  of  the  club.  The 
gardens  of  all  the  members  were 
judged  by  Mr.  Leon  Midgely,  of 
the  Worcester  County  Farm  Bureau, 
who  was  assisted  in  the  work  by 
Harley  Keeler,  Willard  Burnap,  Dan- 
iel Duggan,  and  James  F.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Midgely  judged  the  gardens  on  a 
basis  of  twenty  points,  giving  five 
points  for  variety,  and  a  garden  had 
to  contain  twelve  varieties  or  more 
to  obtain  five  pofnts;  five  for  produc- 
tion and  greatest  variety  was  given 
to  gardens  that  contained  a  majority 
of  potatoes,  beans,  and  corn;  and  ten 
points  for  condition,  condition  being 
freedom  of  the  gardens  from  weeds 
and  not  just  the  general  appearance 
of  the  crops.  The  committee  was 
able  to  report  that  the  judging  was 
done  in  a  very  painstaking  and  care- 
ful manner.  The  judge  counted  the 
variety  of  each  product,  noted  the 
condition  of  the  garden,  and  dug 
down  to  see  how  the  vines  were 
bearing.  After  considering  the  facts, 
he  announced  the  number  of  points, 
which  were  tabulated  and  later  used 
as    the   basis    in    awarding  prizes. 

The  gardens  were  divided  into 
classes.  First,  there  was  a  variety 
class,  in  which  the  greater  number  of 
gardens  belonged.  Nazaire  La- 
ferriere won  the  first  prize  of  ten 
dollars.  Dirk  Vanderbrug  the  second 
of  seven  dollars,  Elijah  Wessell  third 
of  five  dollars,  and  Simon  Plantuke 


Callahan,  Duggan,  Midgely  and  Keeler  Judging  the  Gardens 


fourth  of  five  dollars.  There  were  so 
many  other  excellent  gardens  that  it 
was  decided  to  award  a  special  prize 
of  two  dollars  to  all  who  scored  ten 
points  or  more.  Felix  Youngsma, 
Fred  Tattersall,  Henry  Heerdt,  Sam- 
uel Lawson,  and  John  Hofstra  each 
received  two  dollars. 

Many  men  had  planted  only  pota- 
toes, and-  a  separate  potato  prize 
was  awarded  to  them.  Klaus  Dufries 
received  a  first  prize  of  five  dollars; 
John  Steele,  second,  three  dollars;  and 
Timothy  O'Malley  was  third,  receiv- 
ing two  dollars. 

Those  who  owned  their  farms  were 
put  in  a  third  class.  Kortekamp 
received  the  first  prize  of  five  dollars 
and  John  Glashower  the  second  of 
two  dollars.  The  gardens  in  the 
village  were  smaller  and  placed  in 
still  another  class.  William  Dale 
received  first  prize  of  two  dollars 
and  George  Fournier  the  second  of 
two  dollars. 

Mr.  Midgely  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  all  the  home  gardens 
of  Whitinsville  and  repeatedly  stated 
they  were  the  best  he  had  seen  in  all 
his  inspection  tours  this  summer. 
The  gardeners  will  bear  witness  that 
he  was  not  spoofing  them,  when  you 
get  them  started  on  the  matter  of 
yields.  Next  year,  with  the  club 
under  way  from  the  start,  bigger, 
better,  and  even  more  productive 
gardens  will  be  the  goal. 


Garden  Club  Shows  at 
Worcester 

When  the  Whitin  Home  Garden 
Club  realized  that  its  vegetables  were 
the  best  that  were  grown  in  the 
state,  it  consented  to  show  at  the 
New  England  Fair  this  year  and 
gain  experience  in  actual  competition 
with  the  other  industrial-garden 
exhibits. 

Wednesday  evening  the  members 
brought  in  the  best  of  the  vegetables 
they  had  to  date,  and  on  Thursday, 
September  2,  Messrs.  Keeler,  Halpin, 
and  Callahan  assisted  Mr.  McDonald 
in  selecting  the  best  of  these  to 
decorate  a  123^2  ^  table  at  the 
New  England  Fair.  Mr.  Halpin, 
although  he  insisted  that  he  had  never 
had  any  experience  in  decorating 
agricultual  tables,  consented  to  help 
in  the  decoration.  He  had  a  sign 
made  in  the  Carpenter  Shop,  which 
he  painted,  and  also  a  p\ramid  upon 


Freak  Ear  of  Corn  and  Carrot  from  Joseph  Cahill  s  Garden  on  Taylor  Hill 
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The  top  pictures  are  of  Joseph  Poulin,  of  the  tool  job,  at  6  months  of  age  and  his  son,  Roy  Poulin,  at  6  months.  Below 
are  Irwin  Haimy  and  his  three  children:  Ula  S.,  Irwin,  Jr.,  and  Audrey  May.  Ask  Mr.  Hanny  about  "Ike  and 
Mike."  The  next  two  pictures  are  seaside  specials  featuring  William,  son  of  Arthur  Hall,  of  the  tool  iob;  Arthur 
Broadhurst,  son  of  George  Broadhurst,  of  the  Main  Office;  Jacqueline  Fredette,  daughter  of  Frank  Fredette,  of 
the  freight  house;  Hazel  Broadhurst;  and  another  view  of  Jacqueline  in  her  summer  playhouse. 

We  welcome  baby  pictures  and  can  use  them  at  any  time. 


which  the  vegetables  could  be  dis- 
played. These  decorations  were 
brought  to  Worcester  with  the  vege- 
tables Thursday. 

Many  of  the  other  competitors 
were  already  on  the  scene.  The 
Norton  Grinding  Co.  was  about  half 
completed,  while  a  large  force  of 
officials  and  men  from  the  American 
Optical  Co.  and  the  United  States 
Envelope  Co.  were  busy  arranging 
their  displays.  George  McGrath 
proved  that  he  was  a  star  performer 
with  the  saw,  hammer,  and  nails; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  Whitin 
Home  Garden  Club  sign  was  up,  and 
our  hat  was  in  the  ring. 

Friday  morning,  reinforced  with 
fresh  green  vegetables  and  other 
supplies  which  the  opening  barrage 
of  the  other  companies  had  proved 
to  be  necessary,  the  final  arrange- 
ments of  the  table  were  completed, 
and  for  amateur  decorators  the  table 
was  judged  satisfactory. 

Experience  gained  in  other  com- 
petitions enabled  the  other  com- 
panies' tables  to  appear  to  better 
advantage  in  the  judges'  eyes;  and 
when  all  the  smoke  was  over,  the 
decision  was  made  as  follows : 

1.  United  States  Envelope  Com- 
pany, Worcester. 

2.  American  Optical  Company, 
Southbridge. 

3.  Norton  Grinding  Company, 
Worcester. 

4.  Whitin   Home  Garden  Club. 

5.  Hamilton  Woolen  Company, 
Southbridge. 

6.  Graton  &  Knight  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Worcester. 

The  members  of  the  club  who  took 
in  the  New  England  Fair  and  entered 
the  Agricultural  Building  will  long 
remember  the  pleasing  sight  that 
greeted  the  eye.  In  addition,  all 
looked  with  more  interest  at  these 
tables  to  see  how  these  efTects  were 
created.  Many  valuable  hints  were 
received,  which  will  be  used  to  good 
advantage  next  year  in  decorating 
the  table  and  in  securing  first  prize. 


Twin  Squashes 


Gellatly  Wins  More  Prizes 
at  Scottish  Games 

David  Gellatly  of  the  spinning  set- 
ting up  job  has  added  two  more 
triumphs  to  his  list  of  successes  at 
Scottish  dancing.  Last  year  Dave 
announced  that  he  had  gathered  in 
his  one  hundredth  prize  for  fancy 
dancing  and  this  year  has  already 
added  two  more  first  and  three 
second  prizes. 

At  the  Scottish  games  held  at 
Rocky  Point  last  month,  Dave  won 
first  prize  in  the  sword  dance,  second 
in  the  Highland  fling,  and  second  in 
the  sailor's  hornpipe.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  his  career  that  he  has 
not  taken  first  prize  in  the  sailor's 
hornpipe  but  an  unfortunate  accident 


due  to  a  loose  board  caused  Dave  to 
tumble  in  the  act  of  pivoting.  With 
this  demerit  Gellatly  lost  out  by  one 
point.  At  the  Caledonian  games  in 
Roxbury  this  summer,  first  in  the 
Highland  fling  and  second  in  the 
sword  dance  were  awarded  to  our 
local  dancer. 

There  are  other  accomplishments 
which  we  could  mention  that  Dave 
possesses;  as  an  example,  his  good 
friend  Sam  Shaw  tells  how  he  once 
replaced  some  apples  in  Gellatly's 
pocket  with  old-fashioned  spuds.  A 
little  later  Dave  ofTered  Sam  some 
chocolates,  which  he  accepted  and 
which  were  well  packed  with  soap. 
Sam  says  he  blew  bubbles  around  the 
water  for  several  minutes.  However, 
there  was  no  prize  connected  with 
this  event. 


Processes  Through  Which 
Iron  Passes  on  Way 
to  be  Machined 

This  shop  has  so  much  to  do  with 
iron  in  its  various  forms  that  it  might 
be  well  for  us  to  learn  something 
about  the  processes  through  which  it 
goes  before  it  becomes  a  finished 
textile  machine.  As  we  are  taking 
up  the  work  of  the  jobs  in  the  shop 
separately,  this  article  will  only 
take  the  iron  to  the  Stock  Room. 

We  all  know  that  iron  is  mined 
from  the  earth.  Some  of  it  comes 
from  Alabama,  Ohio,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, l)ut  most  of  thj  iron  fields  aie 
located  around  Lake  Superior.  Iron 
mines  are  usually  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  Minnesota  the  iron 
is  so  near  the  surface  that,  after  re- 
moving the  top  layer  of  earth,  the 
soft  granular  ore  is  dug  out  with  a 
steam  shovel.  Trucks  are  waiting 
to  take  it  to  the  Lake  ports.  Here  it 
is  shipped  to  the  .smelting  works  or 
blast  furnaces.  A  whole  fleet  ot 
ships  is  maintained  on  the  dreat 
Lakes  especially   for   this  purpose. 

Most  of  the  blast  furnaces  are 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  especially 
around  Pittsburgh.  The  principle 
of  these  furnaces  is  to  fuse  the  iron 
with  carbon,  causing  several  chemical 
reactions  which  drive  off  the  oxygen 
with  the  impurities  in  the  form  of 
oxides.  Iron  ore  is  largely  made  up 
of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  phosphorus,  with 
some  sulphur  and  silicon.    The  latter 


is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  sand. 
The  blast  furnace  has  several  parts 
to  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
furnace  itself,  or  stack  as  it  is  called, 
in  which  the  actual  smelting  takes 
place.  The  raw  materials  are  hoisted 
to  the  top  in  a  large  bucket  called  a 
"skip"  and  there  mechanically  dump- 
ed. As  the  heated  blast  of  air  enters 
the  furnace  at  the  bottom,  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  coke,  which  is  used 
as  fuel,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  formed. 
This  immediately  reacts  with  more 
coke,  forming  carbon  monoxide.  Both 
of  these  compounds,  being  gases,  rise 
through  the  coke  and  iron  until 
they  reacii  the  top,  where  the  mon- 
oxide takes  HI)  more  oxygen  and 
becomes  dioxide  again  and  pa.sses 
out  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
stack.  The  otiier  impurities  that  t'o 
not  torm  gaseous  compound  -  lorm  a 
m'xture  known  as  slag.  This  ^lag 
collects  on  top  of  the  molten  iron,  an, 1 
tlie  lat ter  is  draw  n  out  underneath  it. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  slag  will 
come  out  with  the  last  part  of  the  iron. 
This  is  remedied  by  .i  dei)ression  in 
tlie  trough  whicii  carries  the  iron 
to  the  ladU's.  When  the  iron  is  near- 
ing  the  end  ol  the  run,  a  cast-iron 
plate  coated  with  loam  is  let  down 
just  below  tlie  ordinar\  le\  el  of  the 
run,  thus  holding  back  the  slag, 
which  runs  o\er  into  another  trough 
leading  to  the  ^lag  ladle.  The  iron  l)y 
means  of  a  main  riumer  and  branch 
runner  is  led  into  other  ladles,  where 
it  is  later  cast  into  pigs  or  taken  to 
a  mixer. 


After  the  iron  has  been  made  into 
pigs,  it  is  shipped  to  foundries, 
where  it  is  made  into  steel  or  castings. 
Steel  has  a  varying  composition 
depending  largely  upon  its  use. 

There  are  five  standard  elements 
always  present  in  commercial  steel. 
The  first  is  carbon.  This  enters  the 
iron  from  the  fuel  and  makes  it  softer. 
It  may  be  either  combined  chemically 
with  the  iron  as  iron  carbide,  or 
uncombined  as  graphite.  In  the 
hitter  case  more  silicon  is  necessary. 
In  all  foundry  irons,  carbon  is  present 
as  graphite. 

The  next  elements  to  ccm.e  to  our 
attention  are  manganese  and  sulphur. 
These  make  it  more  easily  machined. 
However,  if  too  much  sulphur  is 
present,  the  iron  becomes  thick  and 
sluggish  and  very  brittle  when  cool. 
Sulphur  is  usually  present  in  small 
cjuan titles  in  the  ore.  but  manganese 
has  to  be  added  during  the  smelting 
process. 

Phosphorus  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
This,  too,  is  added  as  a  raw  product. 
It  makes  the  iron  run  smoother  and 
fills  out  all  the  corners  in  the  mould. 
In  sheet  iron  it  keeps  the  sheets  from 
sticking  together.  Silicon  is  the  last 
and  perhaps  most  important  foreign 
material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  This  element  is  present 
in  large  quantities  in  the  ore  in  the 
form  of  sand.  During  the  smelting, 
some  of  it  comes  out  in  the  slag,  but 
enough  of  it  is  left  to  strengthen  the 
iron. 

Of  these  fi\e  materials  carbon  has 
the  highest  percentage,  ranging  as 
high  as  5.  Silicon  ccmies  next  with 
its  highest  percentage  at  vi,  the 
others  following  in  order — manganese 
2,  phosphorus  \,  and  sulphur  \. 

The  next  thing  that  happens  to 
the  iron  is  done  in  the  foundry. 
The  iron  arrives  in  pigs,  and  each  lot 
is  marked.  A  boring  is  then  taken 
from  each  lot.  labeled,  and  sent  to 
a  chemist.  This  chemist  analyzes 
the  ore  and  sends  back  his  analysis 
with  the  label.  With  this  analysis 
that  process  is  detennineil  best  suited 
to  take  away  the  part  of  the  elements 
not  wanted. 

In  our  Foundr>-  we  make  onl\-  cast 
iron.  There  is  a  large  stack  with 
doors  near  the  top,  through  which  it 
is  charged.     This  charge  is  varied  a 


little  according  to  the  kind  of  iron 
used.  It  consists  of  coke,  pig  iron, 
scrap,  and  marble  rock  used  as  a 
flux.  This  is  put  in  the  stack  in 
certain  quantities.  After  the  iron 
has  melted,  it  sinks  down  through 
the  slag  until  it  reaches  the  outlet, 
where  it  is  poured  into  large  buckets. 
From  these  it  is  poured  off  into  ladles 
and  then  into  the  moulds,  where  the 
iron  cools.  It  is  then  sent  into  the 
Annealing  or  Cast  Iron  Rooms. 

Just  a  word  about  the  moulds. 
These  consist  of  a  wooden  or  iron 
flask  with  a  sand  lining.  This  sand 
is  tamped  down  hard  around  the 
wooden  pattern  placed  in  the  flask. 
Whenever  a  casting  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  a  core  of  sand  is  used. 

Cores  are  made  of  fine  sand  mixed 
with  oil.  The  sand  is  pressed  into 
moulds  and  when  it  is  taken  out  is 
in  the  shape  wanted  for  the  casting. 
Then  the  cores  are  placed  on  racks 
and  run  into  large  ovens,  where  they 
are  left  to  bake  over  night.  In  the 
morning  there  is  a  hard  crust  on 
them,  and,  when  cool,  they  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  Foundry.  If  these  cores 
are  not  made  with  a  certain  kind  of 
oil,  they  will  "blow"  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.  That  is, 
the  gases  which  are  always  present 
near  molten  iron  will  make  bubbles 
around  the  core,  and  the  iron  will 
spatter  whenever  the  bubbles  break. 
For  this  reason  also,  a  small  hole  is 
made  down  through  the  core  liefore 
it  is  baked.  Some  especially  intricate 
cores  are  made  in  pieces  and  pasted 
together  after  they  are  baked.  After 
the  iron  is  cooled  in  the  moulds,  these 
burnt  cores  can  be  shaken  out, 
leaving  their  imprint  on  the  iron. 
Sometimes  the  whole  inside  of  a 
casting  is  made  by  a  core. 

When  the  iron  is  cold,  if  it  needs 
treatment  to  soften  or  harden  it  before 
it  is  machined,  it  is  taken  to  the 
Annealing  Room.  Here  it  is  heated 
in  an  oven  and  then  taken  out, 
cooled,  and  sent  into  the  Cast  Iron 
Room.  In  this  room  the  sand  from 
the  mould,  which  has  stuck  to  the 
castings  after  they  have  cooled,  is 
taken  off  in  various  ways.  The 
method  used  is  determined  by  the 
kind  of  casting.  For  large,  thin,  or 
long  castings  a  "pickle"  tub  is  used. 
This  is  a  large  zinc  tub  stretching  the 


whole  length  of  the  room.  There  is 
an  acid  or  "vitriol"  tank  near  this 
tub.  When  the  castings  have  been 
placed  in  the  tub,  pails  of  this  sul- 
phuric acid  or  "vitriol,"  as  it  is  called, 
are  thrown  over  them.  The  castings 
.soak  in  this  "vitriol"  all  night,  or 
until  the  sand  is  eaten  off.  Then 
water  is  thrown  on  them,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  dry  here.  Later  they 
are  checked  by  a  man  from  the 
Stock  Room  and  sent  to  the  polishing 
job. 

Small  castings  like  weights,  bolts, 
small  gears,  and  bolster  heads  are 
put  in  rattlers.  These  are  iron 
barrels  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  pen 
of  very  small,  heavy,  irregular  pieces 
of  metal.  This  rattler  revolves,  and 
the  metallic  pieces  are  sprayed  by 
compressed  air  into  the  castings,  and 
the  sand  comes  off.  There  is  another 
kind  of  rattler.  This  is  much  the 
same  shape  as  the  other,  but  in  place 
of  the  spray  of  metal  are  small  iron 
stars  and  scraps  of  iron.  These  are 
rattled  around  with  the  castings,  and 
they  rub  off  the  sand. 

The  long,  flat  pieces  are  taken  to 
the  grindstones.  These  are  immense 
grindstones  set  in  the  floor.  Small 
gears  are  also  cleaned  on  grindstones, 
but  these  are  very  thin  stones  that 
just  fit  between  the  gear  teeth. 

Then  there  is  the  sand  blast.  A 
rough  bar  casting  is  put  on  a  rack, 
and  sand  is  thrown  at  it  through  a 
hose  with  about  40  or  50  pounds 
pressure.  This  blast  of  sand  wears 
away  the  rough  edges  and  polishes 
the  castings. 

W^hen  the  castings  have  been 
smoothed  and  cleaned,  they  are  put 


in  trucks  and  sent  down  to  the  Slock 
Room.  Here  they  are  sorted  and  put 
in  numbered  bins  and  arranged  in 
order.  Then  when  an  order  comes 
from  some  job  for  a  certain  casting 
or  a  number  of  them,  they  are  taken 
from  the  bins  and  sent  out  to  the  job. 

Castings  that  have  been  in  the 
"pickle"  tub  need  to  be  polished 
before  they  can  be  used  on  the 
machines,  so  these,  after  they  are 
checked  by  a  man  from  the  Stock 
Room,  are  sent  directly  to  the  polish- 
ing job,  where  they  are  polished  and 
then  sent  to  whate\er  jobs  need 
them. 


If  you  can't  be  the  pine  on  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

Be  a  scrub  in  the  \-alle\' — but  be 
The  best  little  scrub  by  the  side  of  the 
rill; 

Be  a  bush  if  you  can't  be  a  tree. 
If  you  can't  be  a  bush  be  a  bit  of  the 

grass. 

And  some  highway  happier  make. 
If  you  can't  be  a  "muskie,"  then  just 
be  a  bass. 
But  the  liveliest  bass  in  the  lake. 
We  can't  all  be  captains,  some  have  to 
be  crew. 

There's  something  for  all  of  us  here; 
There's  work  to  be  done,  and  we've  all 
got  to  do 
Our  part  in  a  way  that's  sincere. 
If  you  can't  be  a  highway,  then  just  be 
a  trail. 

If  you  can't  be  the  sun,  be  a  star; 
It  isn't  by  size  that  \ou  win  or  \ou 
fail: 

Be  the  best  of  whatever  you  are. 
— MaratJwn  Safety  Bulletin. 

Leon  Barnes,  of  the  tool  job,  is 
the  father  of  a  baby  boy  born  Septem- 
ber 8,  1920. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Whitin 
Entertain  Whitins- 
ville  Firemen 

The  firemen  of  Whitinsville  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Whitin  at  a  liarbecue,  Saturday, 
September  11.  The  barbecue  was 
held  in  the  grove  at  Taylor  Springs, 
and  was  presided  over  by  Chef 
Stewart,  from  Georgia,  famous  for 
its  barbecue  as  is  Boston  for  its 
baked  beans. 

About  seventy  people  were  present 
at  the  occasion,  wliich  was  held 
in  appreciation  of  the  efTort  made 
to  save  the  Whitin  home  from  destruc- 
tion last  January.  Mrs.  Whitin 
spoke  a  few  words  commending  the 
firemen  for  their  personal  services  and 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  were  coping  with  the  fire 
situation  in  town. 


Account  of  Fiji 

Continiu'd  from  page  7,  column  ,? 

shade  of  fern  trees  30  or  40  feet  high. 
Then  we  went  up  to  the  mountains, 
where  I  saw  numerous  cataracts  and 
waterfalls,  one  of  them  falling  into  a 
ravine  200  feet  deep.  As  we  went 
along,  I  saw  hundreds  of  magnificent 
birds,  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  birds  of 
paradise,  and  many  otheis  whose 
names  I  did  not  know.  I  spent  some 
of  my  happiest  days  with  these  Fiji- 
ans  and  shall  never  forget  them. 

They  had  a  custom  which  was  very 
rarely  used  and  then  only  when  they 


had  a  guest  that  they  specially  wished 
to  honor.  The  custom  was  that  when 
the  guest  retired  at  night,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house  sings  him  to 
sleep. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I 
went.  As  I  ha\  e  told  >  ou  before,  the 
sleeping  quarters  are  .separated  with 
a  curtain.  When  I  went  to  lie  down, 
I  felt  tired  and  sleepy.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  heard  a  voice  near  to  me 
say,  "Queza  sa  motha,"  which  means 
"Are  you  asleep?"  I  could  just  make 
out  by  the  shadow  that  it  was  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  about  18. 
I  replied  to  her,  "Singha  na  marama," 
meaning,  "No,  not  yet."  Then  she 
came  and  sat  down  by  m>'  side  and 
commenced  to  sing  in  a  low  \-oice.  at 
the  same  time  wa\  ing  a  palm  leaf  to 
cool  the  air  and  keep  the  moscjuitoes 
away. 

But  somehow  I  could  not  go  to 
sleep.  I  suppose  the  strange  sur- 
roundings and  the  novelty  of  having  a 
girl  sing  to  me  while  I  lay  there  got  on 
my  nerves.  When  she  had  been  sing- 
ing about  half  an  hour,  her  voice  be- 
gan to  get  lower  and  lower  into  a  kind 
of  drone.  I  began  to  feel  drowsy-  and 
was  dropping  off  into  unconscious- 
ness when  I  was  aroused  b\-  something 
falling  onto  my  face.  The  palm  leaf 
had  fallen  from  her  hand.  She  was 
sitting  there  with  her  head  leaning 
forward,  and  the  pure  and  innocent 
girl  had  sung  herself  to  sleep.  I  did 
not  disturb  her,  but  I  lay  there  and 
eventualb-  went  to  sleep.  When  I 
awoke  next  morning,  I  looked  to  see 
if  she  was  still  there.  I  found  she  had 
disappeared. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  mv  twelve  months'  residence  in 


the  Fiji  Islands  showed  to  me  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  in  whatever 
community  we  live.  We  will  always 
find  that  there  are  good  as  well  as 
bad  people,  whether  they  are  un- 
ci\ilized,  semi-civilized  or  civilized, 
according  to  our  modern  ideas. 

I  have  met  among  uncivilized 
people  some  of  the  finest  characters 
one  would  wish  to  meet.  No  doubt 
you  have  heard  people  ridicule  and 
sneer  at  mission  work  among  savages. 
Well,  I  think  the  little  I  ha\e  told  you 
about  the  changed  and  improved  con- 
ditions of  Fiji  through  missionar> 
labors  is  a  very  good  argument  in 
fa\  or  of  foreign  missions. 


Several  friends  of  Oscar  Owen 
have  been  very  solicitous  in  trying 
to  find  out  if  the  rumor  was  true  that 
he  was  arrested  for  speeding  Sunda>-, 
September  12.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  that  Mr.  Owen  was  held  up  l)\ 
three  gentlemen  of  the  law  and  was 
informed  by  one  of  them  that  he  was 
under  arrest  for  speeding.  The  second 
gentleman  in  the  case  notified  Mr. 
Owen  that  he  was  making  i\]/2  miles 
an  hour,  which  was  too  fast  for 
respectable  people,  and  that  in  the 
future  he  must  slow  up.  With  this 
reprimand,  Mr.  Owen  was  crossed 
off  the  books. 


Just  Before  the  Battle 


Foundry  Notes 

Fred  Walker  has  returned  from  a 
motor  trip  spent  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

Corn  Cahill  has  left  our  employ 
and  is  taking  up  aviation. 

Bert  Hill  is  receiving  post  cards 
daily  from  his  friend.  I  wonder 
if  she  knows  he  is  married. 

Tom  Drohan  has  been  appointed 
corresponding  secretary  for  Bert  S. 
Hill. 

William  Deane  has  returned  from 
a  three  weeks'  vacation  spent  at 
Prince  Edward  Islands. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  on  the 
coming  marriage  of  Richard  Melville 
to  Miss  Eva  Deslaurier,  of  Linwood, 
Mass. 

September  10  brought  a  baby  girl 
to  the  home  of  Charles  M.  Wood. 

Ed.  Jennings  was  spending  the 
holidays  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
On  his  way  home  he  drove  up  to  a 
sign  which  read:  "Caution — Con- 
necticut Ins't  for  the  Blind."  Ed 
looked  at  it  a  while.  He  turned  to 
one  of  his  friends  and  said,  "  I  wonder 
what  that  means,  'Connecticut  isn't 
for  the  blind !'  " 

Harry  Mulligan  spent  the  holidays 
at  Narragansett  Pier.  Some  sunburn, 
Harry. 

Whew!  Look  out!  What  was 
that?  Nothing;  only  Dorsey  and 
Shugrue  out  on  their  new  bikes  for 
a  spin. 

We  are  wondering  why  Albert 
Kelly  is  looking  up  the  fall  furniture 
sales. 


Office  Notes 

It  is  rumored  that  Bessie  Aldrich 
has  transferred  her  afYections.  This 
time  the  "man  in  the  case"  drives 
a  "spiffy"  red  Stutz.  The  way 
things  were  progressing  down  at 
Hampton  we  are  led  to  believe  it 
will  be  a  sure  thing  in  the  fall.  What 
do  you  say  about  it,  Bessie? 

Mary  Britton,  who  spent  her  vaca- 
tion at  their  cottage  in  Scituate, 
holds  the  record  for  staying  in  the 
water.  Mame  is  a  crack  swimmer, 
and  some  day  we  expect  to  read  of  her 
swimming  across  the  Atlantic. 

Alice  Magill  has  become  very  much 
interested  in  mining  since  her  visit  to 
Gloucester.    Why,  she  is  even  con- 


sidering buying  a  mine  of  her  own 
and  putting  a  certain  engineer  of  her 
acquaintance  in  charge.  She  says 
he's  very  capable,  and  she  ought  to 
know. 

Miss  Catherine  Munt  is  back  after 
having  "the  time  of  her  life"  at 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helena  Roche  and  Miss 
Katherine  Walsh  are  back  on  the 
job  after  enjoying  society  at  Newport. 

Helen  Cotter  was  away  on  a  trip 
into  Canada  and  over  the  Great 
Lakes. 

"See  America  first"  is  Ruth  Bur- 
nap's  motto,  which  she  is  evidently 
following,  for  she  has  gone  out 
through  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  From  there  she 
goes  to  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
thence  to  Arizona,  where  she  will 
spend  a  week  or  two,  and  then  home 
again  by  water  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Hoch  sailed 
for  England  and  France  on  the 
"Aquitania,"  September  2L 

For  information  as  to  a  guaranteed 
method  of  flesh  reducing,  apply  to 
Gwenny  Searles  and  Florence  Currie, 
strong  advocates  and  exponents  of 
"  Demon." 

Has  anyone  noticed  Mr.  Beaudry's 
new  white  bow-rimmed  spectacles? 

Someone  was  asking  if  the  Wesley 
Webster  down  here  was  the  same  one 
that  "everyone  talks  about  in  Sutton, 
Wilkinsonville,  etc."  It's  nice  to 
be  famous. 

"Huh,"  remarked  a  young  lady 
not  from  the  city,  passing  through  a 
certain  part  of  an  adjoining  state, 
"that's  some  idea  you  have  of  venti- 
lating your  stables  down  here — just 
push  up  every  other  slat."  There 
was  an  outburst  of  uproarious 
laughter — and  on  being  informed 
that  the  "stables"  were  tobacco  barns 
the  young  lady  felt  like  beating  it 
under  the  seat. 


Who  Owns  It? 

I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  night; 

My  conscience  hurt,  alack — 
And  so  I  guess  I'll  go  tonight 

And  give  the  darn  thing  back. 


A  short  time  ago  Robert  Keeler 
took  a  two  weeks'  vacation,  declar- 
ing he  intended  spending  the  time 
with  a  young  lady  friend.  His 
neighbors  say  he  stayed  in  town  the 


Interesting  Political  Relic 

The  brass  helmet  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture  was  worn  by 
James  R.  Ferry  during  the  political 
campaign  of  the  fall  of  1888.  At 
that  time  there  was  organized  in 
Whitinsville  a  corps  of  Republican 
guards  consisting  of  two  companies. 
David  Casey  was  commander,  with 
J.  R.  Ferry  and  David  Dion  captains. 
The  rallies  were  most  exciting,  and 
the  guards  accompanied  the  speakers 
to  Memorial  Hall.  They  also  acted 
as  an  escort  in  Republican  parades 
about  town.  On  these  occasions 
the  houses  were  invariably  decorated 
with  bunting  and  the  streets  illum- 
inated with  red  fire.  Among  those 
who  belonged  to  the  local  guard 
were  Hosea  Kenney,  Frank  Searles, 
George  Barslow,  Percy  Houghton, 
Robert  Huston,  Wesley  Bragg,  Win- 
slow  Tibbetts,  William  Rankin,  and 
James  Rankin.  John  Pharnes  was 
the  fifer.  At  these  times  Mr.  Pharnes 
was  always  dressed  as  LTncle  Sam. 

There  were  similar  organizations 
in  the  towns  about  this  section  of  the 
country.  Among  the  places  having 
these  companies  were  Upton,  Grafton, 
Millbury,  Milford,  Douglas,  and  Wor- 
cester. Companies  from  most  of  these 
places  came  during  the  season  to 
Whitinsville,  to  help  along  the  Harri- 
son supporters. 


first  eleven  days  and  told  his  mother 
he  might  be  back  the  next  day. 
Robert's  only  explanation  is  he  made 
up  for  lost  time  in  the  remaining  three 
days,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
he  did. 

Henry  Crawford,  Henry  Johnsto,n, 
Harold  Johnston,  and  George  Hartley 
spent  the  last  two  weeks  in  August  at 
Hampton  Beach. 
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Polishing  Job  of  1896 

Can  you  find  John  KeUiher,  Daniel  Morse,  Thomas  Conway  and  James  Moriarity? 
If  in  doubt  ask  Jack 


Vacation  Romance 

Charles  T.  Noble,  a  member  of  the 
Repair  Department  force,  endeavored 
to  mend  a  quarrel  on  a  Blackstone 
Valley  electric  car  one  Sunday  even- 
ing recently.  The  trolley  was  pro- 
ceeding southl:)ound  through  Fisher- 
ville  with  Charlie  aboard,  going  at 
the  usual  fast  rate,  when  a  woman 
signaled  for  a  stop.  The  conductor, 
busy  taking  the  fares,  did  not  see  her, 
and  the  car  went  by  the  stopping 
place.  Somebody  pulled  the  bell- 
rope,  however,  and  brought  the  car 
to  a  halt  one  post  beyond.  Here  an 
argument  ensued  between  passenger 
and  conductor. 

The  woman,  who  had  a  small 
child,  tried  to  make  the  latter  carry 
him  off  the  car,  which  he  refused  to 
do.  In  the  thick  of  the  ensuing 
vocal  battle  Charlie  attempted  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  conductor 
and  waiting  passengers.  Although 
on  his  \'acation  at  the  time,  the  habit 
of  rushing  has  become  so  pronounced 
in  his  work  with  us  that  he  told  the 
woman  he  was  in  a  hurrv  and  de- 
manded she  take  the  child  off.  The 
woman  replied  she  was  a  Bolshevist 
and  didn't  believe  in  hurrying  and 
anyone  who  was  could  walk.  Char- 
lie's failure  to  pacify  the  combatants 
resulted   in   delaying   traffic   for  a 


half  hour.  The  next  northbound 
car  carried  woman  and  child  back. 
Suffice  it  to  sa>-,  we  admire  Charlie's 
courage  and  lament  his  bad  luck. 


A  workman  of  the  Cleaning  De- 
partment, while  industriously  sorting 
newspapers  lately,  encountered  a 
mouse.  The  meeting  did  not  appear 
friendly,  and  the  rodent  in  making 
his  escape  sought  retuge  in  our 
friend's  trouser  leg.  The  separation 
was  effected  behind  a  screen. 


First  Automobile  De- 
signed by  Local 
Inventor 

The  national  question  of  who  built 
the  first  automobile  is  still  open  for 
argument,  but  one  of  our  local 
machine  designers  claims  positive 
proof  to  the  honors  of  ha\  ing  created 
the  first  auto. 

Although  this  machine  only  ex- 
isted on  paper,  it  contained  many 
features  which  were  adopted  by 
engineers  of  recent  years.  For  in- 
stance, the  one-man  top  only  covers 
one  man.  but  it  requires  ten  men  to 
put  it  up  on  a  windy  day;  and  that 
is  why  this  model  carries  reserve 
seats. 

This  invention  has  flexible  wheels 
which  collapse  at  every  turn:  punc- 
ture-proof tires  which  require  no 
wind;  barbed-wire  windshield  which 
stops  all  arguments  coming  your  way 
and  saves  the  price  of  glass.  It  has 
a  self-starter.  This  feature  is  so 
powerful  that  >ou  have  to  tie  this 
inventicMi  to  hitching  posts,  buildings, 
trees,  etc.,  to  stop  it  from  running 
away,  and  the  self-stopper  is  a 
marvekius  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
is  almost  human;  in  fact,  it  is  human, 
for  it  seems  to  know  when  all  the 
oil  is  run  out.  Columbus  provided 
his  disco\er>  with  an  anchor  and  a 
scale.  When  \  ou  want  to  come 
to  a  sudden  stop,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  weigh  the  anchor  and,  last  but  not 
least,  this  wonderful  piece  of  junk 
has  a  stand  over  the  exhaust  which 
automaticalh-  boils  coffee  while  en 
route. 


Claimed  to  be  First  Automobile  Designed  in  Whitinsville 


AS  OUR  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  MIGHT  BE 
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Their  Silver  Wedding 
Celebrated 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Keeler  cele- 
brated their  silver  wedding  on 
September  5  at  their  home  on  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  Keeler  came  to  Whitinsville 
from  North  Hero,  Vt.,  on  July  19, 
1891.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
much  interested  in  Miss  Agnes  Fergu- 
son, of  Whitinsville,  which  resulted 
in  their  marriage  in  1895.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keeler  have  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Margaret,  Nellie,  Robert, 
William,  and  Harley,  Jr. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mrs. 
Keeler  has  always  lived  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  her  present  home. 
We  wish  them  continued  happiness 
on  the  road  to  their  golden  wedding. 


The  bowling  season  is  returning. 
William  Montgomery,  Leon  Wood, 
Thomas  Roche,  George  Anderson, 
and  Robert  Kane  journeyed  to  Man- 
chaug  for  a  little  practice,  but 
returned  four  pin  losers.  Mont- 
gomery showed  the  form  we  can 
expect  from  him  this  year  by  bowling 
three  strings  for  a  total  of  308. 


Charles  Noble  has  resigned  as  a 
contractor  and  l)uilder.  Two  years 
ago  Charlie  acquired  some  property 
very  close  to  Rockdale.  We  noticed 
a  dump  cart  among  the  weeds  of  this 
plot  recently,  and  upon  inquiring  we 
were  informed  that  Charlie  had 
abandoned  the  cart  after  having  dug 
a  hole  12'  X  6'  x  1'.  Was  this  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor? 


The  Meadow  View  Gun  Club  held 
a  turtle-soup  supper  at  the  club 
house  Saturday  evening,  August  28. 
The  turtle,  a  natixe  of  Riley's  Pond, 
was  fattened  at  Lewis  Carr's  country 
seat.  Before  the  feed,  Lucien  Barnes 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  fisher- 
man by  catching  three  pickerel  in 
three  minutes. 


Herbert  Ball,  of  the  Production 
Department,  is  soliciting  yearly  sub- 
scriptions for  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram. Parties  desiring  the  paper 
are  advised  to  see  him. 


During  the  first  weeks  of  August 
our  telephone  operator  of  the  Main 
Office  enjoyed  the  white  sands  of 
Hampton  Beach.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  advised  by  a  fortune  teller 
to  "Accept  the  present,  and  >ou  will 
be  happy  and  well  l()\ed."  Now  we 
want  to  know  if  Jennie  took  the 
fortune  teller's  ad\ice  during  those 
romantic  days.  Those  who  are  best 
informed  speak  seriously  of  the  hotel 
manager's  son  at  Hampton. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  have 
news  of  the  marriage  of  James 
Dundas,  of  the  Production  Depart- 
ment, to  Annie  Blair,  of  the  Hank 
Clock  Department.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Samuel 
MulhoUand,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
September  15.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Dundas 
ha\e  chosen  the  White  Mountains 
for  their  honeymoon. 


Shute-Ferguson 

Dorothy  Ferguson,  of  the  Main 
OSce,  was  married  to  Mr.  James 
Shute,  formerly  of  Uxbridge,  Satur- 
day, August  28,  1920.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  three  o'clock  at  the 
home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  Ferguson,  of  Spring  Street. 
Only  the  immediate  families  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  present. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Reverend  T.  M.  Huston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shute  after  an  ex- 
tended honeymoon  will  reside  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  Mr.  Shute  is 
engaged  in  business.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  163  Johnson  Avenue 
of  that  city.  We  wish  them  ever\ 
success  in  life. 


Mr.  Britton  has  something  to 
explain.  During  the  month  of  his 
vacation  at  Scituate  he  enjoyed  a 
real  fishing  trip  with  a  party  from 
Boston.  The  next  day  the  prograni 
called  for  clam  digging  about  10 
miles  south  of  his  cottage.  This  task 
necessitated  the  removal  of  his  shoes 
and  stockings.  On  the  return  trip 
from  the  clam  field.  Mrs.  Britton 
said  "Bob,  slow  down  a  minute;  you 
have  forgotten  something."  He  had 
merely  left  his  shoes  and  stockings 
behind.    That's  the  life,  we  say. 

Ernest  Hill  and  Michael  Jackman 
witnessed    the    sensational    doul)le-  i 
header  at  Boston,  Saturday,  Septem-  I 
ber  4,  when  "Babe"  Ruth  hit  his  i 
fort\-fifth    and    sixth    home  runs. 
The  mighty  swats  e^"idently  made  the 
boys  so  dizzy  they  were  unable  to 
make  the  run  home.   After  the  game 
they  were  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  notably  in  the  South  Station, 
in  high  ami  cheap  rube  lodgings,  and 
in  the  homes  of  absent  relatives.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning 
their  peaceful  slumbers  were  begun 
in    the    North    Station    under    the  i 
protecting  e>  e  of  the  Boston  police,  i 
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Garden  Show  a  Great 
Surprise  and  Success 

LL  members  of  the 
Whitin  Home  Garden 
Club  turned  out  to 
make  the  first  annual 
exhibit  a  great  success 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1920. 

Group  and  individual  displays  far 
exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  those 
who  had  most  to  do  with  the  arrange- 
ments. From  all  sources  nothing 
but  praise  and  amazement  was  ex- 
pressed and  shown  by  those  who 
attended.  Few,  if  any,  ever  realized 
the  quality  and  variety  of  garden 
truck  raised  right  here  in  Whitins- 
ville.  Our  gardeners  are  far  from 
being  in  the  amateur  class,  we  are 
told  by  agricultural  judges  and  others 
who  know. 

Group  displays  were  shown  by  the 
gardeners  from  the  following  sec- 
tions: Reservoir,  Fairlawn,  North 
Uxbridge,  Trotting  Park,  North- 
bridge  Center,  and  the  Town  Farm. 
First  prize  was  awarded  to  the  North 
Uxbridge  display,  second  to  Fairlawn 
and  third  to  the  Reservoir  gardeners. 
The  Trotting  Park  section  had  an 
exceptionally  good  variety  of  produce 
but  lost  out  by  a  close  margin  to  the 
Reservoirs  for  third  place. 

The  table  on  the  North  side  of 
the  hall  was  completely  covered  with 
the  products  of  individual  exhibitors. 
The  number  of  varieties  will  be 
appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  prize 
list  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hall 
several  hundred  canned  goods  were 
in  display.  The  Junior  girls,  whose 
canning  was  supervised  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  Browning,  exhibited  48  jars 
of  foodstuffs.  The  future  housewives 
of  Whitinsville  are  to  be  congratula- 
ted, and  the  grownups  of  this  genera- 
tion need  have  no  fear  that  their 
sons  will  not  have  a  chance  to  be 
well  fed. 

Mrs.  Emory  Burbank's  display 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  show, 
winning  a  special  prize.-  There  were 
48  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  no 


two  alike,  and  20  tumblers  of  jelly 
of  different  varieties.  Many  of  us 
didn't  realize  it  was  possible  to  make 
up  such  a  list  of  eatables,  and  we  can 
assure  every  one  they  all  looked  good 
enough  to  open  and  start  right  in 
cleaning  up. 

The  apple  display  of  Benjamin 
Graves,  Wybe  Kortekamp,  John  Ker- 
shaw and  Wilbert  Booth  are  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

Alexander  Coots  arranged  a  beau- 
tiful table  of  flowers  from  the  green- 
houses of  Arthur  Whitin.  The  Whitin 
Home  Garden  Club  table  as  exhibited 
at  Worcester  was  reproduced  in  most 
every  detail  and  showed  its  prize- 
winning  value. 

The  stage  decorations  were  well 
conceived  and  carried  out.  The 
borders  of  corn  and  evergreens  offset 
the  diamond  shape  form  interwoven 
with  evergreen,  across  the  face  of 
which  was  written  the  words  "Whitin 
Home  Garden  Club, "  made  from 
husked  ears  of  corn.  Credit  for  this 
decorating  goes  to  James  Jones, 
cartoonist  and  sport  correspondent 
for  the  Spindle.  Mr.  Jones  was 
assisted  by  Henry,  Jack  and  William 
Dalton  and  Richard  Baker. 

The  entertainment  for  the  evening 
was  highly  spoken  of.  The  artists 
were  from  Hey's  Orchestra,  the 
Parksonian  quartet  and  the  White 
Bureau  of  Entertainment. 

Harley  Keeler  gave  an  address  of 
welcome  and  explained  the  exhibits 
in  a  clear,  concise  manner.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  Garden  Club  were 
planning  to  make  this  exhibit  but  a 
step  toward  an  even  greater  one  next 
fall.  Mr.  Keeler  then  introduced  our 
General  Manager,  Mr.  E.  K.  Swift, 
to  the  garden  enthusiasts.  Mr. 
Swift  expressed  his  pleasure  on  the 
results  of  the  Home  Garden  Club 
as  shown  there  that  evening,  and 
congratulated  each  individual  exhibi- 
tor for  his  part  in  such  an  excellent 
display.  The  Whitin  Home  Garden 
Club  had,  in  his  estimation,  made  a 
great  success  for  the  first  year  of  their 
existence,  and  he  assured  all  that  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  would  find 
a  garden  plot  for  every  one  who  would 
apply  for  the  coming  season.  "Next 


year,"  he  remarked,  "I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  hall  crowded 
to  its  limit  judging  from  the  indica- 
tions and  enthusiasm  .shown  here 
tonight." 

In  closing  the  show  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
not  taken  home  by  a  certain  hour 
would  be  presented  to  the  Whitinsville 
Hospital.  As  a  result,  three  ton 
truck  loads  were  delivered  to  the 
hospital,  together  with  the  flowers 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Coots.  Miss  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  the  hospital,  was 
very  glad  indeed  to  obtain  prize 
vegetables  for  her  patients. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  club,  and  to 
the  committees  in  charge.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  prizes  tell  an  interesting 
story  in  themselves. 

Potatoes 

Green  Mountain        1.    N.  Laferriere 

2.  Felix  Voungsma 

3.  P.  Nydam  &  Co. 
Early  Rose               1.    T.  Colthart 

2.  ].  W.  Dale 

3.  H.  Dalton 
Irish  Cobbler            1.    Mrs.  F.  Bates 

2.  P.  Sullivan 

3.  P.  Nydam  &  Co. 

P.  E.  Island 

Shenango  1.    William  Ward 

Beets 

Large  1.    FeViK  Voungsma 

2.  Oliver  Copeland 

3.  J.  Youngsma 
Pickling                    1.    F.  Tattersall 

2.    J.  W'.  Dale 
Com 

Evergreen  1.    J.  W.  Dale 

2.    Richard  Baker 
Country  Gent.  2.  Kortekamp 

Field  Corn  1.    P.  Sullivan 

2.  P.  Nvdam  &  Co. 

3.  P.  Sullivan 
Bantam                    1.    P.  SuUixan 

Cucumbers 

1.  F.  Tattersall 

2.  T.  Colthart 

3.  Henry  Heerdt 
Carrots 

Long  1.    N.  Lafferriere 

2.  R.  S.  W.  Roberts 

3.  Richard  Baker 
Carrots 

Short  1.    F.  Tattersall 

2.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Brown 

3.  J.  W.  Dale 
Parsnips 

1.  Burr 

2.  Jos.  T.  Cahill 
Tomatoes 

Ponderosa  1.    Rene     &  Joseph 

Truscott 

2.  J.  St.  Andre 

3.  L  \'oungsma 
Regular                   1.    P.  Nvdam  &  Co. 

2.  H.  Dalton 

3.  P.  Nydam  &  Co. 
Comet                      1.    Henr\-  Dalton 
White                       1.    Charles  Sisson 
Plum                        1.  Kortekamp 
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Our  Health 


E  have  been  fortunate 
_    to  secure  for  the  Whitin 
Spindle,    beginning  in 
this   issue,  a  series  of 
health  talks  on  "How 
to  Keep  Well." 

One  article  will  appear  each  month 
for  twelve  months  at  least,  for  we 
have  been  assured  of  a  full  year's 
service  from  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  of  New  York.  Behind  the 
say-so  of  these  health  talks  is  the 
authority  of  one  hundred  hygiene 
experts  of  this  country.  It  is  the  con- 
."^ensus  of  opinion  of  the  best  medical 
advice  obtainable. 

Have  we  asked  ourselves  why  there 
is  so  much  stress  placed  on  our  health, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  preser\e  it? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  for  our  own 
personal  benefit;  in  the  second  place, 
community  and  national  liealth  is 
but  a  sum  total  of  indix  idual  condi- 
tion; and  in  the  third  place,  our  pros- 
perity, the  community's  prosperity, 
and  the  national  prosperity  are  de- 
pendent primarily  on  our  health. 

For  instance,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, largely  pre\entable,  o\'er  one 
million  work-years  are  lost  in  industry 
every  year  according  to  an  article 


by  Dr.  Carey  McCord  in  the  National 
Safety  News.  Factor\-  summaries 
the  article  as  follows: — 

"This country  has 44,000,000 work- 
ers. Every  morning  when  the  whistle 
blows  2,600,000  workers  are  missing. 
Every  day  3  per  cent  of  all  the  work- 
ers are  absent  on  account  of  sickness. 
This  means  that  each  year  we  lose 
1,320,000  work-years  on  account  of 
sick  men  and  women. 

At  the  low  average  wage  of  three 
dollars  daily,  this  means  a  yearly  loss 
of  over  a  1,000,000,000  dollars  in 
wages  and  an  additional  equal  amount 
lost  to  the  manufacturer  through  loss 
of  service. 

Of  these  losses,  75  per  cent  are 
unnecessary  and  wholly  a\'oidable  if 
we  would  only  api)ls'  (he  pre\eiiti\e 
measures  that  are  alread>-  of  proxed 
\aluc." 

Our  hospital  was  established  not 
only  to  patch  up  cut  fingers  and  to 
extract  metal  from  e\es,  but  to  be  of 
other  serx  ice  to  us.  A  sex  ere  head- 
ache, a  sore  throat  or  a  sexere  pain 
max'  be  the  forerunner  of  a  serious 
illness  which  undoubtedlx'  is  pre- 
x  en table.  The  doctors  and  nurses  at 
the  hosjiital  are  at  our  serx  ice  to  ad- 
x  ise  and  to  minister  to  our  needs. 
Whx  not  make  use  of  this  serx  ice  if 
xve  haxe  not  already  done  so?  It 
will  mean  xvages  in  our  pocket,  and 
to  the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  It 
means  that  we  xx  ill  be  on  our  job  and 
that  the  production  expected  of  us 
xx  ill  be  produced. 

Exery  day  ^%  of  ;ill  the  xxorkers 
of  the  I'nited  States  are  absent  on 
account  of  sickness.  These  figures 
applied  to  our  shop  mean  that  e\er\- 
morning  when_x\e  punch  in  there  are 


ninety  men  at  hom.e  too  sick  to  xx  ork. 
Or  in  other  xx  ords,  if  ycu  and  I  are  in 
average  health  xve  lose  one  out  of 
33  1-3  work  days  on  the  account  of 
illness  which  is  largely  preventable. 

Why  not  put  a  little  more  thought 
each  day  on  our  physical  condition 
and  spend  a  little  more  time  in  study- 
ing ways  and  means  to  pre5er\  e  or 
improve  our  health? 


Lost  Time 

III  health,  as  x\e  haxe  pointed  out 
in  another  article  in  this  issue,  is  a 
big  cause  of  lost  time  in  Industry, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  cause. 

Absenteeism  has  not  been  cut  doxvn 
to  the  point  of  reason  as  shown  by 
rcpo'ts  of  the  foreman  and  b\-  the 
clock  cards.  Occasionally  a  man 
finds  it  necessarx-  to  be  absent  from 
his  xxork,  and  xxhere  permission  is 
granted  bx'  the  man  xvho  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  production  little  or  no  fault 
is  found. 

But  are  we  finding  too  manv  ex- 
cuses to  take  a  dax  off  nt)\v  and  then? 
I  f  the  job  has  to  be  curtailed  some  day 
isn't  the  man  x\  ho  has  worked  steadily 
and  faithfully  going  to  be  retained? 
If  a  good  man  comes  along  or  an  old 
emploxee  comes  back  and  your  boss 
is  asked  if  he  has  room  for  him,  might 
not  he  be  perfectlx'  right  in  laying 
ofi"  the  man  xx  hom  he  cannot  depend 
on  to  be  alxvays  on  the  job?  Nothing, 
you  knoxv,  is  more  aggravating  to  the 
foreman  or  more  detrimental  to  the 
smooth  running  of  the  job  than  to 
find  a  man  out  that  was  expected  in. 
Plans  are  all  upset  and  xery  often  the 
other  felloxx-  sufi'ers  because  of  the  re- 
adjustment that  is  necessary. 


We  are  now  beginning  to  experience 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  buy 
more  value  with  our  dollar.  A  dollar 
will  buy  a  pound  or  two  more  of  su- 
gar, it  will  buy  more  coffee,  more 
rice.  It  goes  further  toward  shoes, 
dresses  and  suits,  and  we  could  name 
many  other  articles  that  it  takes  fewer 
dollars  to  buy,  from  automobiles  to 
pork  and  wheat. 

This  drop  in  prices  without  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  wages  is  greatly 
beneficial  to  us  all,  and  is  due  prima- 
rily to  the  fact  that  production  per 
unit  of  labor  is  on  the  increase.  We 
have  read  of  appeals  to  "increase  pro- 
duction" until  we  were  ready  to  turn 
the  page  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
phrase,  but  these  very  appeals  now 
taking  root  are  knocking  prices  on  the 
head. 

There  are  fewer  shops  closed  today 
because  of  voluntary  "vacations" 
than  there  have  been  since  pre-war 
times.  Men  everywhere  are  getting 
back  to  "normalcy,"  and  are  on  the 
job.  They  are  not  losing  so  much 
time  on  or  ofif  the  job.  With  what 
results?    Prices  have  dropped. 

The  way  to  defeat  the  High  Cost  of 
Living  is  to  produce,  and  to  produce 
to  our  normal  capacity  we  must  be  on 
the  job  with  no  unnecessary  lost 
time  jotted  up  against  our  records. 

The  Service  Department  is  plan- 
ning to  keep  an  attendance  record  of 
each  man  and  job.  The  department 
percentages  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished from  month  to  month  in  the 
future  issues  of  the  Spindle. 
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The  shop  bowling  league  had  a 
meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
coming  season,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September.  It  was  the  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  league  should 
get  under  way  about  the  first  of 
November,  and  that  a  meeting  be 
he'd  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
to  arrange  the  details  for  the  coming 
season. 


Moses  Poloian  of  the  polishing 
job  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia on  Friday,  September  24th. 
Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife 
and  children  who  were  on  their  way  to 
America  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Poloian  was  a  respected  and 
faithful  m.ember  of  the  polishing  job, 
and  had  a  record  of  seven  years  and 
eight  m-onths  of  continuous  service. 
A  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  was 
sent  to  friends  of  Mr.  Poloian  by 
members  of  the  polishing  job. 

Moses  Poloian  was  32  years  old  and 
a  native  of  Harpoot,  Turkey. 


Jeremiah  Connors 

Long  Service  Series 

Jeremiah  Connors  is  in  his  49th 
year  of  service  in  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works.  He  came  here  in  June,  1871, 
as  a  boy  of  15  years,  from  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  and  started  work  as  an 
apprentice.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  under 
Moulton  on  ring  spinning.  Fay  on 
cards,  Lawton  on  pickers,  Bathrick 
on  spinning  and  Warfield  on  looms. 

Just  after  finishing  his  time  the 
shop  had  a  quiet  period  during  the 
business  depression  of  1874-1876  and 
Mr.  Connors  with  others  worked  at 
odd  jobs  here  and  there,  returning  to 
the  shop  when  business  began  to  pick 
up  again.  The  lawn  of  the  J.  C. 
Whitin  estate  was  among  the  jobs 
tackled  by  Mr.  Connors,  and  he 
assures  us  there  was  some  spading  to 
do. 

Mr.  Connors  mentions  the  follow- 
ing men  of  the  shop  whom  he  has 
worked  under  since  his  apprentice- 
ship: Warren  Smith  on  spinning 
rolls,  Geo.  Carr  on  drawing  rolls, 
Low  and  Blunt  on  cylinders,  Harring- 
ton on  card  strippers,  David  Smith  on 
railway  heads,  Cleveland  on  spoolers, 
Graves  on  combers.  Dale  on  repairs 
and  is  now  with  Keeler  on  cylinders. 

Mr.  Connors  has  the  pleasure  of 
having  six  sons  working  now  with 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  They 
are  Bartholomew,  Daniel  and  Joseph 
of  the  foundry,  Edmund  of  the 
spindle  job,  Patrick  of  the  pickers  and 
Dennis  of  the  Linwood  Street  railway. 


Veteran  of  48  Years' 
Service  Retires 

Will  iam  H.  Aldrich  has  seen  48 
years'  service  in  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works.  On  Saturday,  October  2,  Mr. 
Aldrich  punched  his  clock  card  for 
the  last  time,  and  is  now  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  many  years'  toil. 
Just  because  he  is  on  the  retired  list 
it  is  no  sign  that  we  will  not  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Aldrich  around  at  any 
time,  and  from  what  his  fellow  work- 
men say,  we  expect  it  was  rather  hard 
ar  first  for  him  to  stay  away. 

The  following  Monday  after  his 
retirement  he  was  back  on  the  old 
job  for  a  visit  in  order  to  let  the 
boys  know  how  it  felt  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  leisure. 

Before  he  had  time  to  place  his 
card  back  in  the  rack  on  Saturday, 
October  2,  Mr.  Aldrich  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  fifty  of  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  carpenter  shop  and 
many  friends,  and  was  presented  with 
a  pair  of  comfortable  slippers,  a 
genuine  Italian  brier  pipe  with  amber 
stem,  and  three  packages  of  Royal 
Bengal  cigars,  appropriate  gifts  for 
his  hours  of  leisure  to  come.  Mr. 
Haworth  made  the  presentation 
speech,  to  which  Mr.  Aldrich  had 
but  a  few  words  of  reply  to  make. 
His  surprise  was  so  great  words 
failed  him,  but  the  expression  on 
his  face  was  worth  more  than  words. 
The  best  of  good  wishes  are  extended 
to  Mr.  Aldrich  and  we  hope  he  may 
enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life. 

An  account  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  ser- 
vice in  the  shop  will  be  given  in  the 
Spindle  very  soon  as  he  is  one  of  the 
old  timers  whose  story  is  to  appear 
in  a  few  months. 


Due  to  the  Republican  Rally  to  be 
held  in  Memorial  Hall,  October  29, 
the  dance  planned  for  that  date  will 
be  held  Tuesday  evening,  No\  ember 
9,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

With  his  three  daughters  Mrs.  Lovett, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Connors 
claims  he  has  a  few  votes  for  a  town 
office  when  he  consents  to  run. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Connors  is  right 
at  the  job  e\ery  day,  and  hope  he 
will  continue  the  good  work  for  many 
j  ears  to  come. 
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Metal  Pattern  Job 

The  first  moulding  machine  built 
by  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  was 
completed  under  the  direction  of 
Albert  H.  Whipple  in  1894  on  the 
tool  job.  George  A.  Copeland  has  the 
credit  for  doing  the  major  work. 
Following  Mr.  Copeland  moulding 
machine  building  was  done  by  Hosea 
Kenney,  Ed.  Braman,  Sydney  White 
and  Fred  Lane. 

In  March,  1902,  Mr.  Lane  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  M.  Stuart, 
present  foreman  of  the  metal  pattern 
job.  More  moulding  machines  were 
in  demand  than  usual  at  this  time  and 
Mr.  Stuart  was  given  two  assistants 
to  help  him  in  his  work. 

The  designing  of  moulding  ma- 
chines was  first  done  by  George  Cope- 
land, the  first  builder  of  them,  later 
by  H.  McClean  and  Fred  Hall, 
and  at  present  by  Alfred  White  and 
R.  K.  Brown  2nd. 


Until  1909  all  loose  iron  patterns 
were  finished  on  various  jobs  through- 
out the  shop  supervised  by  the  fol- 
lowing foremen:  Joseph  Hanna,  Wal- 
ter Ellis,  David  Marshall,  William 
Dale,  A.  H.  Whipple,  and  W.  H. 
Tibbetts.  Since  then  Charles  M. 
Stuart  has  had  charge  of  the  loose 
iron  patterns. 

It  was  in  February,  1911,  that  the 
present  metal  pattern  job  was  es- 
tablished.    Mr.  Stuart 
charge  with  twenty 


was  placed 
five  men  to 
job  consists 


Charles  M.  Stuart 


m 

assist  him.    Today  the 
of  fifty-three  men. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  dif- 
ference between  the  type  of  moulding 
machines  built  when  the  job  was 
first  started,  and  those  now  construc- 
ted. They  first  built  stripping  plate 
machines  onl>'.  Later,  about  a  year 
before  they  left  the  old  foundrx'.  the 
shop  put  in  a  small  air  compressor,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  compressed 
air  was  a  \ery  \aluable  asset  in 
moulding.  Almost  immediateh'  the 
metal  pattern  job  commenced  mak- 
ing \'ibrator  pattern  plates  of  w.rious 
kinds  and  sizes. 

With  the  new  foundrx  c.ime  the 
installation  of  electric  cranes,  engine 
air  hoists,  barrel  air  hoist  and  new 
t\pes  of  moulding  machines.  The 
metal  pattern  job  was  increased  in 
size  very  soon  afterwards  to  take  care 
of  repairs  on  the  electric  cranes  in  the 
foundry  and  shop,  as  well  as  tb.e  air 
hoists  of  all  types. 

"The  sand  cutting  machine  re- 
(juires  the  patience  of  Job,  '  Charlie 
sa>s,  "for  the  parts  are  constanth^ 
wearing  out  due  to  the  fine  sand  and 
dust."  The  metal  pattern  job  is 
also  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
foundry  ladles  excepting  the  station- 
ary ladles  at  the  stacks,  also  the  stack 
doors  ha\-e  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
placed beside  the  experimental  work 
on  new  machinery  and  air  leaks  in 
foundr}-  and  shop. 


There  are  eight  men  in  the  foundr\ 
all  the  time  who  attend  to  the 
handling  and  interchanging  of  pat- 
terns, and  who  also  do  light  repair 
work,  cleaning  and  oiling  moulding 
machines  and  pouring  devices.  Ever> 
week  20  to  25  men  are  placed  in  tlu' 
foundry  from  the  main  job  to  oil,  clean 
and  repair  tools  of  all  description^. 

On  several  types  of  mould  i  n- 
machines  there  are  763  different 
kinds  of  patterns  and  581  different 
patterns  on  several  sizes  of  vibrator 
plates. 

Before  Charles  Stuart  became  fore- 
man of  the  job  he  had  a  record  of 
15  years'  ser\  ice  in  the  shop.  He 
started  to  work  in  June,  1896,  on  the 
spindle  job.  After  three  years  he 
was  transferred  to  the  drawing  frame 
and  railway  head  job  under  George 
Carr,  and  later  came  under  George 
Smith.  Charlie  spent  considerable 
time  out  among  the  mills  on  repair 
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work,  before  going  on  the  tool  job, 
to  assist  Mr.  Lane  on  moulding 
machines.  Personnel  of  the  job  follows: 
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H.  L.  Kearnan 
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Geo.  D.  Ferguson 

8 
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Joseph  Pelletier 
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Taake  Werkman 
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Wm.  Farland 
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Fred  Caston 

4 
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Chas.  Mateer 

4 
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Gerrit  Dykstra 

3 
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Albert  Kelley 

3 
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William  Magill 

3 
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Philip  Gregoire 
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W.  J.  Thompson 
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John  Erickson 
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L.  A.  Sheldon 
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Carl  Rankins 
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Peter  Saragian 
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Kenneth  Jones 
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Wm.  Morrow 
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Wm.  Hogarth 
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Allen  Outhet 
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L.  M.  Burr 
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David  Lemoine 
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Fred  Robertson 
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Albert  Hetherington 
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Wilfred  Gadbois 
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1 
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English  Classes  Now  in 
Session.    Ninety  Men 
Have  Joined 

English  classes  are  being  held  in 
the  Apprentice  Room  of  the  Em- 
ployment Department  for  any  of  our 
employees  who  wish  to  learn  to  speak 
English  or  increase  their  knowledge 
and  use  of  our  language.  The  first 
division  was  organized  on  October  1 1 
and  daily  groups  are  meeting  with  the 
instructors. 

There  is  a  division  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  speak  English,  three 
divisions  for  those  who  can  speak  but 
little  and  wish  to  improve,  and  one 
more  for  those  who  want  to  take  out 
citizenship  papers. 

No  one  has  been  urged  to  join  the 
classes,  all  are  welcome,  and  while 
the  number  of  those  taking  advantage 
of  the  chance  is  large,  yet  more  can 
be  enrolled. 

We  feel  that  our  readers  may  do 
great  service  by  passing  the  word 
along.  Encourage  those  who  are 
not  able  to  read  to  enroll. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  those 


enrolled  by  divisions. 

A  Division 
Apak  Zakarian 
Ovid  Paul 
Gerben  Opperwall 
Sies  Schat 
Ambert  Baker 
Arthur  Departy 
Joseph  Daniels 
Harry  Fallen 
Alfred  Gauthier 


C  Division 
Alexander  Narplucka 
Dick  Philebosian 
Felix  Deschene 
Peter  Michalik 
Steve  Ozok 
Louis  Philip 
John  Cheepska 
Frank  Rybak 
Ilu  Pasanen 


B  Division 
Leo  (jarabedian 
Anne  Menderclock 
Henry  Koerten 
Arakel  Alorian 
Sydney  De  Groot 
Ade'ard  Audet 
Joseph  Dionne 
Eliziar  Gilinette 
Jentze  Hendriks 
S.  Nigohosian 
Andrew  Tarasawtcz 
Frank  Nasticz 
Herbert  McNiel 

D  Division 
Thomas  Chiras 
Henry  Theberge 
Alfred  Query 
Anton  W'asiuk 
Arthur  Cote 
Simon  Chiras 
Andrew  Micha 
Peter  King 
Dado  Hagopian 


To  the  Foreign-Born 

You  have  brought  to  America  your 
racial  talents,  industry,  strength, 
and  love  of  liberty — but 

Your  hands  are  tied  by  ignorance 
of  the  English  language. 

Get  rid  of  these  fetters,  and  then 
you  can  help  make  America  great 
and  strong  and  beautiful.  Learn 
the  English  language! 


C  Division  (Cont. 
Thomas  Burke 
William  Cle!and 
James  Stevenson 
James  Kilcul'en 
Robert  Wa'sh 
Peter  Walling 
Kirkor  Koshonen 


E  Division 

Mohamet  Mustafa 
Zaky  Manoogian 
David  Daranian 
Ali  Hasen 
Shefkit  Karola 
John  Wisnioski 
Mostafa  Abraham 
Mohamed  Omar 


D  Division  (Cont.) 
Peter  Michniwcz 
Garabed  Bedrosian 
Archie  Bedrosian 
Malkos  Moosian 
Thomas  Shahanian 
Salih  Mostafa 
Kazar  Katchadoorian 
Kirkor  Ovanissian 
Paul  Najarian 

F  Division 
John  Kramer 
George  Verbeck 
Simon  Ploegstra 
Henry  Ruardi 
Harry  Garabedian 
Tittus  Ebbeling 
Walle  Baker 
William  Chiras 
Walter  Michniwcz 
Arsen  Ovian 
Daniel  Gonlag 
Arthur  Toy 
Adelard  Godbout 


English  Class  Schedule 


11.30-12.30 
12.30-  1.30 

4.30-  5.30 


Monday 


Wednesday- 


Tuesday 
English  I 
English  II 
Div.  B 

English  II 
Div.  A 

The  class  in  English  I  is  for  beginners. 

The  classes  in  English  II  are  for  more  advanced  employees  and  the  citizenship 
class  is  for  those  who  wish  to  be  naturalized. 


English  II 

Div.  C 
Citizenship 


Thursday 
English  I 
English  II 

liiv.  B 
English  II 
Div.  A 


Friday 


nglish  II 
I)i\-. 

ilizenship 
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Soccer  Season  Returns 

W.  M.  W.  Join  Triangle 
Industrial  League 

By  James  Jones 

ThCjTriangle  Industrial  League  of  Soccer 
P'ootball  opened  up  its  schedule  on  Sept.  25th. 
The  Whitin  Machine  Works  eleven  met  the 
Whittall  Carpet  Company  of  Worcester, 
on  Linwood  Avenue  grounds.  That  the 
boys  did  a  good  job  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
the  score  of  7  to  0  shows.  The  day  was 
rather  warm  for  Soccer  football,  so  the  game 
was  slower  than  usual.  The  Whitin  team 
had  a  number  of  new  men  in  the  line-up, 
some  of  them  just  breaking  into  the  game. 
These  men,  coupled  with  the  older  players, 
give  promise  of  a  good  team.  Team-work 
is  what  counts  and  brings  results.  Pull 
together,  boys,  and  show  us  that  you  can 
uphold  the  honor  and  glory  of  former  teams, 
even  if  you  are  entirely  reorganized.  Con- 
gratulations on  your  7  to  0  win,  and  may 
you  keep  it  up.    Good  luck. 

An  Even  Break 

The  spirit  of  the  players  was  high  as 
they  travelled  to  Southbridge  on  October 
2nd,  to  meet  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Company 
for  the  second  game  of  the  season.  The 
players  left  Whitins  at  1.15  p.  m.  and  a 
truck  of  32  ardent  fans  left  soon  after.  It 
was  an  ideal  day  for  the  game  and  good- 
fellowship  among  the  players  reigned  sujirenie 
all  the  way. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Hamilton  Woolen 
Mills,  the  Whitin  players  were  directed  into 
a  building  that  is  set  aside  for  recreation, 
and  there  they  stripped  for  action.  The 
boys  were  then  escorted  to  the  new  $15, ()()() 
grounds  of  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Co., 
and  they  began  to  practice.  The  royal 
rooters  from  Whitinsville  arrived  just  as 
the  game  was  about  to  commence,  so  they 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  size  up  the  South- 
bridge  players. 

The  referee  called  the  ri\al  captains  to 
the  centre  of  the  field  and  a  coin  was  spun 
for  choice  of  goals.  Whitins  won  the  toss 
and  Capt.  Cameron  lined  his  men  up  with 
their  backs  to  the  wind. 

A.  Whiteoak  of  the  Hamilton  Woolen 
team  put  the  ball  in  motion  and  the  strangest 
and  most  astonishing  play  of  the  day  was 


made.  He  passed  the  ball  to  Crossman  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  forward  line,  who 
in  turn  passed  the  ball  to  Richard  Yates  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  half-backs,  he 
returned  the  ball  to  A.  Whiteoak  and  Roth- 
well,  who,  missing  the  ball  completely, 
allowed  A.  Whiteoak  to  break  through  and 
score  for  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Co.,  in  the 
first  minute.  The  Whitin  team  was  amazed 
at  the  swiftness  of  the  attack,  not  a  Whitin 
player  touched  that  ball  from  the  time  it 
left  the  center  of  the  field  to  the  time  it 
passed  between  the  goal  posts. 

After  the  ball  was  jjlayed  from  the  centre 
again  the  Whitin  players  tried  to  even  up 
things,  but  they  could  not  seem  to  work 
together,  as  the  ground  was  a  little  too  lively 
for  good  playing,  which  made  it  bad  for 
both  teams.  The  Hamilton  players  were 
much  encouraged  by  their  lead  and  played 
like  fiends;  all  the  breaks  of  the  game  were 
going  to  them.  The  Whitin  pUners  kept  the 
ball  in  the  home  team's  territor\-  most  of  the 
time  and  it  was  from  a  nice  centre,  which 
caused  a  scrimmage  in  the  goal,  that  Holmes 
got  the  ball  to  his  toe  and  scored  for  Whitins. 
The  Southbridge  players  then  began  an  attack 
that  proved  of  no  avail,  as  the  young  players 
of  Wliitins  kept  their  heads  and  soon  brought 
the  ball  back  in  the  Southbridge  territory 
and  forced  a  corner  from  which  Jackson 
scored,  but  it  was  not  allowed  as  a  second 
phuer  did  not  touch  the  ball;  however,  some 
of  the  players  declare  that  another  player 
did  touch  the  ball.  The  ball  see-sawed  up 
and  down  the  field  after  this  and  the  first 
half  entled  Whitins  1  Hamilton  Woolen  1. 

The  second  half  was  a  fast  one,  both  sitles 
endea\()ring  to  score,  but  fine  stops  by  the 
rival  goal-keei)ers  and  some  good  backing  by 
the  oi)i)osing  defences  kept  both  forward  lines 
from  breaking  through.  It  looked  bad  for 
the  W'liitin  team  towards  the  close  of  the 
game  when  the  Southbridge  phuers  broke 
through  and  ga\e  Harold  Johnston  a  ])ippin 
of  a  shot  to  slop,  which  he  did  in  good  shape. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  referee  blew 
his  whistle  for  time,  and  game  ended  in  a  tie. 

The  lineup. — 

HaMII.TON  Wool. UN  COMI'.VNY 

Will  UN  M  achine  Works 


Connors,  g. 
Whiteoak^  ('..,  rb. 
Brown,  lb. 
RowlcN',  rhb. 
HucklcN-,  A.,  chb. 
Yates,  R.,  Ihb. 
Yates,  W.,  ro. 
Crossman,  ri. 
Whiteoak,  .\.,  c. 
Yates,  Richard,  li. 
Buckley,  J.,  lo. 

Reserve^D.  Blakely. 
Time  4()-minute  hal\es. 


g.,  Johnston 
rb.,  .Ash worth 
lb.,  Roiluvell 
rhb.,  Hetherington 
chb.,  Cameron 
Ihb.,  Murra>' 
ro.,  C.unlag 
ri..  Holmes 
c.  Roth 
li.,  Fowler 
lo.,  Jackson 
Referee  D.  Russell, 


Keeping  Up  the  Good  Work 

Again  the  Whitin  team  travelled  to  South- 
bridge,  this  time  to  engage  in  the  fastest 
tussle  of  the  year  with  the  American  Optical 
Co.,  on  October  9th.  The  enclosure  of  the 
American  Optical  Co.  is  a  dandy,  and  the 
playing  pitch  is  as  level  as  a  table  top  an  ! 
well  kept  up.  The  Optical  team  were  trains  ; 
to  the  minute  and  the  Whitin  team  is  fa^^: 
rounding  into  shape  as  was  shown  duriii- 
practice.  Whitins  lost  the  toss  and  had  to 
play  with  the  sun  in  their  faces.  Blakely 
put  the  ball  in  motion  at  3.10. 

The  Optical  team  tried  to  stem  the  rush 
of  the  Whitin  players  and  only  a  smart  re- 
covery by  Conn  of  the  Optical  team  averted 
disaster.  Haynes  of  the  Optical  team  on 
two  of  three  occasions  tried  individual  play, 
but  the  good  work  of  our  left  half  back, 
W.  Murray,  spoiled  all  his  chances,  so  Haynes 
contented  himself  by  getting  rid  of  the  ball 
as  quick  as  he  could  after  this. 

Gunlag  and  Holmes  repeatedly  broke 
holes  in  the  Optical  defence  and  gradually 
brought  down  toward  the  Optical  goal  and  a 
corner  was  forced.  Gunlag  made  a  nice 
kick  to  Holmes  who  tipped  the  ball  to  Fowler, 
and  a  nice  kick  from  Fowler  registered  the 
first  goal  of  the  game  after  fifteen  minutes  of 
playing.  The  Optical  team  started  some 
aggressive  football  and  a  few  collisions  were 
the  result;  the  referee  failed  to  see  them,  how- 
ever, so  the  game  resolved  itself  into  a  long 
kicking  affair. 

The  Whitin  team  was  the  first  to  settle 
down  and  some  pretty  work  by  the  half- 
backs kept  the  ball  well  in  the  Optical  half. 
From  one  of  these  kicks  by  the  half-backs 
Holmes  got  the  ball,  and  after  some  good 
footwork  he  passed  the  ball  to  Fowler,  who 
made  his,  and  Whitin's,  second  goal.  The 
game  waxed  furious  after  this,  with  the 
Optical  team  playing  the  same  aggressive 
football,  and  they  gradually  forced  their 
way  towaril  the  Whitin  goal,  and  Tremblay 
getting  the  ball  within  12  yards  of  the  goal 
gave  Harolil  Johnston  an  awkward  shot  to 
stop,  which  Harold  got  awa\'  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

The  kicking  of  the  Whitin  backs  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  the>  cleareil  the  ball  well 
out  of  danger  time  and  time  again,  and  as  the 
whistle  blew  for  the  half-time  the  Whitin 
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team  was  well  up  in  the  Optical  territory. 
Score,  Whitins  2,  Optical  0. 

The  second  half  opened  with  a  rush;  the 
heavier  Optical  team  were  making  use  of 
their  weight,  and  soon  had  the  ball  in  the 
Whitin  half.  A  fast  pass  from  Haynes  to 
Akroyd  was  the  means  of  giving  Akroyd 
a  chance  to  put  a  twisting  shot  into  the  net 
for  the  Optical  team's  first  goal.  The  Whitin 
team  withstood  the  heavier  attacks  of  their 
opponents  and  kept  on  playing  the  clean 
game  that  they  have  always  been  noted  for. 
Fairfield,  Holmes  and  Gunlag  made  some 
snappy  plays  right  up  to  the  Optical  goal, 
and  Gunlag,  from  a  bad  angle,  placed  a 
pippin  of  a  shot  right  into  the  net  for  Whitin's 
third  goal. 

From  a  collision  Rothwell  was  knocked 
out  and  went  into  the  goal  while  B.  Scott 
played  right  half.  Still  the  Optical  team 
were  not  to  be  denied;  down  they  came  with 
another  burst  of  speed  and  Akroyd  again 
got  the  ball  through  a  series  of  misplays 
and  put  the  ball  past  Rothwell  for  his, 
and  the  Optical's,  last  goal  of  the  game.  The 
Whitin  team  played  some  wonderful  foot- 
ball, and  just  to  show  how  lucky  the  Optical 
defence  was,  Jackson  of  Whitins  tricks  the 
ball  past  two  men,  and  makes  a  terrific 
shot  at  the  Optical  goal  only  to  have  the 
ball  glance  from  the  heel  of  Conn,  the  right 
back,  who  had  over-run  the  play,  thereby 
causing  the  ball  to  pass  just  outside  the 
upright.  Cameron  and  Ashworth  and  Roth- 
well played  a  good  defensive  game  and  the 
kicking  of  these  men  broke  up  the  attack 
of  their  opponents  many  times. 

The  lineup  follows: 

Americ.\n  Optical  Comp.\ny,  2 

Whitin  Machine  Works,  3 
Grandy,  g.  g.,  Johnston 

Conn,  rb.  rb.,  Ashworth 

Worth,  lb.  lb.,  Rothwell 

Parsons,  rhb.  rhb.,  Fairchild 

Groves,  chb.  chb.,  Cameron 

Dirlan,  Ihb.  Ihb.,  Murray 

Sutherland,  ro.  ro.,  Gunlag 

Haynes,  ri.  ri.,  Holmes 

Tremblay,  c.  c,  Blakely 

Ackroyd,  li.  li.,  Fowler 

Potvin,  lo.  lo.,  Jackson 

Reserve:  B.  Scott.  Linesmen:  Ruggles 
(Southbridge),  Hetherington  (Whitins).  Ref- 
eree: D.  Russell. 


Definitions  of  Soccer  Football 
Terms 

In  future  issues  of  the  '  Spindle"  I  shall 
give  the  rules  governing  the  game  of  Asso- 
ciation Football,  and  so  you  will  understand 
them  better  I  will  write  down  the  definitions 
of  the  different  terms  of  the  game. 

Carrying 

The  goalkeeper  cannot  take  more  than 
two  steps  while  holding  the  ball,  or  bouncing 
it  on  the  hand,  or  it  is  called  carrying. 

Knocking- On 

When  a  player  propels  the  ball  with  either 
hands  or  arms  it  is  called  Knocking-On. 

Holding 

No  player  can  obstruct  another  with  the 
hand  or  any  part  of  the  arm  extended  from 
the  body,  or  it  is  considered  holding. 

Touch 

This  is  a  boundary  line  on  either  side  of 
the  field.  If  the  ball  goes  over  this  line 
it  is  out  of  "Touch"  and  a  throw-in  ensues. 
This  term  is  in  the  rules. 

Handling  and  Tripping 

Intentionally  striking  the  ball  with  hands 
or  arms  constitutes  handling.  Throwing 
or  attempting  to  throw  intentionally  any 
player  with  the  use  of  the  foot,  leg  or  by 
stooping  in  front  or  behind  him,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  tripping. 

Place  Kick 

A  kick  at  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the 
field  while  on  the  ground  is  called  a  place 
kick. 

Free  Kick 

This  term  is  a  little  complicated  as  it 
constitutes  a  kick  at  the  ball  in  any  direction 
the  player  feels  like,  but  it  must  lie  on  the 
ground  before  he  kicks  it  and  it  shall  only 
be  put  in  play  after  the  referee  signals  with 
his  whistle.  The  ball  must  turn  completely 
over  before  it  is  considered  in  play,  and  the 
opponents  of  the  kicker  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  within  10  yards  of  the  ball  unless 
they  be  on  their  own  goal  line. 

"Scribe." 


Office  Bowling  League  Has 
Opening  Night  Nov.  2 

Bowling  is  coming  back  with  the 
same  old  interest  that  it  held  last 
winter.    The  office  players  met  re- 


cently and  voted  in  the  new  officers 
of  the  league.  They  were  Josiah 
Lasell,  2nd,  President;  Martin  F. 
Carpenter,  Vice-President;  Henry 
Crawford,  Secretary;  and  Charles 
Noble,  Treasurer.  A  committee  was 
appointed  composed  of  the  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  league  and  the 
captains  of  the  four  teams  for  the 
coming  season,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  compile  and  submit  for  approval 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
schedule  for  the  season.  The  fol- 
lowing report  was  submitted  and 
accepted  by  those  present  at  the 
last  meeting. 

1.  That  the  season  consist  of  a 
six  round  schedule  of  eighteen 
matches. 

2.  That  the  matches  be  held  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  each  week 
and  be  started  at  8.00  o'clock. 

3.  That  each  team  have  six  men, 
each  one  to  roll  five  strings. 

4.  That  Henry  Johnston  be 
awarded  to  the  Drafting  Room  team 
and  John  McGuinness  to  the  Main 
Office  team  if  they  are  available. 

5.  That  the  point  system  of 
scoring  be  adopted  for  this  season, 
that  is,  each  string  to  count  for  one 
point  and  the  total  pinfall  to  count 
two  points.  This  award  of  two  points 
for  total  pinfall  will  avert  the  possi- 
bility of  two  teams  being  tied  at  the 
end  of  a  match. 

6.  That  a  person  must  compete 
in  at  least  one-third  of  the  matches 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  prize. 

7.  That  duck  pins  be  used. 

8.  That  the  dummy  be  set  at  75. 

9.  That  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  banquet  be  held,  the  winning  team 
being  the  guests  of  the  three  losing 
teams. 

10.  That  the  following  prizes  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

1st  High  Average  SI 5. 00 

2nd     "  "  10.00 

3rd     "  "  7.50 

4th     "  "  5.00 

5th     "  "  2.50 

High  individual  string  5.00 
Second  high  individual  string  3.00 


IT  LOOKED    A5  I  F 
6EATeR3    OR  C 


WE  WER.E  WORIO 
ARPET  eCATERS 


UNriL  THE  HAMILTON  Woolen  Co   HELD  us 
TO    A  Tl£   


NORTON  3. 0.0 
WHITINS    2.  O  I 

Art. Optical  V.Z.o 
Goodyear  i.  l.o 
HAnWooieN  O.Z.\ 
WHITTAU  0.2  O 


BUT.  AFTER   eoMPlNfrTHE         ,,s  —  To  6E. 
OPTICAL   Co  Fo«  A  WiN.  WELL  T"'  CONTINUED. 
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Antique  Furniture  Repro- 
duced in  Carpenter  Shop 

'''^^^^^^'Wl  ^  often  that  we 

I    '^^^  ^^^^  ^  craf  ts- 

■H^^K^II  man  to  write  about  his 
^5^^H^Jl,  work  and  when  it  is 
possible,  one  usually 
obtains  a  wealth  of  information. 

In  the  article  on  furniture  built 
for  Mr.  L.  M.  Keeler,  Joseph  Hether- 
ington  has  pointed  out  some  very 
interesting  facts.  The  task  itself 
called  for  highly  skilled  carving, 
wood  turning  and  cabinet  making, 
and  has  taken  months  of  patient 
work  to  complete.  Mr.  Hetherirgton 
writes  the  fcllowing  account: 

Having  the  honor  of  being  selected 
by  Mr.  Keeler  to  make  for  him  the 
dining  room  furniture  for  his  sum- 
mer home  at  Jamestown,  R.  I.,  and 
also  requested  to  write  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  furniture,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  what  was  made,  also  the 
nature  of  the  wood  used  and  how  the 
same  was  stained  and  finished. 

So  I  can  assure  the  many  readers 
of  the  Spindle  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
to  comply  with  the  request  and  try 
and  make  this  article  one  of  interest. 

In  the  first  place  the  dining  room 
set  comprises  the  following  articles: — 

1  Dining  table 

2  Serving  tables 

1  Dresser  or  China  Cabinet 
10  Chairs 
They  are  of  antique  design  and  based 
upon  Jacobean  and  William  and  Mary 
lines,  also  English  in  character  as  well 
as  design.  Naturally  the  furniture 
had  to  be  made  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple prevalent  among  English  cabi- 
netmakers at  that  time,  and  had  to  be 
so  constructed  that  they  would  be 
strong  and  substantial  and  are  there- 
fore put  together  by  dowel  pins  in- 
stead of  nails. 

The  term  Jacobean  is  used  generally 
in  its  broadest  sense,  referring  to  fur- 
niture which  was  turned  out  between 
the  years  1603  and  1628,  during  the 
reign  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
commonwealth. 

England  being  in  a  state  of  turmoil 
in  Cromwell's  time,  little  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
while  chairs  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
were  usually  high,  straight-backed  and 


very  uncomfortable,  the  chairs  of  the 
Jacobean  period,  while  retaining  many 
Dutch  characteristics,  show  a  ten- 
dency of  progress  in  direction  of  ease 
and  comfort. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  we  lack  to(ia>'  an  artistic  sense, 
and  those  who  are  only  used  to 
modern  furniture  cannot  understand 
the  taste  for  the  anti(iue;  but  a  com- 
parativel>'  short  acciuaintaiice  with 
genuine  works  of  tiie  great  periods  will 
suffice  to  de\eIoi)  in  most  people  a 
discrimination  between  work  which 
possesses  style,  and  that  whicii  does 
not,  for  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  works  of  anti(iuil\-  have  on  the 
whole  a  charm  which  exceeds  that  of 
the  production  of  more  recent  genera- 
tions. The  rea.son  for  this  is  most 
difficult  to  perceixe,  but  apart  from 
tile  instinct  i\e  \eneration  for  age 
which  exists  in  tiie  minds  of  most 
people,  the  probability  is  that  it  is 
only  tiie  best  of  the  productions  ot  the 
past  which  ha\e  come  down  to  us. 
However,  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
take  up  an\-  modern  furniture  catalo- 
gue and  compare  it  with  the  designs 
of  the  great  masters  like  Chippentlale, 
Sheraton,  Heppelwhite,  Ince  and 
Mayhen  and  >()u  will  at  once  notice 
the  beautiful  lines  and  graceful  cur\  es 
combined  with  strength  of  construc- 


tion and  lightness  of  ornament  of  the 
antique  furniture  design,  and  you  will 
readily  see  the  question  answered  as  to 
why  some  people  admire  the  antique 
in  preference  to  the  designs  which  we 
ha\  e  placed  upon  the  market  today. 

Xow  b\  ni\  comparison  of  designs 
I  have  no  tiesire  to  try  and  impl\- 
or  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  work- 
men of  toda\  ,  for  I  am  positive  that 
we  ha\  e  as  good  cabinetmakers  here 
as  existed  in  the  days  when  the  old 
styles  were  made.  'I  he  trouble 
lies  in  the  designs  to  which  ti.e 
present  da\-  craftsmen  have  to  work, 
and  naturall\  when  the  opportunity 
occurs  to  make  a  cop>'  of  the  old  mas- 
ters' work  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
not  often  grantetl  and  is  sure  to  make 
the  workman  pleased  at  ha\  ing  had 
the  opportunit\'  of  displa>  ing  talents 
which  were  lying  dormant. 

The  designing  of  the  furniture  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Leland,  Architect,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
the  writer  was  assisted  in  con- 
struction by  Mr.  William  Haworth,  a 
cabinetmaker  of  wide  experience,  and 
Mr.  .Alex.  Cameron,  another  of  the 
workmen  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works. 

The  staining  and  polishing  were 
also  done  by  an  employee  of  the 
works,   nameh    our  Swedish  friend 
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Augustus  Waldo  Carlson,  whom  Mr. 
Cronin  kindly  furnished  to  do  the 
finishing  and  to  whom  great  credit 
is  given  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  executed  his  end  of  the  work. 

The  furniture  is  made  of  red 
selected  birch,  stained  black  walnut 
with  the  exception  of  the  dining 
table,  serving  tables  and  dresser  tops 
which  are  the  natural  black  walnut. 

Realizing  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  interested  in  the  technical  terms 
used  in  wood  work,  I  will  try  and 
explain  tenons,  mortises  and  dove- 
tails so  as  to  enable  every  one  to 
clearly  understand  how  it  is  possible 
to  put  the  furniture  together  without 
the  use  of  a  single  nail.  To  many  it 
will  no  doubt  seem  impossible;  how- 
ever such  is  not  the  case  as  the  fol- 


Joseph  Hetherington 

lowing  methods  if  carried  in  mind 
will  fully  explain. 

A  tenon  is  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
wood  cut  into  the  torm  of  a  rec- 
tangular prism  which  is  received  into 
a  cavity  the  same  size  and  shape 
and  is  called  a  mortise. 

A  dovetail  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove's  tail  spread  or  a  wedge 
reversed  so  as  to  hold  the  pieces 
together. 

Dining  Table 

The  dining  table  which  I  propose 
to  describe  is  6'  4"  long,  2'  8"  wide 
with  a  solid  black  walnut  top  13^4" 
thick  and  is  framed  with  a  margin 
23^"  wide,  mitred  and  splined  at  the 
corners  giving  to  the  table  top  a  panel 
effect.    The  height  is  2'  5"  and  the 


table  has  four  turned  legs  made  from 
X  stock  with  side  and  end 
rails  5li"  wide  and  13^"  thick, 
being  4'  7"  and  1'  6"  long  respective- 
ly, the  same  being  moulded  on  the 
bottom  edge.  On  each  end,  about 
33^"  from  the  floor,  is  another  rail 
2%"  wide  and  l^^^"  thick  which  is 
slightly  bevelled  towards  the  outside 
edge. 

In  the  centre  of  each  rail,  and 
reaching  the  full  inside  length,  is  a 
shaped  stretcher  rail  which  is  5" 
wide  in  the  centre,  tapering  down  to 
334"  where  it  is  tenoned  into  the  end 
rails. 

To  give  the  stretcher  rail  an  orna- 
mental appearance  the  architect  has 
had  the  edge  chamfered  or  bevelled. 
In  a  table  of  this  length  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  it  should  have  some- 
thing to  keep  the  framework  from 
spreading,  so  three  stringers  were 
dovetailed  into  the  top  rails,  this 
forming  a  solid  bed  on  which  the  top 
should  be  fixed. 

Serving  Tables 

The  two  serving  tables  are  made 
to  answer  a  double  purpose,  as  they 
can  be  arranged  in  the  dining  room 
as  side  tables,  or  should  occasion 
require  they  can  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  larger  table  and  thus  add 
three  more  feet  to  its  length.  They 
are  2'  8"  long  and  1'  6"  wide  with 
four  turned  legs  similar  in  design  to 
the  dining  table,  and  on  the  front 
have  a  very  convenient  drawer  which 
is  dovetailed  together  and  has  a  small 
ovolo  moulding  in  the  edge  and 
ornamented  by  two  genuine  antique 
brass  handles. 

On  the  underside  of  the  drawer  is  a 
narrow  rail  which  has  a  carved  dentil 
ornament,  the  same  continuing  on 
both  the  ends  and  back  rail.  About 
3"  from  the  floor  is  a  narrow  rail  that 
is  tenoned  into  the  legs  having  a 
bevelled  edge  which  gradually  in- 
creases in  depth  as  it  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  rail  thus  giving  the 
impression  that  it  has  been  worn  to 
that  shape  by  the  placing  of  feet 
thereon. 

Ten  Diniiig  Room  Chairs 

The  reader  having  the  print  of  the 
chairs,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
very  deep  into  details  excepting  to 
give  the  height,  width  and  depth, 


lor  you  will  readily  see  what  has 
already  been  referred  to;  i.  e.  the  chairs 
instead  of  having  a  straight  back  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  have  a  pitch 
of  from  the  seat  to  the  top  of  the 
turned  ornaments,  thus  making  it 
very  comfortable  for  the  back. 

The  back  legs  are  3'  9"  high  and 
tlie  height  of  the  seat  is  18";  the 
width  at  the  front  of  the  seat  is  1'  7", 
diminishing  to  1'  33^"  at  the  back  and 
the  measurement  from  back  to  front 
is  143^".  The  seats  are  rush  covered 
and  is  the  only  work  which  had  to  be 
done  outside  of  the  shop. 

Ye  Old  Yorkshire  Dresser 

In  describing  the  dresser  or  plate 
rack  a  very  good  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dining  room  and  serving 
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tables  may  be  formed.  The  photo- 
graph already  shows  the  stretcher  rail 
referred  to,  also  the  position  of  the 
drawers  and  the  design  of  antique 
handles. 

In  the  making  of  the  dresser  great 
care  had  to  be  used  in  arranging  the 
different  joints  so  that  everything 
would  be  snug  and  when  put  to- 
gether would  retain  the  strength 
which  was  necessary  for  it  to  have. 
The  same  design  applies  to  the  bot- 
tom portion  of  the  dresser  as  applies 
to  the  dining  and  serving  tables. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  a  small 
muntin  rail  di\iding  the  drawers  it 
being  moulded  with  an  ovolo  mould, 
and  mitred  into  the  long  rails.  The 

Continued  on  page  15,  column  3 
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Office  and  Shop  Notes 

ISTEN  Lester:— 
"Kay"  Walsh  says 
the  boys  from  East 
Douglas  put  it  all 
over  the  Whitins- 
\'ille  boys  when  it 
comes  to  dancing. 

Evidently  Miss  Anderson  cares 
more  for  automobiling  than  she  does 
for  dancing.  At  least  that's  the 
conclusion  we  have  formed  since  she 
left  the  last  dance  so  early.  Can  you 
shed  any  light  on  the  subject,  Jack? 

We  have  found  out  the  reason 
Ralph  Lincoln  was  extra  good  natured 
Monday,  October  IL  It  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  won  out  in  a  golf 
tournament  the  Saturday  before. 
Here's  hoping  you  win  again,  Mr. 
Lincoln.  In  bowling,  however,  we 
learn  that  he  dropped  7  out  of  8 
strings  to  Joe  Lasell. 

We  all  know  Gladys  Hanny  doesn't 
care  much  for  rag  time,  but  we  will 
say  Gladys  is  right  there  when  it 
comes  to  singing  "On  the  old  VaW 
River  Line." 

The  girls'  bowling  league  is  planning 
to  open  its  season  soon.  Helen 
Cotter  is  hoping  for  a  little  competi- 
tion this  year. 


Mrs.  Annie  Cowburn  of  the  Pack- 
ing job  was  hostess  to  a  party  of 
young  ladies  from  the  Gear  and  pack- 
ing job,  Sept.  30th,  at  her  home  on 
Overlook  Road. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
party  furnished  music  for  the  oc- 
casion, among  whom  we  should  men- 
tion Clara,  Marjorieon  the  mandolin, 
and  the  singing  of  Marie.  Refresh- 
ments were  servetl  and  when  the 
good  nights  were  said  everybody 
went  home  convinced  that  they  had 
had  a  good  time.     For  further  in- 


formation we  refer  you  to  Mrs. 
Campbell  of  the  Gear  job. 

The  Needle  job  lost  a  popular 
member  recently.  Mrs.  Teresa  Wil- 
lard  has  left  the  job  for  household 
duties  now  that  her  husband  has  re- 
turned from  the  Army  and  is  again 
back  in  the  shop  working  for  Ernest 
Barnes.  The  songs  and  affability  of 
the  Needle  job  have  decreased  con- 
siderably since  Mrs.  Willard  has  been 
away. 

The  Manchester  LInity  of  the  I. 
O.  O.  F.  has  engaged  Memorial  Hall 
for  Thanksgiving  night.  A  concert 
and  dance  are  to  be  given  for  which 
the  tickets  will  be  sold  at  75  c.  for 
gentlemen,  and  50  c.  for  ladies.  Those 
not  desiring  to  dance  may  secure 
tickets  for  the  concert  for  35  c.  Hey's 
Orchestra  will  furnish  the  music. 
The  committee  in  charge  is  Geo.  Fer- 
guson, John  Magill,  Robert  Keeler, 
Frank  Lightbown,  Fred  Cowburn 
and  William  Dalton. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  the 
Evening  Gazette  that  the  Crompton 
&  Knowles  Loom  Works  has  opened 
a  store  for  employees.  The  stock  will 
consist  of  all  standard  groceries  and 
non-perishable  meals,  such  as  ham 
and  bacon;  oxeralls  and  other  ne- 
cessities. 

Charles  T.  Burlin,  foreman  of  the 
blacksmith  shop,  has  added  another 
blue  ril)bon  to  his  list  of  e.vhibition 
prizes.  His  Ayrshire  bull  "Libeity 
Bond  "  took  first  prize  at  the  Cxbridge 
Fair  last  month. 

When  three  fishermen  leave  the 
bait  in  the  middle  of  Meadow  pond 
and  then  carry  their  canoe  all  the 
way  up  to  Carpenter's  pond  only  to 
discover  their  lack  of  bait,  and  then 
carry  the  canoe  back  again,  paddle 
after  the  bait,  paddle  back  to  the 
shore,  and  carry  the  canoe  again  to 
Carpenter's  pond,  you  can't  keep  the 
fish  off  their  hooks.  No,  sir.  They're 
real  fishing  l)ugs. 

Morris  Mcliit\re  must  admit  that 
no  young  lacK'  is  responsible  for  not 
seeing  one  man  in  that  jam  of  human 
beings  who  lea\e  the  shop  e\-er\- 
night . 

Daxid  Marshall  and  Company 
tell  of  a  40  bushel  >ieki  of  potatoes 
out  of  three  bushels  of  seed.  One 
hill  contained  17  perfect  potatoes. 


The  F"lyer  Job  has  a  few  special 
rabbit  stores  which  they  say  are 
not  for  print,  but  we  have  received 
a  sample  of  one  of  them  from  which 
you  can  judge  the  quality  of  the 
others. 

There  is  a  regular  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Pat.  He  claims  he  was 
out  walking  last  Sunday  when  a  rab- 
bit ran  across  the  road.  In  his  ex- 
citement he  picked  up  a  green  apple, 
throwing  it  at  the  rabbit  and  hitting 
his  mark.  The  rabbit  was  stone  dead 
when  he  picked  him  up  and  it  was 
decided  that  he  will  discard  the  shot- 
gun for  this  season's  hunting. 

Albert  Kelly  of  the  metal  pattern 
job  and  Miss  Hazel  Graves  of  the 
brush  job  were  married  Wednesday, 
Oct.  6th,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Commons. 
Miss  Graves  was  attended  by  her 
sister  Myrtle  and  Mr.  Kelly  chose 
for  his  best  man  his  brother  William. 
Before  leaving  for  their  honeymoon 
in  New  York  Mrs.  Kelly  presented  the 
bridesmaid  with  a  diamond  pendant 
and  the  best  man  was  presented  with 
a  ring. 

Edward  Kane  of  Robt.  Britton's 
job  and  Miss  Dorothy  Flanagan  of 
Harris's  job  were  married  recently 
at  St.  Patrick's  Church. 


Henry  Morier  has  been  cjuite  in 
e\  idence  this  past  season  with  his 
j)oiicorn  machine.  This  is  not  a  new 
business  to  Mr.  Morter  as  he  has 
had  nearly  20  years'  experience  in 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Brockton. 
When  the  machine  first  appeared  on 
the  streets  of  Whitinsville  many  of 
the  children  used  to  follow  it  wher- 
ever it  went,  but  toda\-  children  are 
bv  no  means  his  only  customers. 
Henry  works  on  the  tool  job  where 
a  competitor  in  his  business,  Sanuiel 
Walker,  is  also  employed  and  many 
good  natured  remarks  are  passed 
back  and  forth  between  these  two 
ri\  als  in  business.  Mr.  Morter  claims 
that  men  are  foolish  to  spend  their 
spare  time  doing  nothing  when  a  busi- 
ness of  this  sort  can  be  made  both 
profitable  and  pleasurable.  The 
above  snapshot  shows  him  in  the 
act  of  supplying  the  wants  of  one 
of  his  regular  customers. 
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A  cucumber  4:5}//'  long  and  73^" 
in  circumference  was  shown  to  us  by 
John  Johnston,  second-hand  of  the 
Spindle  job.  Mr.  Johnston  reports 
that  the  vegetable  which  is  known  as 
a  serpent  cucumber  was  raised  by 
Michael  Vanderakker  of  the  Spindle 
job.  This  cucumber  certainly  out- 
ranks any  we  have  seen  tor  size  and 
well  deserves  its  name. 

The  little  cucumber  within  the 
larger  one  gives  one  an  idea  of  how 
this  particular  vegetable  commences 
its  growth. 

We  would  like  to  inform  Hugh  Fer- 
guson if  he  wants  to  keep  such  articles 
as  losing  a  perfectly  good  lunch  out 
of  the  "Spindle,"  not  to  express  his 
thoughts  on  post  cards. 

William  Bisbee  of  the  steel  roll 
job  met  a  cow  of  the  wiggle  wobble 
class,  and  consequently  there  was 
a  collision.  The  cow's  owner  in- 
sisted on  a  settlement  of  $15.00,  but 
our  friend  Bisbee  claimed  that  the 
cow  had  no  right  to  be  on  the  high- 
way in  that  condition,  and  as  the 
cow  was  entirely  at  fault  he  would 
have  to  charge  $25.00  for  damage  to 
his  car.  If  the  farmer  was  willing 
to  pay  the  $25.00  he  would  in  turn 
pay  the  farmer  $15.00  for  the  damage 
to  the  cow.  The  argument  ended  up 
by  calling  the  whole  thing  square. 
We  know  who  our  auto  lawyer  is  to 
be  in  the  future. 

G.  H.  Ash  ton  of  the  tool  job 
brought  in  an  Italian  cucumber  15}^" 
long  that  was  an  ideal  specimen. 
We  were  going  to  feature  it  in  this 
issue,  but  when  that  45}^"  serpent 


cucumber  came  in  it  made  153^^" 
seem  pretty  small.  We  doubt  if 
many  of  our  local  gardeners  had 
green  cucumbers  of  the  15"  size. 

Donald  Simm.ons  of  the  carpenter 
shop  and  Miss  Nellie  Kceler  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  on 
Main  Street,  Saturday  afternoon,  at 
3.00  p.  M.,  October  9th,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  M.  Huston.  Many  friends  and 
relatives  of  both  families  were  present 
at  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons  left  im- 
mediately following  the  reception 
for  a  trip  through  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  Maine. 

When  the  Agriculture  exhibit  from 
the  Whitin  Home  Garden  Club  went 
to  Barre,  Mass.,  a  pen  of  Ancona 
hens  came  near  starving.  Mrs.  Keeler 
had  received  instructions  on  feeding, 
and  in  passing  the  directions  on  to 
her  son  William,  she  pointed  out  a 
bag  of  feed  from  which  he  was  to  feed 
the  hens.  Bill  fed  them  all  right,  but 
they  wouldn't  eat.  Even  Mrs.  Kee- 
ler didn't  understand  the  crazy  no- 
tion, and  figured  they  must  be  lonely 
for  their  caretaker.  When  Harley 
Keeler  came  home  the  hens  were 
sitting  down  waiting  for  him,  weak 
from  hunger,  yet  apparently  on  a 
hunger  strike.  On  close  inspection 
the  dry  mash  proved  to  be  nothing  but 
saw  dust.  We  expect  that  wooden 
eggs  may  appear  in  the  neighborhood 
before  long  and  are  informed  that  the 
dry  mash  and  sawdust  bags  are  to  be 
widely  separated. 

Speaking  of  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  Miss 
Barr,  we  are  informed  that  a  bill  has 
been  coming  around  from  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  quite  frequently. 
This  is  merely  information,  however. 

There  is  a  good  story  about  Pinkie 
Scott  and  Ray  FuUerton  on  Meadow 
Pond  that  is  worth  hearing  if  they 
will  but  give  the  details.  Not  a 
very  dry  story  either,  even  if  it  did 
happen  quite  a  while  ago. 

The  hunters  have  taken  down  the 
old  guns  from  off  the  wall  and  are 
hunting  around  for  their  cleaning 
apparatus  to  get  the  weapons  into 
shape  for  the  coming  season.  Good 
hunting  dogs  are  at  a  premium  just 
now,  and  their  owners  are  enjoying 
the  heights  of  popularity. 


Bazner-Lepaire 

Kdgar  P.  Bazner  and  Miss  Aurora 
Lepaire  were  married  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  at  the  SacreJ  Heart  Church, 
Sept.  27th.  Another  bachelor  has 
taken  the  fatal  step  is  the  repcjrt  from 
the  freight  house,  where  Mr.  Bazner 
is  employed. 

A  few  nights  before  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place,  Ed  received  a  tele- 
phone call  at  the  New  Village  Theatre 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  was  greeted  by  a  group  of  his 
friends  from  the  works  and  presented 
with  a  parlor  lamp  for  his  new  home. 
Among  those  responsible  for  the  gift 
were  William  Kiernan,  Fred  Lesco, 
Joseph  Cahill,  Frank  Fredette,  Thom- 
as Devlin,  William  McGoey,  Arthur 
St.  Andre,  Peter  Boutiette,  William 
Bazner,  George  Wilmot,  Patrick  Dug- 
gan,  Walter  Heath,  Fred  Jacques, 
Levi  Rasco  and  Dellar  Duhamel. 

We  wish  the  couple  the  beit  there 
is  in  life. 

Another  silver  wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  September  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sproat  on 
Hill  Street.  We  wish  to  congratulate 
the  brides  and  bridegrooms  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  write  of  their 
golden  weddings. 

The  Brockton  Fair  depleted  the 
population  of  Whitinsville  somewhat. 
Among  those  that  were  present  were 
Weitze  Feddema  of  the  Spinning 
setting  up  job  and  Jacob  Youngsma 
of  the  cylinder  job.  Mr.  Youngsma 
furnished  the  car  and  the  directions 
for  Feddema  to  meet  him  after  the 
big  events.  Feddema  must  have  lost 
his  way,  for  Youngsma  came  home 
with  only  Feddema's  coat.  About 
two  A.  M.  a  closed  taxi  brought 
Feddema  back  to  the  best  town  in 
Mass.,  and  he  was  right  on  the  job 
the  next  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brown  of 
21  Maple  Street  celebrated  their 
silver  wedding  October  11,  1920. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Whitins- 
ville and  has  been  with  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works  for  many  years,  and 
is  at  present  working  on  the  spooler 
job.  Mrs.  Brown  came  here  from 
Ohio  with  her  famih'  when  she  was 
about  twelve  years  old.  They  were 
later  married  in  Whitins\  ille. 
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Wood  Pattern  Job 

N  THE  early  days 
of  the  Whitin  Ma- 
chine Works  when 
the  picker  was  the 
principal  machine 
built,  wood  was 
utcd  instead  of  iron 
to  a  large  extent  but  gradually  the 
machines  were  strengthened  and  im- 
proved and  there  began  to  be  a  call 
for  wood  patterns  from  which  to 
make  iron  castings.  At  this  time 
the  pattern  making  was  done  in 
Providence. 

In  the  earliest  recollections  of 
some  of  our  oldest  workers,  Mr. 
Prest,  Mr.  Wm.  Aid  rich,  Mr.  H. 
Whipple  and  others,  the  first  resident 
pattern  maker  was  a  Mr.  Armsby. 


Percy  Houghton 


Mr.  Armsby  had  no  special  ma- 
chinery, but  used  the  carpenter  shop 
machinery.  Shortly  after  this  the 
pattern  bench  was  moved  to  where 
Stuart  Brown's  office  is  now  located, 
who  came  here  in  the  late  fifties. 
At  that  time  the  pattern  work  was 
done  at  a  bench  which  was  located 
on  the  floor  that  is  now  the  Spinning 
Setting-up  Job,  near  the  old  towers. 
This   was   a   carpenter   shop  then. 

Mr.  Armsby  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Colby,  who  only  sta>  ed  here  a  short 
time  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Weeden,  who  also  worked  here  onl\-  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Bates  came  to  Whilins- 
\ille  in  the  seventies  and  took  o\er 
the  pattern  work.  An  increase  was 
made  in  the  work  and  Mr.  Bates  had 
two  men  luuler  him,  Mr.  Horace 
Whipple,  who  is  still  with  us,  and 
Mr.  Waterman,  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  H.  I.  Parkis,  of  the  Whitins\  ilk- 
National  Bank.  The  |)attern  work 
was  done  at  that  time  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  that  work,  which  was  where 
Wood's  office  is  now  located.  This 
was  really  the  first  (xittern  shop  in  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works. 

Mr.  (iustaxus  Taft,  who  was  \  er>- 
much  interested  in  pattern  making, 
dro\e  over  to  Mendon  with  Mr. 
Da\id  (iray,  foundrx'  foreman,  and 
got  Mr.  Briggs  to  come  here  and  do 
the  pattern  making,  with  Mr.  Bates 
and  the  others.  However,  Mr.  Briggs 
stayed  here  as  a  resident  but  a  short 
while,  and  after  this  he  used  to  come 
here  in  the  morning  and  saw  out  his 
lumber,  taking  it  home  with  iiim 
to  work  on  it  by  hand.  Mr. 
Briggs  had  worked  on  tlie  Whitin 
Machiner\-  at  the  Proxidence  Ma- 
chine Company  in  the  early  da\  s. 

The  pattern  shop  was  later  moved 


into  a  separate  building  which  was 
located  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
Speeder  Setting-up  Job,  opposite  Er- 
nest Smith's  job.  The  pattern  loft 
was  in  the  same  building.  Mr. 
Bates  resigned  in  1883  and  Mr. 
Weeden  returned  for  a  year  and  was 
later  succeeded  by  Mr.  Goodrum. 

Mr.  Goodrum  was  followed  by  Mr. 
McLean,  who  took  charge  in  1889, 
and  two  years  later  the  present  fore- 
man, Mr.  Houghton,  started  to  work 
in  the  pattern  shop  where  four  men 
were  then  employed.  On  February 
10,  1897,  the  pattern  shop  was  moved 
to  a  new  location  covering  all  the 
south  side  of  the  old  number  two 
shop  where  Ernest  Barnes's  job  is, 
and  the  pattern  loft  was  underneath 
on  the  south  side  of  the  freight 
house. 

About  this  time  the  Whitin  Ma- 
chine Works  added  the  comber  to 
their  already  increased  list  of  ma- 
chines which  they  were  building  for 
the  trade,  and  this  necessitated  an 
increase  in  the  pattern  work;  con- 
sequently the  number  of  pattern 
makers  employed  was  increased  to 
ni  e  men.  Mr.  McLean  continued  in 
charge  and  did  much  to  increase  the 
equipment  and  efficiency  of  the  pat- 
tern shop,  liringing  it  up  to  its  present 
day  standards.  After  a  long  illness 
he  resigned  his  position  in  1910  and 
was  succeeded  1)\  the  present  fore- 
man. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pattern 
maker  was  a  necessary  evil  to  all 
machinery  manufacturing,  and  per- 
haps that  is  the  reason  why  the 
location  of  the  pattern  shops  and 
benches  has  changed  so  much.  How- 
e\er,  the  next  mo\e  meant  a  great 
inipro\ement  in  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pattern  makers  were  to 
work. 


9: 


Henry  McLean 
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On  December  11,  1916,  the  pattern 
shop  was  moved  to  its  present  room 
where  every  attempt  was  made  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  improve 
the  equipment  and  conditions  of 
the  shop.  In  the  past,  the  shops  had 
been  placed  in  any  convenient  and 
out  of  the  way  corner.  The  new 
location  had  every  preference  as  to 
light,  equipment  and  location.  The 
number  of  men  increased  so  that 
at  present  there  are  12  or  14  men 
employed  all  the  time. 

Previous  to  this  the  pattern  loft 
had  been  moved  to  a  new  building 
of  fire  proof  construction,  taking  up 
two  floors  and  storing  many  thou- 
sands of  valuable  patterns. 

The  first  pattern  shops  were  very 
rudely  equipped,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  machinery  and  most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  hand.  No 
drawings  were  used  except  for  a 
difficult  piece  of  work,  when  a  full 
sized  drawing  would  be  marked  out 
on  a  piece  of  board.  In  the  recol- 
lections of  the  present  foreman  some 
of  these  boards  were  stored  in  the 
pattern  loft.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
the  old  patterns  stored  in  the  pattern 
loft  show  the  excellent  workmanship 
and  quality  of  the  work  done.  There 
is  in  use  today  a  shrink  rule  dated 
in  1859  which  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion, also  a  wooden  clamp  which  is 
marked  "Weeden"  and  is  still  doing 
good  service.  The  large  flat  top 
desk  for  four  men  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's office  was  built  by  Mr. 
Briggs,  and  shows  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  work  which  he  turned 
out.  Indeed,  some  of  the  old  patterns 
are  works  of  art  in  design  as  well  as 
workmanship. 

When  the  present  pattern  room 
was  built  no  efTort  was  spared  to 
make  the  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  and  benches 
the  most  modern.  It  has  been  said 
by  several  men  who  have  travelled 
throughout  the  country  selling  ma- 
chinery to  pattern  shops  that  our 
shop  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
best  arranged  in  the  country.  Each 
man  has  two  benches  to  work  on 
and  they  are  so  situated  that  he  gets 
the  most  light  from  the  proper  angle. 

Former  foreman  McLean  was 
spoken  very  highly  of  by  all  those 
who  knew  him.  He  helped  design 
moulding  machines  which  are  running 
today,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
detachable  back  bar  on  our  spinning 
frames. 

The  following  men  are  now  engaged 
in  wood  pattern  making: 

Years  in  Years  on 

Shop  Job 

yrs.  mos.  yrs.  mos 

H.  P.  Whipple              50  37 

P.  C.  Houghton             38       6  29  6 

John  Vandirzee              15  13  4 

William  J.  Ward            15  9  6 

A.  L.  Fournier               12       9  12  9 


R.  C.  Hussey  12 

Harry  E.  Lees  10 

F.  W.  Willis  8 

James  B.  Scott  5 

Fred  Vincent  1 

Raymond  Fullerton  1 
John  Hofstra 
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Garden  Show  a  Great  Surprise 
and  Success 

Continued  from  page  3,  column 

Pickle  Cucumbers 

1.    Wilfred  Booth 
Peppers 

1.  lohn  Prestera 

2.  Wilfred  Booth 
Plate  of  Vegetables 

1.  W.  Rankin 

2.  H.  Heerdt 
Beans 

Kentucky  \\'onder     1.  Kortekamp 

2.    Richard  Baker 
Shell  Beans  in  Pod    1.    H.  Dalton 


2.    J.  W.  Dale 

3.  Kortekamp 

White  Kentucky 

\\'onder 

1.    Richard  Baker 

Butter  Beans 

1.    J.  Harringa 

2.  Kortekamp 

I  ima  Beans 

1.  J.W.Dale 

Yellow  Eye 

1.    F.  Tattersall 

2.    S.  Plantaker 

3.    P.  Sullivan 

Shell  Bean 

1 .    J.  Youngsma 

2.    J.  Youngsma 

3.    J.  Youngsma 

\\'hite  Bean 

1.    Oliver  Copeland 

Kidnev  Bean 

1.    P.  Sullivan 

Scarlet  Runner          1.     Jos.  T.  Cahill 

2.    Jos.  T.  Cahill 

Wrinkled  Peas 

1.    J.  \'oungsma 

Onions 

White  Globe 

1.    T.  Colthart 

b  ellow  Globe 

1.    H.  Dalton 

Red  Onion 

1.  Kortekamp 

2.    Jos.  Cahill 

Cauliflower 

1.  Kortekamp 

2.  Kortekamp 

3.    J.  W.  Dale 

Lettuce 

1.  J.W.Dale 

Melon 

1.    T.  Colthart 

Cabbage 

Red 

1.  Kortekamp 

Savoy 

1.  Prestera 

Regular 

1.  Kortekamp 

2.    J.  W.  Dale 

Swiss  Chard 

3.    R.  S.  W.  Robert 

Summer  Squash 

Crook  Neck 

1.     ].  Harringa 

2.    T.  Colthart 

3.    Paul  Grant 

Straight 

1.    J.  Harri  iga 

2.    T.  Colthart 

Summer  Squash 

Gourd 

1.  liinchclile 

Turbin 

3.    P.  Grant 

Squash 

Green  Hubbard         1.    P.  Grant 

Golden  Hubbard       1.  Burr 

2.  Burr 

3.  Copeland 

Mammoth  Pumokia 

1.    J.  Youngsma 

2.  Kortekamp 

3.  Kortekamp 

Jellies 


Fruit 


Group  Tables 

1.  North  I'xbridge 

2.  i-'airlawn 

3.  Wesscl 
Apple  Exhibit 

1.  Kortekamp 

2.  B.Graves 

3.  A.  Kershaw 
Grapes 

Richard  Baker 
Alexander  Apples 

R.  S.  W.  Roberts 
Children's  Prizes 

1.  Genevieve  Shaw 
(Crab  Apple) 

2.  Anita  Ethwell 
(Plum  Conserve) 

3.  Anita  Ethwell 
(Plum  Conserve) 

1.  Helen  Feen 

( Raspberries) 

2.  Jessie  Smith 

(Peaches) 

3.  Shirhy  Spencer 

(Blueberries) 
Vegetables  1.    Jessie  Smith 

2.  Elizabeth  Deanc 

3.  Helen  P'een 
Adult's  Prizes 

Group  Prize  1.    Mrs.  B.  R.  Graves 

2.  Mrs.  White 

(Oakhurst  Farm) 

3.  Mrs.  J.  Youngsma 
Vegetables                1.    Mrs.  IBates 

2.  Mrs.  White 

3.  Mrs.  Norton 
Jellies                       1.    Mrs.  L.  Gouin 

2.  Mrs.  A.  Racicot 

3.  Mrs.  Shaw 
Fruits                       1.    Mrs.  B.  R.  Graves 

2.  Mrs.  White 

3.  Mrs.  Colthart 
Pickles                     1.    Mrs.  White 

2.  Mrs.  L.  (iouin 

3.  Mrs.  Dalton 
Varied  and  Largest  Collection 

Mrs.  Burbank 


Sugar  Pumpkin 

1.    P.  Nydam 
Celery 

1 .  N.  Laferriere 

2.  Burr 


Antique  Furniture  Reproduced  in 
Carpenter  Shop 

Continued  from  page  11,  column  3 

front  of  the  three  drawers  is  raised, 
giving  a  panel  effect.  On  both  the 
top  and  bottom  rails,  immediately 
above  the  small  muntin  rails,  are 
cross  pieces  which  are  dovetailed 
into  the  framework,  acting  as  runner 
for  the  drawers  and  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  described  in  the  large 
dining  table.  The  top  is  also  of  solid 
black  walnut  with  a  moulded  edge 
giving,  as  you  will  no  doubt  agree,  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

In  arranging  the  construction  of 
the  plate  rack  the  two  upright  pieces 
are  dovetailed  into  the  small  basis. 
The  shelf  aloove  the  circular  panelled 
door  is  also  dovetailed  and  terminates 
on  the  front  edge  with  a  mitre  which 
intersects  with  the  moi.ld.  The  small 
shelf  above  is  shaped  to  break 
any  monotony  of  sc]uareness  which 
would  othe  w>e  have  been  the  case, 
and  has  a  small  astragal  bead,  worked 
on  the  edge.  The  shelf  fits  into  a 
groo\-e  and  where  the  side  pieces  end 
into  the  top  piece  cornice  is  formed. 
They  also  are  grooved  to  a  depth  of 

Continued  on  page  17,  column  3 
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WHITM 


W.  H.  G.  C.  Exhibit  at 
Barre  Fair 

Many  Prizes  Captured 

HE  Whitin  Home  Gar- 
den Club  was  a  close 
coirpetitor  with  the 
Norton  Grinding  Com- 
pany for  the  Ijeautiful 
mahogany  mounted  silver  cup  award- 
ed at  the  Barre  Fair,  October  1  and  2, 
for  the  best  industrial  garden  exhibit. 
The  fair  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Barre  Agricultural  Association 
and  the  industrial  garden  exhibits 
presented  by  the  Norton  Grinding 
Com.pany,  the  Graton-Knight  Co., 
the  American  Optical  Co.,  and  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  were  most 
attractive.  Much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Whitin  display  goes  to 
Harley  E.  Keeler,  president  of  our 
Home  Garden  Club,  who  had  charge 
of  the  arrangements.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  Geo.  McGrath's  clever 
carpentering.  Although  the  Norton 
Company  was  the  winner  they  found 
a  worthy  rival  in  our  club  for  it  took 
the  judges  thirty-five  minutes  of  most 
careful  inspection  and  comparison  to 
arrive  at  a  decision. 

Honors  came  to  Whitin  exhil)itors 
on  other  scores.  Harley  E.  Keeler's 
famous  Ancona  hens  brought  home 
a  blue  ribbon.  A  coop  of  their  chicks 
also  got  a  first  prize.  George  Mc- 
Grath,  too,  took  first  place  with  his 
buff  Orpingtons. 

Mrs.  Charles  Browning's  Junior 
Canning  Class  was  represented  with 
24  jars.  From  the  lot  the  following 
were  winners: 

A  can  of  tomatoes  by  Miss  Helen 
Feen,  first  prize. 

A  pint  can  of  beans  by  Miss 
Helen  Feen,  first  prize. 

A  pint  jar  of  plums  by  Miss 
Elsie  Booth,  first  prize. 

Mrs.  Howard  Burbank  hatl  24 
jars  of  jellies  and  jams  exhibited 
in  two  classes.  They  took  3rd  and 
4th  money  in  each  instance.  Mrs. 
Louis  Gouvin  had  a  fifth  prize  on  a 
display  of  six  jars  of  vegetables. 


William  Montgomery  spent  two 
weeks  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
been  "showing  up"  the  umpires 
at  the  World  Series  games.  Bill  is 
no  ordinary  sport;  he  believes  in 
camping  on  the  great  white  way  until 
the  la'-.t  chance  for  the  series  to 
return  to  Brooklyn  is  decided. 


James  Marshall  left  the  pond 
Monday,  Sept.  27,  with  about  12 
lbs.  of  fish.  One  of  them  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  bass  weighing 
4  lbs.  Reports  have  been  sent  in 
that  it  took  Marshall  about  one  hour 
to  navigate  down  Main  Street,  and 
that  he  had  them  all  thinking  that 
he  was  some  fisherman.  But  Jones 
and  Ferguson  usually  have  something 
to  do  with  it  when  Jim  is  well  stocked 
with  fish,  and  can  probably  give  us 
inside  pointers  on  this  catch. 

John  Minshull  has  retired  from 
the  fishing  grounds  since  his  vaca- 
tion, having  salted  dowm  a  good 
supply  of  big  fellows.  However,  the 
plugs  and  live  bait  issue  will  be 
argued  anytime  you  want  to  start 
something.  Minshull  claims  he  saw- 
Jones  lose  a  fish  once  after  Sally  had 
him  hooked  and  was  about  to  show 
him  what  a  whale  it  was  when  Jones 
dropped  him  off. 

What  looked  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  candle-light  dance  occurred 
on  Tuesday  night,  Sept.  28,  at  Odd 
Fellows  Hall. 

Aliout  40  couple  from  the  works 
were  arriving  for  an  evening  of 
pleasure  when  all  lights  went  out 
in  the  town.  The  power  conipan\- 
had  a  pessim'stic  report  to  make  over 
the  phone,  but  the  committee  in 
charge  decided  to  go  ahead  at  any 
rate,  and  were  rewarded  just  before 
the  time  for  the  first  dance  by  the 
return  of  bright  lights. 

The  committee  in  charge  were 
Florence  (\irrie,  Hazel  Anderson, 
Henry  Crawford,  George  Bliss  and 
Henry  Johnston.  Hey's  Orchestra 
gave  the  usual  good  account  of 
itself,  and  helped  make  what  proxed 
to  be  a  very  enjo\  able  evening. 

These  informal  dances  arc  the 
means  ol  many  a  good  lime,  and  trom 
reports  there  should  be  more  ol  them 
this  winter  than  usual. 

James  Clark  has  been  enjo\ing 
California.  The  production  depart- 
ment personnel  ha\  e  all  recei\  ed  post 
cards  in  which  he  has  gi\en  a  good 
account   ot    himself.     Jiniin\'  sa\s: 

"The  lower  berth  in  sjiite  of  its 
reputation  does  not  compare  with 
room  No.  39  at  the  Blue  Ivigle, 
and  furthermore  1  haxen't  seen  much 
of  the  Mack  Sennett  Beauties,  but 
just  give  me  time." 


The  Last  Word  in  Fish 
Stories 

Fishing  stories  never  cease  to 
stretch  the  imagination.  Each  new 
one  fades  the  remarkable  details  of 
those  of  the  past  into  oblivion. 
Today's  story  has  the  veterans  Jones. 
Minshull  and  Broadhurst  looking 
to  their  laurels  and  prowess  to  bring 
forth  the  sensation  that  is  to  succeed 
it. 

The  yarn  is  told  by  Frank  Fredette, 
fam.ous  skate  fisherman  of  the  briny 
deep.  His  partner  in  the  adventure, 
"Al"  Montgomery,  steadiest  fisher- 
man of  the  1920  season,  verifies  the 
following  facts  and  thus  they  must  be 
so.  One  ordinary  casting  wiggler 
plug  caught  two  fish  at  one  time, 
total  weight  eight  pounds. 

Impossible?  Not  necessarily.  One 
fish  might  have  been  within  the 
other,  but  in  this  case  each  fish  was 
hooked  by  the  same  plug.  Frank  was 
casting  in  the  center  of  Meadow 
Pond  and  had  just  completed  tying 
on  a  new  plug  when  with  a  whirl 
it  disappeared.  The  fish  en  route  to 
the  boat  succeeded  in  breaking  water, 
and  in  breaking  the  line. 

It  was  decided  to  continue  fishing 
near  the  scene  of  action,  and  possibly 
the  plug  would  be  shaken  lose  and 
rise  to  the  surface.  Only  a  few- 
minutes  expired  before  the  back  fin 
of  a  fish  was  sighted  which  disap- 
peared upon  the  hasty  approach  of 
the  two  fishermen.  Frank  soon  got  a 
chance  to  try  a  back  hold  on  the 
game  but  lost  out.  The  fish  dived 
out  of  reach  without  the  least  mo\e- 
nient  or  effort.  After  several  more 
attempts  to  capture  the  mysterious 
bass,  Frank  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  plug  and  drew  into  the  boat  two 
fish  instead  of  one.  The  larger  ol  the 
two  \ictims  had  the  plug  secureK 
in  his  mouth,  while  the  other  e\  i- 
dently  in  his  greed  to  partake  of 
his  partner's  morsel,  had  been  hooked 
in  the  side  of  its  head. 

The  scales  tipped  at  4^ 4  antl  3' 4 
pounds. 


Jennie  C\irrie  and  Alice  Magill 
might  gi\e  us  some  information  on 
who  paid  for  the  Blackstone  call 
just  prior  to  the  Halloween  Dance. 
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These  men  worked  on  card  parts  Noveirber  rs,  r8g6.  Those  in  the  shop  today  are:  No.  6  in  ist  row,  A.  R.  Fletcher, 
foreman  of  Card  Job;  No.  4  in  2nd  row,  Patrick  Calahan  of  Cird  Job;  No.  5,  2nd  row,  Walter  Harris,  foreman  of 
Needle  Job;  No.  10,  2nd  row,  Samuel  Ashworth  of  Speeder  Job;  No.  5  in  3rd  row,  Frank  Boyd,  Card  Job;  No.  7 
in  3rd  row,  Young  Dean  of  Card  Job;  and  No.  5  in  last  row,  Samuel  Jefferson  in  charge  of  Quillers. 


How  to  Keep  Well 

Who  is  Your  Bess? 

We  are  all  bossed  and  we  are  all 
bosses.  Therefore  every  one  is  in  a 
position  to  know  that  it  takes  intelli- 
gence and  self-control  to  be  a  good 
boss.  A  writer  in  the  last  publication 
of  the  Fred  T.  Le\-  Company  says 
that,  in  a  lucky  life,  his  mother,  his 
little  son  and  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany are  his  favorite  bosses. 

We  can't  always  choose  whom  we 
are  to  ser\'e,  nor  can  we  always  be 
boss.  But  there  is  one  exception: 
It  is  always  our  privilege  to  determine 
whether  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  our 
bodies  or  to  rule  them  and  if  the 
latter,  in  what  spirit  and  by  what 
method. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  you  are  a 
good  boss.  Like  the  Captain  of  In- 
dustry, if  you  can  show  both  pro- 
duction and  harmony  you  have  won 
the  title.  If  your  body  is  well  ruled 
you  will  find  that  you  experience: 

Eagerness  for  the  day  when  you 
first  wake  up. 

A  good  appetite  and  sound  diges- 
tion. 

Muscle  hunger — a  desire  to  exer- 
cise thoroughly  your  400  muscles. 

Eight  hours  of  sound  sleep. 

Courage  and  peace  .of  mind. 

Are  you  really  your  own  boss  or 
not?  If  you  are,  you  have  to  be  firm 
to  hold  your  post,  as  bodily  appetites 


are  unruly  and  insist  on  stimulants, 
on  indulgences,  on  soft  snaps. 

But  you,  with  your  free  soul  and 
your  ideas  of  glorious  living,  cannot 
afford  to  give  in.  You  determine  it's 
better  to  tramp  the  hills  or  play 
tennis  than  to  loll  about  smoking 
cigarettes.  You  give  your  body 
wholesome  food,  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  deny  it  meat,  rich  pastries 
and  sweets.  Therefore  you  have  the 
right  to  expect  a  clear  head,  un- 
troubled vitality  and  freedom  from 
constipation,  without  using  the  whip 
of  pills  or  mineral  waters. 

Nor  is  a  good  boss  too  hard  a 
driver,  working  early  and  late  with 
little  sleep,  out-of-door  fun  and  rest. 

It  is  the  little  things  that  undo  us. 
That's  the  reason  that  preventive 
work  is  so  important.  And  preven- 
tion is  just  persistence  and  resis- 
tance. This  is  how  the  preventive 
method  works: 

Take  colds  for  instance.  Colds 
can  drag  on  until  they  drain  vitality 
and  open  the  w^y  to  serious  trouble. 
Train  your  body  to  resist  colds: 

By  bathing  in  cool  water,  and  cold 
sponging  of  neck  and  chest. 

By  sleeping  with  windows  open  at 
night. 

By  resting  when  weary. 

Use  a  mild  menthol  oil  spray  or 
plain  liquid  vaseline  in  nose  at  first 
sign  of  a  cold.    Take  a  brisk  purga- 


tive; also  take  freriuent  doses  Clevel 
teaspoonful)  of  baking  soda  in  water. 

Take  a  hot  foot-bath,  drink  hot 
lemonade,  or  hot  flaxseed  tea.  Go  to 
bed  and  perspire  freely.  Take  no 
alcohol  or  "cold  cures." 

Have  your  nose  and  throat  ex- 
amined, and  obstruction  or  chronic 
infection  corrected,  if  you  have  fre- 
quent colds. 

It  is  a  responsibility  to  be  a  boss. 
It  takes  character  to  make  good,  but 
the  reward  is  health,  power  and  peace. 

— Life  Extension  Institute 


Antique  Furniture  Reproduced  in 
Carpeiiter  Shop 

Continued  from  page  IS,  column  3 

one  and  one-half  inch,  thus  making 
it  practically  impf)ssible  for  it  to 
spread  or  come  apart.  The  three 
long  shelves  are  dovetailed  into  the 
sides  of  uprights  which  are  also 
grooved  to  receive  the  back  which 
slides  in  and  is  held  in  position  by  the 
top. 

Across  the  top  the  scalloped  span- 
dril  is  let  into  the  four  uprights  and 
immediateh'  alcove  we  have  a  carved 
dovetailed  cornice.  The  doors  are 
fixed  by  hidden  hinges  and  have  a 
small  escutcheon  inserted  for  the  key. 

Many  uses  arc  found  for  the  shelves 
of  the  plate  rack.  The  small  recesses 
are  usually  decorated  by  the  insertion 
of  Delph  ware  or  antique  designs, 
while  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight 
to  see  the  large  shelves  holding  re- 
pousse plaques,  which,  being  of  l)rass, 
stand  out  very  prominent  against  the 
dark  background,  thus  adding  a  touch 
of  color  and  giving  generally  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

The  length  of  the  dresser  is  5'  2" 
and  is  15"  wide,  the  height  of  the 
bottom  section  being  2'  8";  the 
length  of  the  top  section  is  5'  0' ', 
having  a  depth  of  6  inches  and  meas- 
uring from  the  table  top  3'  10", 
thus  standing  o\-er  all  6'  6"  high 
from  the  floor. 

Ha^•ing  abbreviated  the  description 
of  the  furniture  I  must  in  conclusion 
add  wherever  any  of  the  joints  are 
mortised  and  tenoned  wood  dowel 
pins  are  inserted,  thus  eliminating  the 
use  of  nails  and  constructing  the 
furniture  along  the  same  lines  as 
were  used  by  the  cabinetnuikers  in 
"Ye  Olden  Days." 
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Inside  Facts  About  Soccer 
Football 

By  James  Jones 

Foreword: — Starting  with  this  issue  of  the 
"Spindle"  it  is  the  writer's  desire  to  stimulate 
a  greater  interest  in  the  game  and  also  to 
give  a  better  knowledge  to  those  who  slightly 
know  the  game.  I  shall  deal  only  with  the 
forward  line  in  this  issue  and  quote  from  some 
of  the  stars  of  the  game  in  the  years  gone  by. 

The  forward  line  consists  of  five  players 
known  as  Right  Outside,  Right  Inside, 
Centre,  Left  Inside  and  Left  Outside.  It 
is  the  tluty  of  these  men  to  form  plays, 
break  up  the  opposing  defence  and  score 
goals.  In  forming  plays  it  is  necessary  for 
each  man  to  know  his  game,  be  in  position 
and  be  unselfish,  as  each  man  is  only  a  unit 
in  the  combination  of  the  forward  line.  W. 
Meredith,  of  Manchester  City  F.  C,  who 
played  outside  right  for  that  club  says, 
"A  man  playing  this  position  should  be 
fast  rather  than  tricky.  One  sharp  fleeting 
run  from  him  nullifies  all  the  work  of  the 
other  side  and  if  there  be  another  forward 
up  to  support  him  it  will  invariably  put  the 
opposing  side  on  the  defensive.  W'hile 
speed  is  everything  to  an  outside  man  he 
must  also  be  an  expert  dribbler,  not  to  the 
extent  of  an  inside  or  centre  man,  but 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  have  command 
of  the  ball  and  carry  him  out  of  a  tight 
corner.  He  should  also  be  able  to  pass  and 
centre  the  ball  on  the  run,  and  unless  he  can 
do  this  he  will  attain  nothing.  To  deceive 
your  opponents  is,  of  course,  the  principal 
point,  and  the  forward  who  wishes  to  ac- 
complish this  must  vary  his  tricks  judi- 
ciously. Never  give  the  opposing  back 
much  .scope  to  get  rid  of  the  ball,  keep  the 
ball  low  and  pass  with  the  side  of  the  foot. 
Be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  inside  man, 
centre  backwards  and  be  unselfish." 

The  inside  position,  although  not  as  speedy 
as  the  outside,  involves  considerable  heavy 
work,  as  he  must  use  good  judgment  at  all 
times.  J.  Campbell  who  played  that  position 
for  3rd  Lanark  F.  C.  says:  "The  duties  of  an 
inside  man  to  be  successful  must  i)e  luitiring, 
unselfish  and  a  deadly  shot  at  the  goal.  He 
must  not  be  al)o\c  falling  back  and  helping 
the  half  back  when  that  position  is  hard 
pressed,  nor  should  he  seek  to  gain  applause 
by  clever  individual  work  when  he  could  more 
profitably  pass  to  a  comrade  in  front.  The 
ideal  inside  man  should  have  the  (lualities 
of  a  good  half  back,  should  be  able  to  tackle, 
rob  an  opponent  by  pure  skill,  dribble  at  close 
quarters  and  retain  (possession  of  the  ball  when 
tackled,  but  al)o\e  all  t<j  place  accuratcK' 
all  passes  to  your  comrade  on  the  outside 
wing  and  act  in  conjunction  with  tjie  rest 
of  the  forward  line.  Back-heeling,  passing 
the  bail  with  the  inside  of  the  foot  on  the  run, 
overhead  kicking,  trapping,  shooting,  drib- 
bling, volleying,  corner  and  penalty  kicking 
are  accomplishments  which  make  liini  \alua- 
ble  to  his  team,  but  it  is  the  man  that  us.-s  his 
head  at  an  exciting  time  that  is  more  \  alual)k'. 
Nothing  is  more  rash  than  a  forward  at  the 
critical  time  of  shooting  for  the  goal  to  kick 
hastily.  He  may  have  executed  a  masterly 
dribble  or  a  brilliant  run, only  to  fail  miserably 


Roland  and  Ruth  Benner  are  happy  twins  of  whom  Kenneth  Benner  of  the  Production  Department  is  justly  proud. 
A  dress  rehearsal  was  interrupted  long  enough  to  obtain  the  upper  snapshots  of  John  Magill,  son  of  Robert  Magill 
ofthecard  erecting  job,  Evelyn  Kershaw,  daughter  of  John  Kershaw,  one  of  our  fitters  and  Phillippe  Arsenault, 
son  of  Leon  Arsenault  of  the  Carpenter  Shop.  The  right  upper  picture  was  taken  by  Henry  Moittn  of  the  tool 
job.  His  son  Irving  thinks  that  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  landing  place.  In  the  center  Thomas  Devlin  of  t!  - 
Freight  House  can  be  seen  with  his  family  at  Red  Rock  Beach,  Fairhaven,  Mass.  Mrs.  Devlin  and  the  child 
Paul,  Clare  and  Dermott  report  a  good  time  on  their  vacation.  Stealing  a  ride  is  the  title  of  the  picture  in  ■ 
left  lower  corner.  Mrs.  Ida  Janelle  of  the  freight  house  is  the  mother  of  this  auto  enthusiast.  Homer  Bruillt  I'.c 
of  the  Comber  job  photographed  the  baby  carriage,  baby  and  dog  picture.  Just  who  is  who  we  don't  know,  and 
we  will  leave  to  Mr.  Bruillette  to  tell.  Paul  and  Dermott  Devlin  have  ambitions  to  become  life  savers  whtn  they 
grow  up. 


i)\  kicking  hastiK'.  He  will  either  senil  it 
i)\er  the  bar,  past  the  posts  or  worst  of  all 
bang  it  at  the  goal  keeper,  whereas,  if  he  had 
steadied  himself  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
he  would  have  scored  and  so  reajped  the  re- 
ward his  comrades  and  himself  had  been 
striving  for." 

Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  heady  pla\ing 
coupled  with  combination  and  unselfishnes'j 
will  make  a  man  invaluable  in  this  position. 
The  centre  position  is  one  of  the  hardest 
positions  on  the  field  of  pla\  and  a  man  has  to 
be  courageous  and  skillful  to  achiexe  success, 
and  shoiiltl  kee|)  continualK'  in  his  mind  that 
he  is  one  of  the  ele  en  phu  ers  who  constitute 
his  team  and  that  by  his  unselfishness  and 
working  in  harmony  with  his  comrades  he 
will  become  an  iinaluable  asset  to  his  team. 

R.  C.  Hamilton  who  pla>ed  centre  forward 
for  the  Rangers  sa\s  this:  ".A  centre  forward 
should  keej)  his  wings  in  unison  by  maintain- 
ing a  prominent  position  and  passing  treely 
to  the  players  on  either  side  and  in  turn  put- 
ting himself  in  a  position  to  recei\e  a  return 
l)ass.  Lie  well  up  the  field  just  sufficienth' 
insiile  the  opposing  backs  to  keep  onside  and 
not  to  hesitate  a  fraction  of  a  second  in  tackl- 


ing cither  backs  or  goal-keeper.  He  must 
shoot  at  every  opportunit\',  angle  and  tlis- 
tance,  remembering  that  one  successful  sh  >t 
wipes  out  the  memory  of  twenty  unsucccs-' 
tries."  So.  you  see  goal-getting  is  the  ma,  , 
thing  and  a  centre  forward  that  can  shoot 
accurateK'  with  either  foot  is  a  good  man  to 
have  around. 

The  only  positions  left  in  the  forward  line 
are  the  inside  left  and  outside  left.  What 
has  been  siiid  of  the  right  wing  is  equalK'  tru.; 
of  the  left,  so,  to  sum  up.  the  forward  line 
duties  are:  To  draw  the  enem\'s  fire,  to  be 
resourceful,  skillful,  anil  quick,  not  to  hesitate 
in  a  moment  of  excitement  but  to  use  \our 
brains,  keep  cool  and  steady  and  remember 
your  comrades  are  there  to  help  \ou  to  score 
for  your  team.  Never  hold  the  ball  longer 
than  necessiiry,  but  remember  that  comliina- 
tion  is  a  vital  necessity  to  success.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  go  into  ever>'  iletail 
as  it  would  take  too  much  space  in  the  '  Spin- 
dle," so  I  will  lea\e  \ou  now  until  the  next 
issue  of  your  paper,  in  which  I  hope  to  give 
a  treatise  on  the  half  back  line  of  their 
methods  of  attack  and  defence. 

"Scribe." 
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ARTIFICIAL  VERSUS  LIVE  BAIT 


Walter  Jacques  of  the  freight  house  knows  beagle  pups  of  quahty.  Melvin  Young  of  the  steam  fitting  job  took  a  good  picture  of  the  bank  building  and  the  Congregational 
Church.  E/erett  Johnson,  Bernie  Houghton,  Leon  Houghton,  Peter  Baker,  and  Harry  Joyce  spent  ten  very  profitable  days  near  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  Maine,  fishing  and 
hiking.  This  back  view  profiled  against  the  horizon  identifies  the  gentlemen  of  leisure  in  the  order  named,  commencing  with  the  third  figure  from  the  left.  David  Marshall  and 
company  were  justly  proud  of  their  potato  crop.  The  yield  was  nearly  40  bushels  from  3  bushels  of  seed.  This  picture  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  bumper  crop.  The  surf  at  York, 
Me.,  was  running  well  when  Walter  Harris,  foreman  of  the  Needle  job,  was  there.  Plymouth  Rock  has  a  right  to  be  in  prominence  at  this  season.  Henry  Morter  and 
family  spent  Labor  day  at  Plymouth  The  pup  is  not  convinced  that  Wells  Beach,  Me.,  has  gone  dry.  Right  below  the  prohibition  picture  we  have  a  group  who  need  no 
introduction.  Catherine,  Florence  and  Jennie  believe  in  the  outdoor  life.  Baker,  Joyce  and  Houghton  prove  that  young  ladies  are  not  the  only  attraction  at  the  beach.  In  the 
lower  left  corner  we  have  a  very  young  couple  in  a  serious  pose.  Evelyn  Kershaw  and  PhiUippe  Arsenault  believe  housekeeping  would  suit  them.  The  shore  view  was  taken 
at  York,  Me.,  by  Walter  Harris.  The  $100,000  mansion  in  the  background  is  going  to  ruin  from  lack  of  interest  on  the  owner's  part.  It  was  here  during  the  war  that  one  of 
Germany's  spies  was  caught  signaling  to  vessels  at  sea.    Everett  Johnson  and  Leon  Houghton  were  not  much  upset  by  the  absence  of  the  fair  ones  in  the  wilds  of  Maine. 
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Industrial  Conditions  in 
Europe  Prove  of  Interest 
to  Our  General  Manager 
and  Works  Manager 

T  the  last  foremen's 
meeting  Mr.  Swift  and 
Mr.  Hoch  reported  on 
their  recent  trip  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Bel- 
gium. A  brief  summary  of  some  of 
their  observations  on  the  industrial 
conditions  over  there  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  "Spin- 
dle." 

In  Manchester  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  going  through  several  of 
the  textile-machinery  manufacturing 
plants,  such  as  Tweedales  &  Smalley, 
known  as  one  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  in  England,  and  Piatt 
Brothers,  at  Oldham,  which  is  the 
largest  plant  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  machinery  in  the 
world. 

A  comparison  of  these  shops  with 
our  own  is  of  interest,  in  that  there 
is  direct  competition  today  between 
these  manufacturing  establishment-; 
and  the  American  machine  plants. 
In  brief  it  might  be  said  that  the 
shop  buildings  of  the  English  plants 
are  well  arranged.  Their  foundry 
practice  is  equally  as  good  and  effi- 
cient as  in  America  and  in  some 
cases  better.  In  the  machining 
of  parts  we  are  somewhat  in  advance 
of  them  through  the  use  of  more 
automatic  machinery. 

One  distinct  impression  was  the 
large  number  of  "lads"  and  boys 
employed  in  the  English  shops,  where 
our  own  labor  laws  would  prevent 
their  being  employed  under  similar 
conditions. 

Both  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Hoch 
came  back  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  American  industry  is 
to  successfully  hold  its  ground,  we 
must  look  for  more  efficiency  in 
management  of  departments  and 
in  the  production  of  our  work  than 
heretofore,  as  the  English  shops 
today  have  a  number  of  decided 
advantages. 


The  scale  of  wages  is  very  much 
lower  than  what  is  paid  in  the 
American  shops.  Figuring  the  pound 
sterling  at  $3.50,  its  approximate 
present  worth,  they  found  that  wages 
paid  in  England  were  just  about  one 
half  the  wages  paid  in  America;  that 
the  cost  of  food  of  like  quality  in 
England  is  about  the  same  as  in 
America;  that  woolen  clothing  is 
considerably  cheaper;  that  there  is 
not  much  difference  in  cotton  goods. 

The  English  workman  is  able  to 
exist  on  these  lower  wages  for  the 
reason  that  his  wants  are  fewer  and 
he  is  content  to  do  without  a  great 
many  things  that  we  consider  necessi- 
ties in  this  country.  The  idea  of  a 
workman  owning  an  automobile  is 
unknown  there.  Cheaper  foods  are 
used  very  largely,  and  the  housing 
arrangements  of  the  people  are  very 
much  inferior  to  conditions  here. 

The  English  shops  are  able  to  buy 
their  raw  materials,  coke,  coal,  and 
pig  iron  much  cheaper  than  we  can 
here. 

With  these  decided  advantages, 
Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Hoch  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  a  protective 
tariff  which  sustains  the  American 
standard  of  living  on  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  England  is  a  necessity; 
and  if  American  wages  are  to  be 
maintained,  we  must  depend  on 
a  protective  tariff. 

Trade  unionism  was  found  every- 
where; but  the  effect  of  it  was  most 
disastrous  to  production,  in  that 
under  the  unions  there  was  limitation 
of  output,  making  work  cost  more 
than  it  should,  and  men  working 
under  classifications  of  pay  wherein 
the  good  man  and  the  poor  man 
receive  the  same  amount,  which 
limits  the  incentive  of  the  good  man 
to  produce  more  work. 

An  illustration  which  is  frequently 
given  in  England  is  that  under  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  a  man  is  prohib- 
ited from  laying  more  than  350 
brick  in  a  day.  His  pay  is  about 
35  cents  an  hour.  In  America  a  man 
will  lay  anywhere  from  800  to  1,000 
brick,  with  considerably  more  pay. 

In  France  and  Belgium  the  pay 
to  the  workmen  was  very  much  less 


Ammunition  Dump.    A  common  sight  in  World 
War  zone 

than  that  in  England,  figured  at  the 
present  rates  of  exchange — in  fact, 
very  much  less  than  one-half  what 
is  being  paid  in  America. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  business 
depression  which  is  going  on  in 
America  is  likewise  being  shared 
in  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
short  time  and  unemployment.  The 
business  men  were  much  worried 
with  the  coal  strike  which  was 
then  threatening,  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  were  very  unsettled. 
They  came  home  feeling  that  they 
were  very  glad  to  be  good  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  to  live  in  Whitins- 
ville. 

They  also  took  a  short  trip  over  the 
battlefronts,  going  from  Paris  through 
Montdidier,  Albert,  Arras,  Lens  to 
Lille,  coming  back  through  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry.  The  wreckage 
and  desolation  of  the  villages  they 
found  more  terrible  than  they  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Wherever  there 
had  been  fighting,  nothing  was  left 
of  th'e  villages  except  ruins. 

The  people  have  gone  back  to 
these  villages  and  are  living  in  dug- 
outs and  patched-up  houses,  but 
are  hard  at  work  to  bring  back  their 
fields  into  cultivation.  Men  and 
women  and  children  can  be  seen  in 
the  fields  from  sun-up  to  sun-down, 
not  only  six  days  a  week,  hut  on 
Sunda}-. 

One  interesting  experience  was  to 
watch  a  man  plowing  in  a  field,  where 
every  few  feet  he  would  turn  out  an 
unexploded  shell,  which  he  would 
carefully  lift  and  carry  to  the  roadside 
and  then  continue  with  his  plowing. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
trip  was  the  tremendous  amount  of 
paper  money  in  use.  In  Belgium 
and  France  practically  no  silver 
coins  were  found  in  circulation. 

A  few  pictures  snapped  on  the  trip 
will    be    found    on    another  page. 
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A  Creed  of  Patriotism 

Have  you  ever  given  expression  to 
civic  belief  and  duties  based  upon  the 
principle  and  ideal  of  American 
citizenship  as  exhibited  in  our  history, 
laws,  and  customs? 

During  the  war  we  declared  our 
will  to  demand  things  of  ourselves 
rather  than  for  ourselves  in  accom- 
plishment of  a  natit)nal  purpose,'  and 
that  brought  about  a  finer  under- 
standing of  what  libertN',  wliicli  was 
established  under  our  Constitution, 
meant  to  each  man  and  woman  who 
enjoys  it. 

A  national  creed  expressed  in  a 
few  words  is  a  prize.  Few  of  us  ha\  e 
expressed  our  real  b'jliefs  in  America 
and  what  our  patriotism  really  means 
in  our  lives,  in  direct,  strong,  and 
simple  words. 

The  following  is  a  creed  of  pa- 
triotism which  was  given  to  us  by  a 
woman  \-oter  of  Whitins\  illc,  and  we 
challenge  the  men  and  women  voters 
who  have  questioned  the  women's 
knowledge  of  civic  affairs  to  write  us  a 
creed  as  direct  and  strong. 


"  I  belicn  e  in  myself,  the  indi\  idual. 
I  believe  in  my  right  to  the  best 
training,  education,  and  development 
of  which  mind,  soul,  and  body  are 
capable. 

"I  believe  in  my  community,  a 
union  of  families  bound  together  by 
laws  and  institutions  to  protect  and 
develop  the  family  and  individual. 

"I  believe  in  my  state,  a  union  of 
communities;  and  I  l)elie\e  in  my 
country,  a  union  of  states.  I  believe 
that  the  largest  unit  should  use  its 
great  power  to  develop  the  smallest 
unit.  I  i)clie\  e  in  its  right  to  demand 
of  each  of  tiie  smaller  units  the  last 
resource  and  service  of  each  indi\i- 
dual,  whenever  such  need  arises. 

"I  l)elie\e  that  the  whole  is  the 
sum  of  its  ])arts,  and  (he  greatest 
emergenc)'  ol  the  nation  ma\  be  most 
successfully  mastered  when  each  in- 
dividual is  de^■eloped  to  his  highest 
capacity." 


Pass  it  Along 

The  man  next  to  you  ina\-  not  read 
English  \  er\  well.  W  ill  \  ()u  do  him 
a  favor?  It  will  mean  wages  saved 
and  suffering  a\'oided  for  him.  Tell 
iiim  what  the  Hospital  is  for  and  that 
it  is  open  from  7  .\.  M.  until  9  P.  M. 
Tell  him  that  e\er\i)od>-  is  going  to 
the  Hospital  to  !ia\  e  wounds  cleansed 
and  bandaged  and  that  sore  hands 
and  e>es  are  becoming  rare  lUound 
the  shoi).  We'll  wag^-r  he  will  thank 
\o\\  for  \()ur  interest. 


Infection  a  Rare  Result  of 
Injury  in  Shop  Today 

The  Hospital  has  attained  one  of 
its  main  objectives  in  the  battle 
against  the  enemy  accident. 

Last  month  there  was  but  one-half 
day  of  lost  time  due  to  an  infection, 
and  this  could  have  been  a\oided  if 
the  proper  care  had  been  taken  by 
the  man  injured. 

W  here  we  used  to  ha\-e  men  con- 
tinually absent,  due  to  infected  eyes 
and  hands,  we  now  are  saving  much 
incon\enience  and  suffering  on  the 
men's  part  and  are  reducing  the 
absentee  record  of  the  shop.  In  the 
past,  fingers  and  e\  es  ha\  e  been  lost. 
Specialists  ha\e  been  frequently 
brought  in.  W'e  are  sorry  for  the 
business  of  the  specialists,  but  it  is 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  we 
go  o\  er  the  records  on  infection  since 
the  opening  of  the  Hospital. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  all  fell  in 
line  and  report  e\ery  trifling  injury 
as  soon  as  it  occurs,  as  an  insurance 
against  trouble?  The  majority  of  us 
are  doing  so.  if  the  average  of  140 
cases  a  da>-  means  ain  thing. 

Mr.  Burlin,  foreman  of  the  Black- 
smith Shop,  has  lost  a  faithful  man 
in  the  death  of  William  Fee.  Mr. 
Fee  died  Monda\ .  ()ctol)er  25,  at  his 
home  on  14  .\  Street.  He  had  worked 
up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death  and 
had  a  record  of  27  years  in  the 
Machine  Works,  20  of  which  were 
spent  in  the  Blacksmith  Shop. 
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Hamilton  Walker 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  former  foreman 
Hamilton  Walker,  of  the  automatic 
chuck  job.  Mr.  Walker  passed  away 
Friday  morning,  November  5,  at  his 
home  on  Pine  Street.  In  February, 
1919,  Mr.  Walker  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo an  operation  and  since  that 
time,  due  to  ill  health,  had  not  been 
able  to  return  to  his  work  here  in  the 
shop. 

Hamilton  Walker  started  his  ca- 
reer in  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  as 
a  tool  maker  for  Louis  Metcalf  in 
1893.  He  was  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  automatic  machines  on 
October  9,  1907,  of  which  he  was 
made  foreman  in  March,  1912. 

The  men  of  the  automatic  chuck 
job  wish  to  express  their  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Walker's  family,  and  we  join 
them  sincerely  in  their  expression. 


Adelard  Benoit,  motorman  of  the 
Linwood  Street  Railway,  passed  away 
at  his  home  Monday  morning,  No- 
vember 1.  Mr.  Benoit  had  a  service 
record  of  20  years  with  the  Whitin 
Machine  Works,  on  our  street  rail- 
way. He  worked  as  spare  hand  for 
6  years  and  in  1906  was  promoted  as 
a  regular.  We  wish  to  express  our 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  loss. 


How  to  Keep  Well 

What  Are  Your  Eves  Worth? 

If  a  blind  beggar  on  the  street 
holds  out  his  cup  for  your  penny 
or  offers  you  a  wretched  pencil  for  the 
price  of  your  pity,  what  is  the  first 
thought  that  comes  to  you?  Isn't  it, 
"Thank  God  I  have  my  eyes"?  What 
are  your  eyes  worth — would  you  sell 
them  for  a  thousand  dollars? 

If,  in  these  days  of  counting  the 
pennies,  you  wouldn't  sell  them  for 
such  a  price,  your  eyes  are  worth 
taking  care  of.  It  really  is  very 
cheap  to  avoid  the  many  ways  of 
straining  them — just  by  a  little 
thought  about: 

Some  Important  Don'ts 

1.  Never  read  in  a  dim  or  flicker- 
ing light,  but  be  sure  you  have  enough 
light  to  make  reading  comfortable 
and  free  from  strain.  Do  not  be  tempt- 
ed, even  by  the  most  thrilling  tale, 
to  read  in  the  twilight. 

2.  Instead  of  a  close,  brilliant, 
direct  light  on  the  page,  when  read- 
ing or  writing,  try  to  get  an  indirect, 
soft,  uniform,  diffused  light.  Ground- 
glass  shades  over  electric  lights  or 
lamps  are  advisable;  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  light  reflected 
from  the  ceiling,  this  is  better  than  a 
direct  light. 

3.  When  working  or  writing,  the 
light  should  be  directed  over  the 
left  shoulder;  that  is,  in  right-handed 
people,  thus  avoiding  shadows. 
Reading  in  bed  is  not  harmful,  if  one 
sits  erect  and  avoids  straining  the 
neck  and  eye  muscles;  but  it  is  cruel 
to  your  eyes  to  huddle  yourself  up  to 
read,  as  you  are  tempted  to  do  on  a 
cold  night.  Hold  your  book  about 
fourteen  inches  from  your  eyes. 
Lazy  people  with  bad  posture  are  apt 
to  strain  the  eyes. 

4.  Do  you  like  constantly  to  work 
overtime?  What  makes  you  think 
your  eyes  can  stand  it?  Continuous 
use  of  the  eyes,  especially  in  needle- 
work or  in  reading  fine  print,  is  going 
to  strain  them  seriously.  An  occa- 
sional slight  rest  or  change  will  often 
help.  Get  up  and  look  out  of  the 
window,  take  a  drink  of  water,  or  else 
just  lie  back  in  your  chair  with  closed 
eyes  and  relaxed  neck  muscles. 


Signs  of  Eye  Strain 

Few  eyes  are  perfect.  The  Life 
Extension  Institute  finds  in  its  ex- 
amination of  average  men  and  women 
that  between  30  and  35%  need  some 
correction  of  faulty  vision.  Symp- 
toms of  strain  are: 

1.  Pain  around  the  eyes,  or  head- 
aches, increased  by  the  use  of  the 
eyes,  especially  for  clo.se  work. 

2.  Fatigue  and  discomf(jrt  upon 
use  of  the  eyes  for  close  work,  to- 
gether with  blurred  vision,  drowsi- 
ness, headaches,  watering  of  the  eyes, 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  lids. 

3.  Dizziness,  nausea,  and  tremors. 

4.  When  any  such  symptoms  are 
present,  the  eyes  should  be  thorough- 
ly examined  by  an  oculist,  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  eye  strain  exists. 

5.  The  relief  felt  after  putting  on 
proper  glasses  is  often  quite  re- 
markable. 

6.  Remember  that  eye  symptoms 
may  be  caused  by  disease  of  other 
organs,  especially  the  kidneys.  This 
shows  the  need  of  a  complete  physi- 
cal examination,  to  be  sure  of  our 
ground. 

If  a  mild  eye  wash  is  desired,  a 
solution  of  10  grains  of  boric  acid  to 
the  ounce  of  distilled  water  is  useful. 

It  is  queer  how  easily  human  beings 
get  used  to  discomfort.  W'e  pay  no 
attention  to  warnings  until  great 
damage  has  been  done  the  eye  mus- 
cles. Do  not  experiment  with  quack 
remedies,  eye  waters,  cataract  cures, 
etc.  Go  to  a  reliable  oculist  and  have 
your  eyes  tested.  Reading  glasses 
have  prevented  many  a  bad  case  of 
eye  strain. 

Go  to  him  in  time. 

Remember  the  blind  beggar. 
Life  Extension  Institute. 


The  Stock  Room  lost  a  member 
with  a  service  record  of  fixe  years. 
Paul  Najarian,  a  native  of  Armenia, 
died  November  4.  Mr.  Najarian 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Stock 
Room,  as  he  was  very  popular  with 
his  fellow  workers.  We  wish  to 
express  our  sympathy  to  all  his 
friends. 
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Gear  Job 

The  gear  job  is  one  of  the  old  de- 
partments of  the  machine  works. 
From  1866  to  June,  1901,  Carlos 
Heath  was  in  charge.  When  he  came 
here,  Sylvester  Keith,  a  man  whom 
all  our  old-timers  will  well  remember, 
was  working  on  gears  and  was  using 
the  old  gear  cutter  shown  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

Our  present  foreman,  Edward  C. 
Heath,  served  his  time  in  the  shop 
under  his  father,  Mr.  Bathrick,  and 
David  Smith. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  second 
hand  on  the  gear  job  and  in  1901 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position, 
and  William  Ashton  became  second 
hand.    There  has  been  considerable 


Edward  C.  Heath 


change  in  gear  cutting  from  the  days 
of  the  two  old  gear  cutters,  one  of 
which  is  still  in  use,  to  the  present 
equipment  of  thirteen  Fellows  gear 
shapers,  six  Gleason  bevel  planers, 
three  Gould  Eberhardt  hobbing  ma- 
chines, two  Farwell  hobbing  ma- 
chines, five  Brown  &  Sharpe  spur 
cutters,  and  two  Brown  &  Sharpe 
bevel  cutters. 

In  1880  they  were  cutting  45,000 
teeth  a  month.  For  the  benefit 
of  some  of  us  who  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  the  gear  specialists 
figure  output  in  number  of  teeth  and 
not  the  number  of  gears.  By  exam- 
ining the  figures  on  the  next  page, 
of  the  output  from  1901  to  1920, 
one  can  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  being  done  today  by  our  men 
and  machines. 

Mr.  Heath  has  a  very  complete 
record  showing  in  detail  the  teeth 
cut  per  week,  month,  or  year  for 
many  years  back.  We  are  going 
to  print  the  yearly  sunmiaries  of 
production  since  1901,  to  pro\e  that 
Mr.  Heath  would  make  a  good 
compiler  of  statistics  as  well  as  a 
director  of  gear  cutting. 

With  present-day  machinery  they 
are  cutting  as  coarse  as  four  pitches 
.  and  as  fine  as  40,  in  comparison  to 
12  and  24  of  the  old  days.  In  1894 
the  first  automatic  gear  cutter  was 
installed;  and  the  first  Fellows  ma- 
chine, the  only  machine  with  which 
internal  gears  could  be  cut,  was 
started  up  May  vS,  1901,  the  same 
time  combers  were  first  made  by 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  This 
Fellows  gear  shaper,  of  which  we 
now  have  thirteen,  is  the  machine 
our  general  manager  had  shown  him 


in  England  on  his  recent  trip  as  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  shaper. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  gear 
work,  about  99,000  top  rolls  a  month 
are  turned  out  for  spinning  and 
speeder  frames. 

The  gear  job  has,  like  most  of 
our  old  jobs,  been  changed  from 
place  to  place  with  the  growth  of 
the  shop.  The  old  hand  machines 
were  located  in  \o.  1  Shop,  about 
where  the  west  end  of  the  milling 
job  now  is.  In  1866  the  location 
was  changed  to  the  south  side  of 
our  present  tool  job  and  in  1901 
was  mo\  ed  upstairs  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  No.  1  Shop,  or  the  east 
part  of  the  present  spooler  job.  The 
weight  of  the  castings  was  such  that 
in  1909  the  gear  cutters  were  set 
up  in  their  present  location.  Re- 
arrangement of  machinery  (  n  the 
job  has  been  quite  frequently  neces- 


Carlos  Heath 
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Gleason  Bevel  Planer 


sary.     Today,    Mr.    Heath  reports 
that  he  keeps  about  2,500,000  teeth 
in  stock  from  which  to  fill  his  orders. 
The  personnel  of  the  job  is  as 


follows: 


In 

Shop 

On  Job 

YRS. 

MOS. 

YRS.  MOS. 

E.  C.  Heath 

36 

34 

John  St.  Andre 

32 

6 

32 

6 

W.  H.  Ashton 

29 

21 

Alph.  Dupont 

28 

22 

John  Blaine 

23 

16 

2 

Alex.  Youngsma 

12 

8 

7 

E.  J.  Leland 

12 

7 

2 

Edward  Roy 

12 

.5 

3 

L.  P.  McFarland 

9 

5 

4 

Joseph  Vincent 

8 

6 

3 

Carlos  Heath 

6 

11 

6 

11 

Adam  Petruska 

6 

11 

6 

11 

Alfred  Boufford 

6 

6 

2 

J.  S.  Gerow 

4 

10 

4 

10 

Jul.  Pawloski 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Edw.  Phanuef 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Eloi  Broiiillard 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Frank  Stempkowski 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Majorie  Freitas 

3 

2 

Bessie  Van  Dyke 

3 

2 

E.  F.  Thomas 

2 

11 

2 

11 

John  Malmquist 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Peter  Zagrewsky 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Chas.  Boczynski 

1 

6 

1 

6 

Geo.  Stefanick 

1 

4 

1 

4 

C.  A.  Wentworth 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Maude  M.  Campbell 

1 

1 

11 

Edward  Kelly 

6 

6 

Homer  Blakely 

5 

5 

Peter  Youngsma 

5 

5 

Walter  Bacon 

4 

4 

Andrew  Yabrocki 

4 

4 

Edward  Monroe 

3 

3 

Nap.  Pelletier 

3 

3 

Philip  Chatel 

1 

1 

Gearing,  1901-1920 


YE.AR 

NUMBER  OF  TEETH  CUT 

1901  (From  June 

1) 

2,344,507 

1902 

4,282,055 

1903 

5,097,701 

1904 

4,440,249 

1905 

4,302,711 

1906 

5,591,634 

1907 

7,327,031 

1908 

6,163,543 

1909 

7,611,942 

1910 

9,231,676 

1911 

5,812,892 

1912 

7,013,680 

1913 

7,427,442 

1914 

5,908,266 

1915 

7,722,569 

1916 

10,055,458 

1917 

10,563,755 

1918 

9,991,032 

1919 

9,639,687 

1920  (Up  to  Nov. 

1) 

10,717,927 

141.245,257 

Shavings  from  the 
Screw  Job 

Scene — the  railway  depot.  Time — 
present.  People  hurrying  hither  and 
yon.  Bells  clanging.  Whistles  blow- 
ing. Nothing,  however,  seemed  to 
disturb  our  hero,  who  was  taking 
it  easy  on  a  bench  while  waiting 
for  his  train.  A  fellow  next  to  him 
had  a  package  tied  up  neatly  and  a 
very  vacant  expression  on  his  face. 
Suddenly  this  fellow  jumped  up  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  his  train,  leaving 
his  package  behind. 

Our  hero  grabbed  the  package 
and  tried  to  overtake  him,  but  there 
was  nothing  doing.  Taking  the 
package  under  his  arm,  he  brought 
it  home. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  opened 
the  prize  and  beheld,  "A  square 
piece  of  cardboard."  Oh,  yes;  it 
is  only  natural  you  ask  who  the  hero 
was.  Well!  it  was  our  own  Louis. 
Never  mind,  Louis;  you  can  stick 
a  piece  of  sand-paper  on  it  and  use 
it  to  strike  matches  on. 


"Isn't  it  a  miserable  day?" 

"Yes;  I  should  say  so.  Now 
I'll  have  to  carry  an  umbrella. 
This  darn  umbrella  is  hard  to  put 
up." 

"Why  don't  you  put  some  oil  on 
it?" 

"By  gee!   That's  not  a  bad  idea." 

At  night,  when  we  are  about  to 
close  down,  Jacob  Finnema  procures 
a  nice  large  can  of  oil,  opens  up  his 
umbrella,  and  begins  to  oil  up  the 
joints.  When  he  got  through,  the 
umbrella  was  water-proof,  and  it 
had  lost  its  rheumatics. 


Finnema  Oils  Up 


Old  Gear  Cutter 


The  above  cut  shows  one  of  the 
old-timers  in  the  shop.  Although 
there  is  no  record  of  its  real  age  or 
maker's  name,  Mr.  B.  L.  M.  Smith 
says  he  remembers  it  was  on  the 
gear  job  65  years  ago. 

Although  a  hand  machine,  it  will 
cut  all  types  of  gears,  as  do  the  more 
modern  automatics,  including  the 
spur,  worm,  spiral,  bevel,  internal, 
racks,  ratchets,  clutches,  and  will 
also  drill  index  dials  either  on  the  edge 
or  face. 


Kane-Roche 

James  P.  Kane,  one  of  our  outside 
painters,  and  Miss  Anna  Roche  of 
Whitinsville  were  married  Monday, 
October  25,  1920. 

Mr.  Kane  is  a  world  war  veteran, 
and  was  a  chum  of  Jeffrey  N.  Vail 
after  whom  the  American  Legion 
Post  of  Whitinsville  was  named. 
Jim  was  beside  Vail  when  he  fell,  over- 
come by  the  gas  attack  of  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  realize  his  chum  was  done 
for. 

Mr.  Kane  has  worked  for  us  as  a 
painter  since  he  was  a  lad  of  16 
years,  and  has  a  record  worthy  of 
special  mention  on  the  job.  His 
fellow  workmen  on  the  paint  job 
presented  Kane  with  a  purse  of  $50. 
We  wish  the  couple  the  best  of 
happiness. 


"I  am  raising  your  rent  next  week,  Mrs. 
Brown,"  said  the  landlord. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir,  for  I 
don't  know  how  on  earth  I  shall  be  able  to 
raise  it  myself,"  replied  the  simple  tenant. 
—  T  a- Bits. 


Stranger:  "Don't  you  think  this  sitting 
around  all  day  idle  has  a  bad  effect?" 

Tramp:  "  Believe  it?  I  know  it.  Look  at 
the  seat  of  my  pants!" 


Upper  Row:  No.  i,  Typical  Canyon  Scene,  Columbia  River  Highway;  No.  2,  Multnomah  Falls,  Columbia  River 

Highway,  620  Feet  High;  No.  3,  Oneonta  Tunnel,  Columbia  River  Highway,  400  Feet  Long 
Lower  Row:  No.  i.  Bow  Valley,  Banff,  Alberta;  No.  2,  Victoria  Glacier  at  Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
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Miss  Burnap  Goes  West. 
No  Dull  Moments  Are 
Experienced 

Ruth  Burnap,  of  the  Main  Office, 
and  her  mother  have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast.  They 
went  out  over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans, 
from  which  place  they  sailed  for 
New  York.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
interesting  and  picturesque  trip. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  West 
was  at  Toronto,  and  from  there  via 
the  Canadian  Pacific  they  proceeded 
to  Port  McNicoll,  on  Lake  Huron. 
They  left  in  a  Lake  steamer  from  this 
town  and  sailed  on  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  Lake  trip  was  ex- 
perienced at  the  locks  between  Huron 
and  Superior.  Contrary  to  general 
knowledge,  these  Lakes  contain  many 
thousands  of  islands,  which  were 
often  passed  by  very  closely.  The 
steamer  landed  at  Fort  William,  from 
which  place  Miss  Burnap  proceeded 
to  BanfT,  in  Alberta. 

The  photograph  showing  Bow  Val- 
ley, in  BanfT,  is  typical  of  this  part 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  Ruth  says, 
"One  simply  cannot  describe  the  beau- 
tiful coloring  of  the  water  of  Bow 
River  and  the  snow-capped  mountains 
along  the  banks.  The  mere  photo- 
graphic outlines  as  shown  here  in 
the  'Spindle'  do  not  begin  to  do 
justice  to  the  scenic  beauty  in  Banff." 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  Lake 
Louise,  and  we  have  been  very  glad 
to  obtain  the  picture  of  the  Victoria 
glacier.  The  snow  on  top  of  the 
glacier  is  several  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  water  in  the  lake  has  a  depth 
varying  from  four  to  eight  hundred 
feet.  The  lake  itself,  according  to 
Miss  Burnap,  does  not  look  very 
much  larger  than  our  Arcade  Pond; 
but  this  illusion  is  due  to  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere.  If  you  attempted 
to  walk  around  this  body  of  water, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  of  considerable 
size. 

While  at  Lake  Louise,  a  broncho 
ride  was  taken  into  the  mountains. 
In  places  the  canyons  were  several 
hundred  feet  deep  along  the  trail, 
and  in  one  place  the  trail  was  so 


narrow  that  the  horse's  body  actually 
hung  over  the  edge.  Ruth  states 
that  she  could  hardly  see  the  bottom. 
An  exciting  incident  happened  near 
this  narrow  place.  The  earth  gave 
way  under  the  hind  foot  of  one  of 
the  horses  in  front,  and  for  a  moment 
its  rider  could  be  seen  to  pale  con- 
siderably. However,  these  bronchos 
are  very  sure  footed,  and  a  little 
matter  of  this  sort  is  of  no  special 
moment  to  the  bronchos  and  their 
owners. 

After  leixving  Lake  Louise,  Mrs. 
Burnap  and  Ruth  visited  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Portland  (Ore.), 
and  from  there  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  Columbia  River  Highwaj-  at 
Portland  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  automobile  roads  in  this  countr>-. 
An  all-day  trip  was  enjoyed  by  Ruth 
over  this  road,  the  road  winding 
along  the  river,  as  we  can  see  from 
the  photographs,  making  many  a 
hair-pin  turn  and  going  through 
tunnels  such  as  the  Oneonta  Tunnel, 
400  feet  long.  Waterfalls  are  ^■er^■ 
frequent  along  this  highway,  the 
most  famous  being  the  Multnomah 


Falls,  620  feet  high,  or  nearly  three 
times  as  high  as  the  chimney  on  our 
power  house. 

An  outstanding  feature,  in  Ruth's 
mind,  of  San  Francisco  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
ladies  hea^  ily  painted  their  faces  and 
sported  white  kid  gloves. 

While  at  Pasadena,  Miss  Burnap 
visited  the  Catalina  Islands  and 
enjoyed  a  trip  out  from  the  Islands 
in  a  glass-bottom  boat,  where  she 
observed  the  submarine  gardens  of 
the  Pacific.  Ruth  says:  "It  was 
indeed  a  no\el  experience  to  look 
down  through  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  into  the  briny  gardens  below. 
Out  here  the  outstanding  attractions 
were  the  abalone  shells,  the  forms  of 
seaweed,  and  the  giant  kelp.  The 
kelp  stands  fully  20  to  25  feet  high 
and  is  held  perpendicularh'  in  the 
water  by  its  air  lobes.  In  and  out 
among  the  seaweed  one  can  see  very 
plainly-  in  the  clear  water  seAeral 
species  of  fish,  among  which  are  the 
gold  fish,  a  larger  size  than  we  know 
here  in  the  East,  sea  bass,  and  perch." 

At  Pasadena,  Miss  Burnap  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  trip  to  Mt.  Lowe, 


where  she  experienced  a  ride  on  the 
cable  railroad  up  a  62%  grade. 

The  next  stop  of  importance  was 
at  Morenci,  Ariz.  On  the  way  to 
this  place  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
the  desert  country.  Unlike  many 
people,  Miss  Burnap  seems  to  feel 
that  the  desert  was  unusually  fas- 
cinating. A  salt-water  sea  was  rather 
unique  in  this  very  dry  territory.  In 
some  mysterious  way  this  sea  ap- 
peared about  ten  years  ago;  and  it 
was  necessary  at  that  time  to  rebuild 
the  railroad,  which  was  submerged 
when  the  sea  was  formed. 

A  little  farther  on  the  journey,  the 
train  passed  through  the  famous  date 
country  of  the  West  and  also  stopped 
for  a  while  at  the  notorious  Lordsburg, 
N.  M.,  the  most  God-forsaken  place 
on  earth,  according  to  our  traveler. 
The  country  in  this  locality  is  covered 
with  cactus  of  all  varieties. 

Arriving  at  Clifton,  Miss  Burnap 
was  met  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  William 
Saben.  It  was  a  7-mile  trip  from 
Clifton  to  Morenci,  Ariz.,  up  hill 
all  the  way.  The  road  was  neces- 
sarily constructed  on  the  hair-pin 
style  and  was  built  along  the  top  of 
a  canyon  100  to  200  feet  deep.  Un- 
like the  small  embankments  around 
this  part  of  the  country,  these  treach- 
erous places  were  not  protected  by 
heavy  fencing,  and  the  road  was 
scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  auto- 
mobiles to  pass.  In  fact,  ten  miles 
an  hour  was  considered  reckless 
driving  on  many  of  the  turns. 

While  at  Morenci,  Miss  Burnap  had 
an  opportunity  to  spend  many  mo- 
ments horseback  riding  among  the 
mountains.  She  would  not  like  to 
have  us  get  the  impression  that  her 
mounts  were  of  the  wild,  bucking- 
broncho  type,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  the  horses  to  either  trot  or  gallop 
on  these  treacherous  and  steep  trails. 
Very  unusual  visits  were  made  to 
copper  and  silver  mines,  into  which 
it  was  necessary  to  descend  by  ladders 
and  shafts.  Acetylene  lamps  were 
carried;  and  while  down  in  one  of  the 
mines,  an  explosion,  caused  by  blast- 
ing in  the  distant  tunnels,  extin- 
guished their  lights.  Considerable 
excitement  occurred  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, until  the  guide  reassured 
them  that  no  real  danger  had  been 
done.    Miss  Burnap  was  very  reluct- 


Buick  Service  in  Foundry 
is  Excellent 

Ed  Jennings  and  Bill  Donlon 
spent  their  vacation,  bird  hunting. 
Bill  and  Ed  are  noted  bird  hunters. 
One  night  lately,  they  were  out  on  a 
"wild  goose"  hunt. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that,  if  you  want 
to  put  anything  over  on  these  boys, 
you  have  to  go  some  and  get  up 
early  in  the  morning.  Well,  this 
morning  one  of  the  boys  got  up 
very  early,  and   the  story  follows. 

There  was  to  be  a  parade  in  town 
that  night,  and  of  course  that  gave 
good  grounds  to  work  from.  A  man 
approached  Ed  with  a  list  of  names 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  loan  his 
auto  to  carry  some  women  in  the 
parade  who  were  a  little  too  old 
to  walk. 

He  said  he  didn't  see  how  he  could 
do  it,  because  he  had  an  engagement 
with  Bill  for  that  evening;  but  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  with 
Bill,  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
help  out. 

Bill  was  sent  over  to  Ed  to  make 
their  agreement  on  the  subject.  After 
a  while,  Bill  was  willing  to  call  off 
his  engagement  and  allow  the  auto 
to  go  in  the  parade. 

Ed  reported  that  it  would  be  all 
right  to  go  ahead  with  the  plans  and 
he  would  be  ready  at  any  time  they 
saw  fit.  In  the  afternoon  he  received 
a  notice  to  report  at  Rockdale  and 
pick  up  two  women  on  Sutton  Street, 
then  proceed  to  Northbridge  Center 
post  office  and  pick  up  two  more 
women. 

Later,  he  was  called  up  on  the 
phone  and  told  that  his  parties  would 
be  at  a  certain  place  in  Rockdale  and 
Northbridge  Center. 


ant  to  say  good-bye  to  this  wild  and 
rugged  country. 

After  a  short  stop  at  San  Antonio 
and  New  Orleans,  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  boat  for  New  York.  The 
wonderful  summer  evenings  and 
moonlight  aboard  the  steamer  marked 
this  trip  as  interesting,  if  not  as 
exciting  as  the  previous  adventures. 
The  details  of  these  evenings  on 
board  ship  are  lacking. 


At  six-thirly  Ed  arrived  in  Rock- 
dale, closely  followed  by  a  Ford  Sedan 
to  see  that  he  did  his  duty.  He 
inquired  at  the  hotel  for  his  party, 
but  nobody  knew  them.  He  then 
went  to  the  store  of  Brown  Bnjs. 
and  made  inquiry  there,  but  nobody 
knew  who  they  were. 

Thinking  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  in  the  names,  he  bent  down 
in  front  of  his  headlights  and  care- 
fully read  his  orders.  He  was  follow- 
ing them  to  the  letter. 

Time  was  precious,  so  he  proceeded 
to  Northbridge  Center  post  office, 
thinking  it  would  be  better  to  get 
one  party  there  on  time;  but  he  was 
told  that  the  parties  he  was  looking 
for  didn't  live  there,  and  he  decided 
that  they  must  have  given  him  the 
wrong  names. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  grammar 
school.  Bill  was  waiting  to  do  his 
share  by  driving  the  auto  and  its 
occupants  in  the  parade. 

Much  to  Bill's  surprise,  Ed  ar- 
rived alone  just  as  the  parade  started. 
Bill  was  peeved  and  told  Ed  he  fell 
down  on  the  job. 

Well,  about  ten  o'clock  he  was 
called  up  at  the  Blue  Eagle  and  told 
that  the  women  were  very  much 
disappointed  that  they  didn't  get 
into  the  parade  and  thought  that 
somebody  was  not  on  the  job.  Ed 
said  he  carried  out  his  directions 
exactly  as  they  were  written  and 
that  was  all  he  could  do.  He  said 
he  was  sorry  to  disappoint  them  and 
also  sorry  that  his  own  engagement 
was  called  off. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  and 
startled  when  the  voice  on  the  phone 
said,  "Ed,  you  and  Bill  are  good 
hunters,  and  you  certainly  had  a 
fine  'wild  goose  chase'  tonight." 


Paul  Arpin  died  at  his  home. 
November  6,  due  to  heart  failure. 
Mr.  Arpin  had  been  a  member  of 
the  card  clothing  job  for  43/^  years. 
Before  coming  to  the  shop  to  work, 
Mr.  Arpin  had  followed  the  trade 
of  blacksmith,  but  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  heart  trouble  for  the  last 
few  years. 
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Big  Pinfalls  for  Office 
League  this  Season 

HE  Repair  Department 
captured  six  out  of  a 
possible  seven  points 
from  No.  2  Office  on  the 
opening  night  of  the 
Ofifice  League,  November  2,  1920. 
Driscoll,  of  No.  2  Office,  was  the 
high  man  of  the  evening,  getting 
104,  105,  and  105  on  three  out  of  five 
strings,  rolling  an  average  of  96.2. 
It  looks  as  though  the  Repair  De- 
partment had  a  well-balanced  team 
of  good  rollers,  when  they  can  start 
off  with  five  men  getting  an  average 
of  88.6,  86.6,  88.8,  92.4,  and  87.8, 
rolling  a  total  of  2,613  for  six  men  in 
five  strings.  Bullock,  of  last  year's 
champions,  ought  to  prove  a  valuable 
asset  of  the  No.  2  Office,  with  which 
team  he  is  rolling  this  year. 

The  old  rivals  of  last  season,  the 
Main  Office  and  Drafting  Room, 
met  Thursday  night,  November  4. 
It  was  a  close  fight  all  the  way,  the 
Drafting  Room  winning  the  total 
pinfall  by  seven  pins  and  being  CTcdit- 
ed  with  four  points  out  of  seven. 

Always  reliable,  Montgomery  start- 
ed his  season  of?  in  his  usual  classical 
manner,  chalking  up  100,  114,  109, 
and  109  for  four  strings,  and  then  for 
some  unknown  reason  came  through 
with  only  77 — an  average  of  101.4 
for  the  evening.  The  highest  average 
for  the  season  in  the  Office  League 
up  to  this  time  looked  small  every 
time  Montgomery  figured  over  the 
first  four  strings.  Henry  Johnston, 
of  the  Drafting  Room,  a  new  member 
of  the  team,  rolled  only  92.4  as  a 
sample  for  the  scouts.  His  brother 
Harold  led  the  Main  Office  averages 
with  97.8  and  a  high  string  of  110. 


The  Main  Office  drew  up  its  line 
again  for  battle  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 10,  against  the  Repair  De- 
partment and  captured  four  out  of 
seven  points.  The  Repairs  put  up  a 
great  fight  and,  after  winning  the 
second  string  by  one  pin  and  the 
third  string  by  three  pins,  came  back 
on  the  fourth  with  a  lead  of  thirty- 
five  pins,  only  to  lose  the  last  string 
by  fifty  pins  and  the  match  by 
forty-eight  pins.  Harold  Johnston 
again  showed  some  classy  bowling, 
having  four  strings  of  102,  105,  91, 
and  103.  Lincoln  had  a  bad  night, 
but  Alden  and  Lasell  showed  im- 
provement that  was  close  to  the  90 
class.  For  the  Repairs,  Broadhurst 
rolled  his  usual  steady  game  and  made 
his  average  94.4.  Parks  came  through 
with  a  90,  but  the  rest  of  the  team  fell 
from  the  good  week  previous.  The 
Main  Office  increased  its  team  total 
over  the  week  before  by  nearly  100 
pins,  rolling  up  2,642. 

Thursday  evening,  November  11, 
the  No.  2  Office  dropped  six  points 
to  the  Drafting  Room.  The  drafts- 
men were  going  at  the  highest  speed 
yet  shown  this  year  and  gathered  in  a 
total  of  2,675.  Montgomery  was 
impossible  to  stop,  starting  out  with 
108,  followed  by  110,  92,  100,  118. 
It  was  hoped  by  the  No.  2  Office 
team  that  he  would  repeat  himself 
from  the  week  before  in  his  last 
string,  but  Montgomery  is  bowling 
"rotten"  when  he  drops  below  95. 
The  average  of  105.6  is  the  highest  in 
the  league  and  was  approached  but 
once  last  Near,  when  Montgomer\- 
hung  up  105.  Minshull,  Johnston, 
and  Lamb,  of  the  Drafting  Room, 
were  over  the  90  mark.  The  im- 
provement of  Ball  from  an  average  of 
73.4  to  84.4  was  a  feature  of  the 
evening. 

Bullock  and  Driscoll  both  rolled 


above  90,  tying  each  other  up  in  the 
last  string.  Ferry,  who  has  had  a 
poor  start  this  season,  came  back  in 
the  last  three  strings  with  95,  83,  and 
86. 

The  season  is  young  yet;  but  if  the 
Drafting  Room  finds  one  more  good 
bowler,  it  looks  as  if  the  other  teams 
will  have  to  put  in  extra  time  warm- 
ing up. 


Shop  League  Opens 
Bowling  Season 

The  Shop  Bowling  League  opened 
the  bowling  season  Monday  night, 
November  1,  1920,  at  the  Levesque 
alleys. 

The  league  will  consist  of  six  teams 
this  year,  composed  of  the  Cards, 
Foundry,  Patterns,  Pickers,  Spindles, 
and  Spinning.  The  managers  of  the 
teams  in  the  order  named  are  Thomas 
Roche,  John  Leonard,  Joseph  Peltier, 
Frank  McGowan,  Archie  Marien, 
and  Robert  Kane. 

All  six  teams  will  balance  up  in 
good  shape,  as  they  get  into  the 
season.  Three  of  them,  the  Cards, 
Spindle,  and  Spinning,  have  already 
rolled  a  total  pinfall  for  one  match  of 
over  1,300,  the  Spindles  rolling  1,361. 
The  1,400  mark  would  have  been 
reached  but  for  an  off  night  on  E. 
Connor's  part,  of  the  Spindles. 

On  Monday  night,  the  first  of 
November,  the  Spindle  job  took  three 
points  from  the  Cards.  Plante,  of 
the  Cards,  sprung  a  surprise  by 
opening  the  season  with  a  three- 
string  pinfall  of  311,  giving  him  an 
average  of  103.7  for  the  night  and 
with  119  against  a  single  string. 
Roche  fell  below  his  average,  but 
is  bound  to  come  back.  For  the 
Spindles,  Marien  rolled  three  con- 
sistent strings  of  103,  95,  and  101, 
which  is  but  one  pin  short  of  a  100 
average. 

The  same  evening,  the  Spinning 
upset  the  Pickers  by  taking  all  four 
points.  Donovan  and  Wood  placed 
their  first  night's  average  over  the 
90  mark  with  a  97  and  92  respectively. 
McGowan,  of  the  Pickers,  came  in 
for  a  91  with  P.  Connors  just  missing 
out. 

Monday,  November  8,  the  Foundr> 
trailed  the  Spindle  job  by  only 
a  short  distance.  The  first  string 
they  lost  out  by  14  pins,  the  second 
by  16  pins,'  and  tied  the  Spindle  for 
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the  last  string.  On  a  roll-of¥  of  two 
boxes  per  man,  the  Foundry  slipped 
up  20  pins  and  gave  all  four  points 
to  the  Spindles.  Marien  chalked  up 
110  pins  in  the  second  string  and 
rolled  an  average  of  97.7,  a  little  poor 
for  him.  Farley  had  an  off  night, 
dropping  from  91.7  the  week  before 
to  81.7.  In  fact,  the  whole  team 
seemed  to  be  off  edge  and  were  nearly 
100  pins  behind  the  previous  week. 
For  the  Foundry,  Mulligan,  McGuin- 
ness,  and  Veau  were  neck  and  neck, 
with  85  and  a  fraction. 

The  Cards  played  their  second 
match  Wednesday,  November  10, 
this  time  with  the  Patterns.  The 
Cards  looked  like  a  one-man  team 
the  first  string  with  Roche  rolling 
125,  one  pin  less  than  the  highest 
single  string  of  last  season.  His 
four  team-mates  were  so  busy  watch- 
ing Roche  that  they  only  succeeded 
with  69,  80,  78,  and  88.  The  Pat- 
terns lost  the  four  points  but  rolled 
a  steady  match,  coming  within  two 
pins  of  taking  the  second  string. 


Office  League 

Individual  Averages 
Nov.  13 


Montgomery  103.7 
Johnston,  Harold  95.5 


Broadhurst 
Driscoll 

Johnston,  Henry 
Minshull 
Parks 
Bullock 
Lamb 
Noyes 
Lasell 
Noble 
Greenwood 


93.4 
93.2 
92.4 
90.6 
88.6 
87.8 
86.9 
86.9 
86.2 
86.0 
85.8 
Larkin, 


Alden 

Nelson 

McGuinness 

Lincoln 

Crawford 

Brennan 

VVilmot 

Rollins 

Ferry 

Foley 

Carpenter 

Ball 

Whipple 
72.9 


League  Standing 
Nov.  13 


Drafting  Room 
Repair  Department 
Main  Office 
No.  2  Office 


WON 

10 
9 

7 
2 


High  Individual  Strings 
Montgomery        118  Driscoll 
Johnston,  Harold  110  Minshull 

High  Three  Strings 


Montgomery  528 
Johnston,  Harold  486 


DrisGoU 
Broadhurst 


85.7 
85.5 
85.4 
85.1 
83.1 
82.8 
82.8 
82.2 
81.8 
81.2 
79.2 
79.1 
78.6 


LOST 
4 

5 
7 

12 


105 
105 


481 
472 


Shop  League 

Individuai,  Averages 
Nov.  13 


Marien 

98.7 

Veau 

85.0 

Donavan,  F. 

97.0 

Carlson 

84.3 

Brown 

96.7 

Thompson 

83.3 

Plante 

95.8 

Saragian 

83.0 

Roche 

93.8 

Hourihan 

82.7 

Wood 

92.0 

Stevens 

Mar.  2 

IVl  l^VJVJ  W  tl  it 

01  n 

Lemoine 

oZ.U 

7 

Farley 

oo.o 

Finney 

81  n 

Connors,  P. 

88.3 

Grady 

81.0 

Donavan,  L. 

87.5 

Turcotte 

80.3 

9 

Kane 

86.3 

McLeod 

80.0 

14 

Mulligan 

85.7 

Walsh 

80.0 

Melia 

85.3 

Evans 

78.3 

16 

O'Neil 

85.3 

Lovett 

77.7 

Peltier 

85.0 

Palara 

77.7 

21 

McGuinness 

85.0 

Dorsey 

77.3 

Connors,  76.3 

High  Individual  Three  Strings 
Plante  311  Marien 

Roche  304    Donavan,  F. 

High  Individual  String 

Roche,  T.  125  Plante 

Marien,  110 

League  Standing 


Spinning 

Spindles 

Cards 

Foundry 

Patterns 

Pickers 


299 
291 


119 


WON 

LOST 

p.  c. 

4 

0 

1.000 

7 

1 

.875 

5 

3 

.625 

0 

4 

.005 

0 

4 

.000 

0 

4 

.000 

Shop  Bowling  League  Schedule 

Date 
Nov.  15 


Day 
Mon. 


Teams  Alleys 

Cards  vs.  Foundry  1  &  2 

Spinning  vs.  Patterns  3  &  4 

17   Wed.  Spindles  vs.  Pickers  2  &  3 

29   Mon.  Cards  vs.  Pickers  3  &  4 

Spindles  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

Dec.    1    Wed.   Spinning  vs.  Foundry  2  &  3 

6  Mon.  Cards  vs.  Spindles  1  &  2 

Spinning  vs.  Pickers  3  &  4 

8  Wed.   Foundry  vs.  Patterns. 

D.  H.  2  &  3 

13  Mon.  Spindles  vs.  Spinning. 

D.  H.  3  &  4 

Cards  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

15  Wed.   Pickers  vs.  Foundry. 

D.  H.  2  &  3 

27  Mon.  Pickers   vs.  Patterns. 

D.  H.  1  &  2 

Spindles  vs.  Foundry  3  &  4 
29    Wed.  Cards    vs.  Spinning. 

D.  H.  2  &  3 

Jan.    3   Mon.  Cards  vs.  Foundry  3  &  4 

Spinning  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

5   Wed.  Spindles  vs.  Pickers  2  &  3 

10   Mon.  Cards  vs.  Pickers  3  &  4 

Spinning  vs.  Foundry  1  &  2 

12   Wed.  Spindles  vs.  Patterns  2  &  3 

17   Mon.  Cards  vs.  Spindles  1  &  2 

Foundry  vs.  Patterns  3  &  4 

19  Wed.   Spinning  vs.  Pickers  2  &  3 

24  Mon.  Pickers  vs.  Foundry  1  &  2 

Cards  vs.  Patterns  3  &  4 

26  Wed.  Spindles  vs.  Spinning  2  &  3 

31    Mon.  Pickers  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

Cards  vs.  Spinning  3  &  4 

Feb.    2   Wed.  Spindles  vs.  Foundry  2  &  3 

7  Mon.  Cards  vs.  Foundry  1  &  2 

Spindles  vs.  Pickers  3  &  4 

9  Wed.  Spinning  vs.  Patterns  2  &  3 

14  Mon.  Spinning  vs.  Foundry  3  &  4 

Spindle  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

16  Wed.  Cards  vs.  Pickers  2  &  3 
21    Mon.  Foundry  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 

Spinning  vs.  Pickers  3  &  4 

23   Wed.  Cards  vs.  Spindle  2  &  3 

28  Mon.  Spindles  vs.  Spinning  1  &  2 

Pickers  vs.  Foundry  3  &  4 


Wed. 
Mon. 

Wed. 
Mon. 

Wed. 
Mon. 


23  Wed. 


Cards  vs.  Patterns  2  &  2 
Spindles  vs.  Foundry  1  &  4 
Cards  vs.  Spinning  3  &  3 
Pickers  vs.  Patterns  2  &  3 
Spinning  vs.  Patterns  1  &  2 
Spindle  vs.  Pickers 
Cards  vs.  Foundry 
Cards  vs.  Pickers 
Spindles  vs.  Patterns 
Spinning  vs.  Foundry 


3  &  4 

2  &  3 

1  &  2 

3  &  4 

2  &  3 


Attendance  in  Shop  can 
be  Improved 

The  attendance  of  each  department 
according  to  percentages  is  given  below. 
The  planer  job  ranks  first  with  98.96%. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  absent 
report  for  three  consecutive  weeks  ending 
November  13,  1920. 


J  OD  INO. 

r  oreman 

Attendance  % 

1-  2 

Blair 

98.96 

1-20 

Johnston 

98.2 

1-21 

Barnes 

97.7 

9  9 
Z-  Z 

Deane 

07  ^ 
V  /  .0 

1-23 

H.  Stuart 

97.1 

3-  9 

Rasco 

97.1 

1-12 

E.  C.  Smith 

96.97 

3-  z 

TV  /T  ^ 

Meader 

96.  / 

1-  5 

Hanny 

96.3 

2-  5 

Gill 

96.3 

1-10 

Hilt 

96.2 

2-  4 

Hewes 

96.2 

2-  6 

Fletcher 

96.2 

2-  8 

Courtney 

95.8 

1-13 

Welch 

95.7 

5-  1 

Burlin 

95.  / 

1-22 

Foster 

95.6 

2-  7 

Dale 

95.6 

6-  2 

Brown 

95.45 

1-11 

Bates 

95.4 

3-  4 

Booth 

95.4 

1-  7 

Hanna. 

95.4 

3-10 

Si  1  nrl  rip<? 

95.37 

1-  3 

Bragg 

95.15 

3-  6 

Birrhall 

94.9 

1-24 

Parsons 

94!8 

0-  1 

Brown 

94.7 

2-17 

Houghton 

94.7 

3-  1 

Snow 

94.6 

2-15 

Glashower 

94.6 

1-  4 

Britton 

94.4 

1-  6 

Schat 

94.4 

1-19 

Ramsey 

94.1 

2-18 

Heath 

94.1 

2-20 

Harris 

93.1 

2-11 

Wilmot 

92.9 

2-  1 

Keeler 

92.9 

1-25 

McGowan 

92.8 

6-  3 

Moffett 

92.5 

1-17 

Blanchard 

92.4 

0-  3 

Burnap 

92.3 

2-14 

Graves 

92.2 

6-  1 

W.  H.  Smith 

92.0 

2-  9 

Clough 

91.9 

2-16 

E.  Barnes 

91.9 

1-15 

C.  Stuart 

91.6 

1-  1 

Sweet 

91.4 

2-22 

Marshall 

90.4 

3-  7 

S.  White 

90.3 

2-19 

A.  M.  Smith 

90.3 

2-10 

Bryant 

90.2 

1-14 

Kelliher 

90.1 

1-16 

Wood 

89.9 

3-  8 

Matthewman 

89.5 

1-18 

Spencer 

89.4 

1-  8 

Halpin 

88.3 

2-21 

Peck 

88.0 

4-  1 

Ball 

83.1 

1-26 

Hall 

81.8 

12 


Spooler  Job 


E  are  able  to  trace  the 
spooler  job  back  to  the 
dayswhenit  was  located 
on  the  spindle  job  of 
today,  taking  up  that 
space  where  the  automatics  are  now 
running.  Charles  B.  Cleveland  was 
the  foreman  and  continued  to  hold 
that  position  until  his  death  in 
November,  1903. 

John  A.  Wood  took  charge  of  the 
spooler  job  on  January  1,  1904,  with 
David  Brown  as  second  hand.  He 
started  in  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
as  an  apprentice  May  1,  1886, 
and  worked  under  Remington  and 
Burbank  on  spinning,  Cleveland  on 
spoolers,  and  Bcnj.  Graves  on  pickers. 
In  April,  1888,  Mr.  Wood  was  again 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  and  has  devoted 
his  time  to  his  present  work  ever 
since.  There  is  an  exception  to  the 
preceding  statement,  however.  When 
the  hunting  season  comes  around, 
Mr.  Wood  takes  his  vacation  and 
forgets  all  about  spoolers,  counting 
the  braces  of  partrdige. 

The  main  work  of  the  department 
is  on  spoolers  and  reels,  but  they  make 
the  compound  on  speeders,  the  fric- 
tion for  quillers,  and  the  coilers 
for  cards  and  combers. 

From  the  old  location  in  No.  1 
building  the  spooler  job  was  mo\'ed 
in  1890  to  No.  2  Shop  on  the  north 
side  of  Fletcher's  job.  The  machine 
work  only  was  done  in  No.  2  build- 
ing. The  setting  up  of  spoolers  and 
reels  was  done  on  the  top  floor,  east 


end  of  the  carpenter  shop  in  No.  3 
Shop.  In  1896  the  job  was  moved 
to  the  present  location  of  the  piping 
job,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  erecting  and  machine  work  to  be 
carried  on  together.  It  was  in  May, 
1900,  that  the  present  location  on 
the  top  floor  of  No.  1  Shop  was  taken 
over  by  the  spooler  and  reel  men. 

The  service  records  of  the  men 
follow: 


I.N  Shop 

YRS.  MOS. 


OnJJob 

YRS.  .MOS. 


Robert  Brighty 

48 

6 

24 

3 

David  Brown 

43 

0 

22 

7 

John  Wood 

35 

1 

32 

2 

Charles  Reneau 

32 

6 

32 

6 

Wilfred  C.crard 

30 

2 

8 

James  Conway 

27 

10 

1') 

3 

Joseph  Charbonneau 

21 

5 

14 

10 

Medos  ( Iregoire 

20 

8 

15 

2 

Arthur  .Ambler 

20 

4 

4 

Joseph  Diimcir 

15 

13 

3 

William  Riley 

13 

7 

2 

11 

Liekle  Toering 

12 

8 

3 

2 

Frank  Donavan 

12 

5 

9 

Robert  Kane 

11 

10 

Gilbert  Harwood 

10 

4 

10 

4 

Robert  Walsh 

10 

5 

John  Lament 

8 

5 

Leon  \\  ood 

5 

11 

2 

5 

Dick  Bagdasarian 

5 

5 

Edward  Pesha 

4 

3 

2 

Perc\-  Smith 

3 

3 

Sidney-  White 

3 

4 

Lloyd  Leach 

1 

10 

1 

10 

Joseph  Dyer 

1 

10 

1 

10 

Theodore  Bisson 

11 

11 

James  Green 

5 

5 

Emil  Bernier 

3 

3 

Philip  X'incent 

3 

3 

Henry  Lambert 

2 

2 

Charles  DriscoU 

1 

1 

John  A.  Wood 


Blacksmith  Shop  Notes 

The  \eteran  hreman  and  auto 
mechanic  of  the  Blacksmith  Shop 
e\  idently  thinks  Worcester  is  govern- 
ed by  a  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
race.  Recently,  while  taking  out 
naturalization  papers,  he  answered 
all  c]uestions  correctly  until  asked  who 
was  mayor  of  \\'orccster.  Pondering 
deeph'  for  a  moment,  he  replied, 
"  Peter  Solomon." 

W'e  are  anticipating  a  nice  ride  in 
Mr.  Burlin's  new  Franklin  touring 
car.  How  did  they  get  the  old  one  up 
to  Worcester? 

Merwin  Brown,  of  the  Blacksmith 
Shop,  had  a  bet  on  with  Frank  Fow- 
ler that  he  could  dri\e  a  nail  into  a 
box  with  two  blows.  Brown  led  oft, 
setting  the  nail  carefully,  only  to 
bring  the  first  powerful  hammer  blow 
down  onto  his  thumb.  Frank  claims 
that  "Brownie"  is  the  undisputed 
champion,  but  didn't  have  the  cour- 
age to  carr\  out  his  bet  after  seeing 
the  eftect.  Brownie  still  says  he  hit 
tlie  nail  square  on  the  head. 


Niisjrrpcir'Ka.jjs^  ike.  vest  oj  {Uc  ^m^a^ 


John  Feen  Reports  from 
the  Philippines 

John  Feen  is  now  with  Company 
A,  27th  Infantry,  Manila,  P.  I. 
John  has  18  months  more  at  least  to 
serve  in  the  army  before  he  returns 
to  Whitinsville.  We  were  very  glad 
to  receive  a  letter  from  him  last 
month.  We  reprint  here  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  a  few  lines  in  reference  to 
your  wonderful  magazine  entitled 
the  "Whitin  Spindle."  I  have  re- 
ceived the  February,  April,  and  May 
numbers,  thanks  to  Thomas  Colthart, 
one  of  your  subscribers.  Now  that  I 
have  read  these  three  numbers  I  must 
have  more,  so  I  have  informed  Tom 
to  send  them  to  me  regularly;  and  I 
expect  to  receive  a  few  more  soon. 

Aside  from  the  news  of  the  town, 
it  is  very  interesting  in  the  line  of 
ditties,  etc.,  and  I  congratulate  you 
and  all  those  involved  in  publishing 
such  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  It 
certainly  was  a  God-send,  as  I  have 
not  heard  anything  about  the  town 
for  a  long  time;  and  it  is  my  only 
recreation  in  that  line,  as  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  in  Whitinsville  for 
18  months  at  least. 

If  you  think  that  you  could  be 
bothered  with  a  small  essay  on  Siberia 
or  the  Islands,  just  let  me  know;  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  interest  your 
readers.  An  article  relative  to  the 
sufTerings  and  hardships  of  different 
races  of  people  trying  to  exist  in  a 
barren  country  in  the  interior  and 
hostile  part  of  Siberia  will,  I'm  sure, 
prove  interesting. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  got  to  say 
this  time,  and  I  close  as 
Your  future  reader. 

Pvt.  John  D.  Feen, 
Co.  "A,"  27th  Infantry, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

We  are  going  to  ask  John  to  send  us 
an  article  on  Siberia  and  hope  to 
publish  it  in  one  of  the  future  "Spin- 
dles." 


Safety  First.  Visit  the  Hospital 
between  7  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M.  You  will 
receive  courteous  and  beneficial  treat- 
ment for  that  injury. 


*'And  the  Little  Old  Ford 
Rattled  Right  Along" 

Ledge  Lodge,  somewhere  near  Man- 
chaug  or  Douglas,  has  yet  been  un- 
discovered by  two  of  our  young  office 
ladies,  Jennie  and  Alice.  In  a  real 
Ford  car,  all  dressed  up  in  masquerade 
costume,  the  two  young  couples  set 
out,  fully  confident  of  arriving  at  a 
masquerade  party  on  the  evening  of 
October  29.  After  driving  around 
for  several  hours,  nearly  wearing  out 
two  brand-new  tires  and  using  several 
boxes  of  matches  investigating  the 
sign  boards,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
was  heard  to  remark,  "Gee!  but  it's 
cold."  We  wonder  if  that  is  all 
that  was  said. 

Another  thing  we  would  like  to 
know  is  what  did  the  young  lady  do 
for  a  costume  which  Jennie  was 
bringing  for  her  to  wear,  and  what 
became  of  the  gingerbread  and  pop 
which  were  to  arrive  on  this  express. 
We  do  not  like  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  put-up  job,  but  both  young  ladies 
are  very  reluctant  in  giving  any  evi- 
dence on  the  case. 

If  Jennie  ever  finds  out  who  put 
this  in,  she  would  have  a  whole 
"Spindle"  about  me  in  the  next 
issue,  so  I  will  just  sign  this. 

T.  S.  A.  O.  T.  S. 


Vacation  Photo  Prizes 
Awarded 

Bessie  Aldrich,  of  the  Main  Office, 
won  first  prize  in  the  vacation  photo- 
graph contest.  The  winning  picture 
was  in  the  large  group  of  the  Septem- 
ber issue  and  shows  Foreman  Robert 
Britton  hard  at  work  digging  clams. 
The  second  prize  goes  to  Geo.  Broad- 
hurst,  of  the  Main  Office,  for  the 
sea  scene  in  the  upper  right  corner 
of  the  same  group  as  the  first  prize 
winner.  Third  prize  was  awarded 
to  Harry  Morter  for  the  picture  of 
Plymouth  Rock  in  the  October  issue. 

Lost 

Somewhere  and  in  some  way,  one 
quart  of  beans,  one  pint  of  tomatoes, 
and  one  pint  of  beets  of  the  canned 
goods  loaned  to  the  Whitin  Home 
Garden  Club  for  exhibition  were 
lost.  If  by  any  chance  these  three 
cans  were  returned  to  the  wrong 
party,  will  they  please  notify  Mrs. 
Joseph  T.  Cahill,  of  Grove  Street. 

Mrs.  Paul  Grant,  of  Maple  Street, 
lost  one  pint  jar  of  summer  squash. 
The  Whitin  Home  Garden  Club  is 
very  anxious  to  locate  this  pint  jar 
and  would  like  to  ask  the  people  who 
kindly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  canned-goods  exhibition  to 
look  over  the  jars  returned  to  them, 
to  see  if  it  might  not  be  among  them. 
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Freight  House  Quibs 

Ad  Montgomery,  of  the  Freight 
House,  and  Frank  McGowan,  of  the 
picker  job,  were  among  our  numerous 
hunters  during  the  past  season.  It 
was  Frank  and  Ad's  intention  to  try- 
out  two  new  pups  on  rabbits.  Evi- 
dently, the  dogs  had  not  been  trained 
to  discriminate  between  rabbits  and 
the  unpopular  animal  commonly  seen 
with  white  stripes  down  its  back. 
The  neighbors  on  Overlook  Street 
have  locked  their  windows  and  are 
complaining  very  much  about  the 
superfluous  gases  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Marie  Lemoine,  of  the  Freight 
House,  has  become  a  voter.  Unfor- 
tunately, Marie  was  unable  to  attend 
all  the  civics  classes  for  women  and 
sought  the  proper  instructions  from 
several  old-time  voters  in  the  Freight 
House.  On  her  return  from  the 
polls,  Marie  confided  to  several  of  her 
instructors  that  she  didn't  find  the 
ice  cream  and  cake  anywhere,  and 
that  they  didn't  let  her  use  the  sealing 
wax  on  her  ballot. 

Irene  Emery  is  sporting  a  pearl 
ring  of  some  special  significance 
to  several  of  her  friends. 

Marjorie  Freitas  spent  a  perfectly 
good  day  taking  in  the  Midnight 
Follies  at  Boston.  If  Marjorie  had 
known  that  the  Follies  were  to  be  in 
Whitinsville  when  they  were,  she 
would  not  have  gone  to  all  this  effort. 

Mrs.  Jane  Magill,  of  14  West 
Water  Street,  was  70  years  old  on 
the  thirtieth  of  October.  Mrs.  Magill 
has  several  of  her  sons  and  sons-in- 
law  working  with  us.  Her  late 
husband,  David  Magill,  was  one  of 
our  old-timers  several  years  back. 

Mrs.  Magill's  daughters  and  sons 
honored  the  occasion  with  a  surprise 
party  by  presenting  her  with  a  purse 


of  money.  Mrs.  Andrew  Baird  made 
the  presentation  with  a  very  ap- 
propriate informal  speech.  Hal- 
loween games  were  played  and  supper 
served.  The  daughters  are  Mrs. 
Andrew  Baird,  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gib- 
son: Mrs.  James  Connor,  and  Mrs. 
David  Savage.  There  are  three 
sons:  Wm.  J.  Magill,  of  Baltic, 
Conn.;  Thomas  H.,  of  Millbury; 
and  Robert  Magill,  of  town.  There 
are  also  ten  grandchildren.  Mrs. 
Magill  has  resided  in  Whitinsville 
for  32  years. 


Thomas  Devlin's  ofifice  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  combat  recently. 
The  enemy  was  a  four-legged  furry 
animal  about  two  inches  long,  known 
to  most  of  us  as  a  common  mouse. 
During  the  height  of  the  battle  Frank 
Fredette  wielded  the  broom,  while 
the  young  ladies  stepped  aside  in 
order  to  give  him  room.  On  being 
interviewed,  the  young  ladies  claimed 
that  they  were  really  not  afraid,  but 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Frank  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Miss 
Kennedy  was  reported  on  the  filing 
case,  Mrs.  Cowburn  on  one  of  the 
office  chairs,  and  Miss  Wilmot  took 
advantage  of  one  of  the  desks. 

Irving  Dalton  recently  purchased 
some  Milkolene  in  a  gallon  jug. 
Very  unfortunateh',  he  was  unable  to 
secure  a  paper  to  wrap  up  the  jug 
in  and  was  seen  cutting  through  the 
backwoods  on  his  \\  a.y  home  to  a\  oid 
embarrassing  questions.  Why  not 
come  out  in  the  open,  Dalton?  Most 
of  us  understand  that  Milkolene  is 
nothing  but  chicken  feed. 


Notice  to  men  working  o\ertime: 
The  Hospital  is  open  until  9  p.  M. 
for  your  conx  enience. 


Bob  Marshall  has  decided  to  gi\e 
up  his  ambition  to  be  a  road  guide 
for  auto  tourists.  He  was  directing 
a  party,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
consulting  the  blue  book  as  he  gave 
his  instructions.  In  the  process  of 
directing,  Bob  turned  ox  er  two  pages 
instead  of  one.  Before  the  error 
was  noticed,  the  auto  party  were  10 
miles  oft  their  course. 


f  The  abox  e  photograph  shows  a 
hammer  used  by  the  late  John  Cun- 
liffe,  of  the  spinning  job.  This  ham- 
mer was  made  in  1889,  and  not  long 
afterwards  a  crack  appeared  in  the 
head.  It  was  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  hammer  would  not  last  very 
long,  but  it  was  only  broken  October 
29,  thirty-one  years  afterwards. 

Much  interest  in  the  past  has  been 
centered  around  the  automobile  part- 
nership of  Robert  Ferguson  and  Ed. 
Jennings.  We  understand  this  con- 
cern has  changed  hands  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Jennings  and  Donlon, 
Inc.  Rob  has  purchased  a  new  Ford 
Sedan. 

James  Ferguson  had  a  lower  middle 
tooth  loose  and  asked  Frank  Parcher 
to  help  him  pull  it.  Frank  hesitated, 
but  finally  was  influenced  to  attempt 
the  dental  operation. 

Onlookers  report  a  very  interesting 
tug-of-war  between  Parcher  and  Fer- 
guson, but  the  slip  noose  would  not 
hold  against  so  tremendous  a  strain. 
Parcher  was  strong  for  using  a  healthy 
pair  of  pliers  on  the  tooth,  but  that 
was  too  much  for  Jim. 

The  Whitin  Home  Garden  Club 
had  better  seek  a  valuable  member  in 
our  friend  Lucien  Barnes.  Anybody 
who  can  show  a  half  box  of  straw- 
berries picketl  on  Xoxember  3  right 
out  of  his  backyard  deserves  to  have 
a  life  membership  in  a  worthy 
Agricultural  Society.  Too  bad  there 
weren't  a  few  more  boxes,  so  Barnes 
could  have  passed  them  around. 

We  learn  that  Albert  Birchall  is 
looking  for  a  chauffeur.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  seen  taking  a  train,  with 
a  perfectly  good  si.\-cylinder  Buick 
in  the  garage. 


Advertisement 

En\v.\Ri>  Andkkson,  School  Strki-t 
N\)rthbridge,  Mass. 
Expert  Adjuster 

Rep.\irixg  Done  ox  All  M.vkhs 
of  ph0n0c.r.\phs 

Work  Gl  ak.wtked 

Best  of  Stock  Used 
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"Dalton's  Specials'' 

Wanted — A  good  mechanic  to 
take  care  of  a  disabled  car.  Apply 
to  Sam.  Boyd,  12  D  Street. 

Blocking  the  traffic  in  Worcester  at 
a  critical  moment  does  not  agree 
with  Gusney  and  Deschene. 

Traveling  six  miles  with  a  double- 
barrel  shotgun  on  his  shoulder,  only 
to  find  he  had  left  his  ammunition 
at  home,  discouraged  McKee. 

We  wonder  what  attracts  Davie 
Lemoine  to  Fisherville  on  Sunday 
nights. 

Pete  Saragian,  left  halfback  for  the 
Hinky  Dinks,  pulled  a  bone  when 
playing  football  against  the  High 
School.  In  attempting  to  heave  a 
forward  pass,  he  became  confused 
and  threw  the  ball  to  an  opposing 
player,  who  ran  the  length  of  the 
field  for  a  touchdown. 


Foundry  Notes 

Dan  Connors  spent  the  week-end 
in  Norwich,  Conn. 

We  wonder  if  Kelly's  little  black 
boy  still  goes  to  Fisherville. 

The  ladies  of  the  Core  Room  are 
eating  chocolates  these  days.  Some- 
one has  paid  his  election  bet.  Joe  says 
he  will  be  a  little  wiser  next  time. 

John  Martin  bought  a  lawn  swing 
last  summer.  It  has  just  arrived. 
John  says  he  is  glad  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  mild  winter. 


Friday  night,  October  23,  the 
married  men  of  the  Foundry  defied 
their  wives  and  appeared  at  the 
bowling  alleys  to  conquer  McLeod's 
"Champions"  and  won  out  by  a  very 
narrow  margin,  the  score  below  tell- 
ing the  story: 


"Dorsey's  Suicide  Five" 


1 

2 

3 

TOTAL 

McGuinness,  P. 

82 

71 

88 

241 

Shugrue,  F. 

69- 

82 

86 

237 

Dorsey,  T.  (Capt.) 

80 

90 

89 

259 

Knott,  \V. 

80 

87 

76 

243 

Connors,  Bart. 

85 

101 

81 

267 

396 

431 

420 

1,247 

"  McLeod's 

Champions" 

Mulligan,  H. 

65 

71 

92 

228 

Haggerty,  J. 

82 

68 

72 

222 

McLeod,  H. 

90 

85 

83 

258 

Connors,  D. 

85 

70 

89 

244 

McCarthy,  R. 

89 

74 

84 

252 

421 

373 

420 

1,204 

The  Evidence 

John  Traivalle,  of  the  dofTer  job, 
and  Arad  W.  Angell,  of  the  spindle 
job,  went  for  a  ten  days'  vacation 
at  Bernard,  Me.  Angell  has  the 
evidence  of  some  real  fishing,  as  is 
shown  in  the  above  photograph. 
Jack  claims  he  saw  a  few  whales  and, 
outside  of  being  a  little  seasick  while 
on  their  fishing  trip,  had  a  mighty 
good  time. 

Office  Notes 

Why  does  Lester  Dermody  buy 
his  own  candy  these  days?  Perhaps 
it  is  cheaper. 

It's  Jim  Clark's  own  fault,  if  he 
remains  single.  There  is  a  story 
afloat  that  Jim  listened  patiently 
through  two  lengthy  proposals  from 
a  certain  young  lady,  all  in  the  same 
evening,  too.  Hold  out  a  month 
more,  Jim,  and  you  will  be  safe. 


Catherine  Munt  and  her  friend 
Helen  Hendry  were  over-ambitious  on 
Saturday,  October  23,  when  they 
decided  to  walk  to  Worcester,  which 
feat  was  accomplished  in  4}/2  hours. 


Miss  Burnap  and  a  gentleman 
friend  entered  one  of  our  public  build- 
ings recently,  and  Ruth  was  greeted 
with  the  following  expression,  "I  am 
afraid  I  will  have  to  ask  you  your 
married  name." 


The  second  office  dance  of  the 
season  was  held  in  I.  O.  O.  V.  Hall, 
Tuesday,  Noveml)er  9,  1920.  Forty 
couples  were  present  and  report  a 
very  sociable  and  pleasant  evening. 
The  committee  in  charge  were  Flor- 
ence Currie,  Hazel  Anderson,  Cather- 
ine Munt,  Elaine  Brown,  Harold 
Johnston,  Henry  Crawford,  William 
Kearnan,  and  William  Brewer. 

Hoyt's  Revue  came  under  the 
critical  eyes  of  Whitinsville's  chief 
censors  on  its  opening  night,  Mon- 
day, November  8.  Messrs.  Richard- 
son and  Bragg,  after  a  close  inspection 
from  the  third  row  with  powerful 
opera  glasses,  decided  that  the  com- 
pany could  play  its  week  out  with 
great  success.  The  only  alibis  that 
our  friends  can  find  for  the  seats  in 
the  bald  men's  section  were  that 
their  wives  reserved  the  seats  for 
them  during  the  afternoon.  It  doesn't 
sound  quite  right  to  us. 

One  of  the  girls  on  the  Hank 
Clock  Department  wanted  to  take 
her  ballot  home  with  her  on  election 
day.  Her  friends  have  asked  her  if 
she  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  show  to  the  future  generation  as 
a  sample  of  how  the  women  cast 
their  first  vote.  A  few  of  her  neigh- 
bors on  Forest  Street  were  very  much 
disappointed  not  to  be  able  to  inspect 
the  ballot. 

Another  new  voter  on  the  Hank 
Clock  Department  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult time  to  find  the  "dry"  spot  on 
the  ballot. 


To  those  of  us  who  have  ever 
visited  Old  Point  Comfort,  this  view 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Hotel  Chamber- 
lain, taken  by  Robert  Metcalf,  may 
be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Metcalf  was  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  summer,  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  Republican  victory  in 
the  fall. 
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James  Clark  and  Sister  at  the  Mission  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  California 

James  Clark  Sees 
America  First 

LEFT  Worcester  Sun- 
day evening,  September 
26,  for  Californiaand  ar- 
rived in  Buffalo  Mon- 
day morning.  After 
breakfast  I  made  a  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls,  viewing  them  from  both  the 
American  and  Canadian  sides.  Re- 
turning to  Buffalo,  I  visited  the 
Chief  of  Police  (no,  I  wasn't  arrested). 

I  had  hoped  to  see  the  city  from  his 
auto,  but  pressing  business  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  out.  I  left 
Buffalo  at  8.45  p.  m.  for  Chicago  and 
passed  through  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
and  Elkhart;  but  as  I  was  enjoying 
my  beauty  sleep  at  the  time  we 
passed,  I  did  not  see  these  cities. 
Arriving  at  Chicago  at  8  A.  M., 
Tuesday,  September  28,  I  noticed  the 
first  difference  in  my  time,  my  watch 
being  one  hour  fast.  Saw  the  city 
and  famous  Michigan  Boulevard  from 
a    "rubber-neck"    auto.      Left  at 

II  p.  M.,  via  Burlington  route,  for 
Denver. 

This  was  a  very  fine  trip,  but  at 
times  I  thought  that  I  was  on  the 
Worcester-Providence  line.  For  in- 
stance, from  Council  Bluffs  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  three  miles,  but  it  took  20 
minutes  to  make  it.  Our  train 
passed  through  Lincoln,  Neb.,  but 
the  16  to  1  man  wasn't  in  sight. 

We  arrived  in  Denver  Thursday, 
the  thirtieth,  in  the  morning.  Here 
the  time  is  two  hours  slower  than 


Eastern  time.  This  is  a  very  fine 
city,  it  being  a  mile  above  sea-level, 
and  the  air  is  wonderful.  I  parted 
with  $5  for  a  ride  through  the  Muni- 
cipal Park  Mountains  and  up  to  Mt. 
Tom.  This  was  a  wonderful  trip, 
and  anyone  visiting  Denver  should 
take  it  in.  The  thin  air  at  this  eleva- 
tion in  the  mountains  is  very  noticea- 
ble. A  pressure  is  felt  on  the  chest, 
and  some  are  bothered  with  a  bleeding 
of  the  nose.  While  on  Mt.  Lookout, 
I  visited  the  grave  of  the  famous 
Buffalo  Bill. 

Left  Denv^er  the  following  day 
(October  1)  on  the  Scenic  Limited. 
This  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  trip.  A  short  stop  was  made  at 
Colorado  Springs.  From  here  a  very 
fine  view  of  Pike's  Peak  could  be  had. 
The  train  passed  through  Pueblo  to 
Canon  City,  where  an  observation 
car  was  placed  on  the  rear.  We  en- 
tered the  Royal  Gorge  through  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arkansas.  For 
over  an  hour  we  rode  through  the 
Gorge,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
try  to  describe  it.  After  leaving  the 
Royal  Gorge,  the  elevation,  which 
is  5,000  feet,  runs  to  over  10,000 
when  Tennessee  Pass  is  reached.  The 
trip  on  to  Salt  Lake  Cit}'  was  one  of 
wonderful  scenery. 

We  had  a  five-hour  stop  in  Salt 
Lake  Cit\';  but  as  it  was  dark,  what 
I  saw  was  by  electric  lights.  The 
Mormon  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
are  ma.ssive  affairs. 

From  Salt  Lake  Cit>-  to  San 
Francisco  was  a  fine  trip,  but  by  this 
time  I  was  fairly  well  filled  up  with 
scenery. 

From  Oakland,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, we  ferried  across  to  San  Francis- 
co. Here  I  changed  time  again,  mak- 
ing three  hours'  difference  between 
San  Francisco  and  Worcester.  This 
is  a  \ery  fine  city  (.so  the  natives 
say),  but  didn't  appeal  to  me.  Be- 
tween the  wind,  fog,  anil  sun,  and 
some  more  fog,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
da\ .  Here  I  met  Edward  Berrigan, 
who  looks  forward  each  month  for 
the  arri^•al  of  the  "Spindle,"  formerly 
a  moulder  for  the  W'hitin  Machine 
Works.  He  coukl  not  be  induced  to 
come  East  again. 

Tuesday  morning  at  8  saw  me  on 
nn-  last  train  ride  for  a  week  or  so. 
I  arrix  etl  in  Los  Angeles  at  11  P.  M. 


Natural  Sea  Cave  at  La  Jolla,  California 

and  was  met  at  the  depot  by  a 
brother  and  sister  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  the  A-B-C's,  etc.,  to  young 
Californians.  Los  Angeles  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  and  the  climate  is  wonderful. 
I  found  the  greatest  bunch  of  boosters 
that  I  had  ever  met.  Everyone 
boosts  their  city  and  state,  and  I 
don't  blame  them. 

My  brother,  ha\  ing  an  auto,  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  xisit  a  great 
many  places  near  Los  Angeles.  I 
visited  the  ^hlck  Sennett  studios  and 
saw  a  m()\  ie  i)eing  taken.  As  it  was 
Saturday,  the  Bathing  Beauties  had 
the  afternoon  off,  so  I  can't  say 
whether  or  not  their  pictures  are  true 
to  life.  Los  Angeles  certainly  is  the 
center  for  the  making  of  movies.  The 
rea.son  for  this  can  be  seen  readily,  as 
they  have  all  kinds  of  scenery  nec- 
essary to  make  up  the  pictures.  An 
hour's  ride  will  bring  you  to  the  sea- 
shore or  the  mountains. 

I  made  a  trip  to  Catalina  Island, 
which  is  a  three-hour  sail  from  Los 
Angeles.  A  trip  in  a  glass-bottom 
boat  from  the  island  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  California.  The  water  is 
very  clear,  and  it  is  possible  to  see  for 
a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet.  The  l)oat 
passes  o\er  l)eautiful  water  gardens, 
and  thousands  of  fish  can  be  seen. 

Pasadena  and  South  Pasadena  are 
pit-turcscjue  cities.  At  South  Pasa- 
dena I  visited  a  brother  of  Miss  Mc- 
Kaig,  our  district  nurse.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kaig  was  employed  in  Whitinsville 
several  years  ago.  That  the  "Spin- 
dle" is  a  fine  paper  is  vouched  for  by 

Mr.  McKaig.  Continued  on  page  n,  col.  2 
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Photographs  from  "Over 
There"  Explained 

1.  Village  of  temporary  homes  of  French 
workmen  and  peasants  just  outside  of  Albert. 
The  houses  are  constructed,  as  can  be  seen, 
principally  of  grooved  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron.  This  material  was  largely  used  in  the 
war  area  by  the  armies  and  has  now  been 
appropriated  by  the  peasants  to  make 
temporary  shelters. 

Throughout  most  of  the  devastated  areas 
very  little  has  been  done  toward  the  re- 
building of  permanent  homes,  as  the  people 
have  devoted  all  their  energies  to  recovering 
and  culti\'ating  the  land.  It  is  remarkable 
to  see  how  much  of  the  land  has  been  put 
back  into  successful  cultivation,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  people  live  what  seem  to  be 
rather  miserable  lives  in  these  temporary 
shelters. 


Ruins  of  the  Cathedral  at  Soissons 
2.  It  can  be  noted  that  repairs  have  been 
started,  although  it  would  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  building  was  almost  beyond 
repairs.  Throughout  almost  entire  northern 
France,  every  city  and  small  town  has  a 
church  or  cathedral  in  more  or  less  the  same 
state  of  destruction. 

Most  of  the  smaller  towns  were  built  on 
high  ground,  and,  of  course,  these  prominent 
buildings  offered  excellent  targets.  A  few 
of  them,  we  were  told,  are  to  be  left  in  their 
perpetual  state  as  monuments  to  Hun  de- 
structiveness,  but,  in  a  great  many  cases, 
efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  repairs. 


3.  This  picture  was  taken  a  few  kilometers 
north  of  Arras,  where  we  found  a  farmer 
actually  at  work  trying  to  plough  up  a  shell- 
torn  field.  This  was  a  district  where  there 
was  bitter  fighting  and  intense  shell  fire 
between  the  (iermans  on  one  side  and  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  troops  on  the 
other,  and  in  this  particular  sector  the 
ground  was  so  badly  cut  up  by  shells  that 
very  little  of  it  has  been  recovered  to  date. 

In  this  particular  field  of  perhaps  five  or  six 
acres,  the  peasant  had  ploughed  up  no  less 
than  150  to  200  shells.  As  fast  as  he  ploughed 
up  a  shell,  he  stuck  it  up  in  the  ground,  so  that 
all  might  be  collected  later  and  piled  up  by 
the  roadside.  All  through  the  war  area, 
piles  of  these  unexploded  shells  can  be  found 
alongside  of  the  road,  and  it  certainly  looked 
like  a  dangerous  occupation  to  be  ploughing 
them  up. 


4.  This  is  another  photograph  taken  in 
Soissons,  showing  in  the  background  the 
same  cathedral  as  pictured  in  No.  2. 

This  photograph  shows  a  street  with 
every  building  demolished  and  is  a  fair 
example  of  what  may  be  seen  in  almost  any 
section  of  northern  France.  As  will  be 
noted,  the  buildings  in  these  towns  were 
constructed  entirely  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
most  of  the  debris  has  been  cleared  up  and 
the  bricks  piled  for  use  in  rebuilding. 

In  many  towns  the  destruction  has  been 
so  complete  that  the  only  record  of  former 


street  numbers  and  locations  was  the  num- 
bers printed  on  the  piles  of  brick.  In  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  can  be  seen  a  large 
number  30,  which  indicates  to  someone  the 
former  location  of  his  home.  In  the  back- 
ground are  temporary  wooden  bunk  houses 
which  were  put  up  for  workmen  engaged  in 
reconstruction  work. 


5.  This  picture  was  snapped  in  the  same 
general  locality  as  No.  3  and  gives  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  land 
in  that  sector.  This  area  was  the  most 
desolate  which  we  came  across  in  northern 
France,  and  most  of  the  land  seems  to  have 
been  left  just  as  it  came  out  of  the  war. 

Running  through  the  center  of  the  picture, 
can  be  seen  a  line  of  what  were  once  large 
trees.  At  the  present  time  these  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  blackened  stumps.  From 
the  point  of  the  road  where  we  took  this 
photograph,  we  could  see  perhaps  four  or 
five  miles  in  every  direction;  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  not  one  single  sign  of  life. 
Every  tree  in  sight  was  shattered  just  as 
those  shown  in  the  photograph. 

The  dark  spots  which  appear  on  the  ground 
are  shell  holes.  Of  course,  these  are  all  grass 
grown  at  the  present  time,  but  are  still  very 
apparent;  and  in  places  the  ground  can 
only  be  described  as  churned.  This  was  one 
of  the  few  sections  which  we  found  where 
apparently  the  peasants  had  made  no  efforts 
to  reclaim  the  property,  and  for  perhaps  a 
stretch  of  three  or  four  miles  there  appeared 
to  be  no  land  under  cultivation  whatever. 


6.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  Cunard  steamer 
"Mauretania"  lying  at  her  berth  in  South- 
ampton, Eng.  The  "Mauretania,"  because 
of  her  great  speed,  was  extensively  used  as  a 
transport  during  the  war,  but  has  now  been 
entirely  re-fitted  and  is  once  more  making 
record  trips  in  the  passenger  service. 


James  Clark  Sees  America  First 

Continued  from  page  16,  column  J 

One  of  the  finest  auto  trips  which 
I  liad  was  to  San  Diego.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  city,  and  there  are 
many  interesting  things  to  be  seen. 
I  crossed  the  border  into  Tia  Juana, 
Mex.  The  principal  attraction  here 
was  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  tried  to  win 
enough  at  roulette  to  pay  for  my  trip, 
but  only  broke  even.  On  my  way  to 
San  Diego,  I  stopped  at  La  Jolla  and 
San  Juan  Capistrano. 

At  San  Juan  Capistrano  is  an  old  mission 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
one  .sees  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
mission,  he  must  admire  the  courage  of  the 
missionaries  who  came  to  this  place  when  it 
was  nothing  but  a  desert  and  with  the  help 
of  uncivilized  Indians  built  the  buildings 
from  the  clay,  and  irrigated  the  lands. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  around 
Los  Angeles  is  covered  for  miles  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees.    Other  sections  have  acres 


of  English  walnut  trees.  Los  Angeles  has 
some  very  beautiful  theaters.  The  pictures 
are  the  best,  and  with  their  large  orchestra 
and  organs  they  have  very  fine  shows.  While 
in  Los  Angeles  I  met  Walter  Gibbs,  a  former 
resident  of  this  town.  Walter  is  fine  and 
wished  to  be  remembered  to  all  his  friends. 

Leaving  Los  Angeles  via  the  Southern 
Pacific,  I  passed  through  Arizona,  the 
desert  of  Texas,  into  Louisiana.  The  trip 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans  takes  three 
days  and  two  nights  and  is  quite  tiresome. 

Arriving  at  Avondale,  the  train  is  ferried 
across  the  river,  and  a  short  run  brings  you 
to  New  Orleans.  The  trip  from  here  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  the 
coast  to  New  York  was  very  good.  The 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  sea  behaved 
quite  well.  As  we  had  to  pay  for  the  meals 
while  on  board  the  boat,  I  was  present  each 
time  the  bell  rang.  There  were  a  number  on 
board  who  were  afraid  that  the  finny  tribe 
might  be  hungry  and  for  a  few  days  saw 
to  it  that  they  were  well  cared  for. 

After  five  days  of  solid  comfort,  we  came 
by  Miss  Liberty  and  docked  at  New  York. 
A  few  more  hours  and  I  was  back  in  the 
Blue  Eagle  Inn. 

In  the  month  that  I  was  away  I  slept  in  a 
number  of  beds,  but  the  twin  beds  in  Room 
39  have  a  little  on  them  all. 


Poetry  as  it  is  written,  serious  and  otherwise 

The  Observer 

The  other  day  i  passed  along 

The  peaceful  village  street. 
I  stopped  in  at  the  Barber's  Shop 

By  chance  i  got  a  seat. 
While  their  we  had  a  foot  ball  game 

Two  forty-fives.    Ah !  my. 
I  outs  into  the  Street  again 

And  to  myself  sais  i. 

They're  football  crazy 

And  their  gawn  clean  mad. 
If  you  haven't  learned  to  play  the  game 

You'l  surely  wish  you  had. 
For  its  pleasing  and  its  teasing 

And  its  tempting  and  its  tuff, 
But  before  the  second  half  is  up 

You'l  know  you've  had  enough. 

Still  further  up  the  Village  Street 

The  Bill  Board  caught  my  eye. 
You  couldn't  make  one  just  the  same 

I  don't  care  how  you  try. 
So  we're  somewhere  in  the  peaceful  .Arts 

We  may  not  lead  them  all. 
But  we're  in  the  race  and  sets  a  pace. 

When  it  comes  to  Playing  Ball. 


Due  to  a  lack  of  space  in  this  issue,  we  are 
going  to  print  a  picture  of  the  gear  job  of 
1896  next  month. 


Poison 

"They  Say"  and  "Don't  Believe"  fell  out, 

And  to  this  day  each  other  flout. 

The  bone  of  contention,  too,  was  small — 

'Twas  only  a  >'oung  girl's  soul,  that's  all. 

The  >  ears  rolled  hy  and  the  young  girl  died, 

And  then  "They  Say"  was  pacified. 

"Don't  Believe"  still  li\-es  today 

In  a  very  meek  and  quiet  way, 

And  never  dares  herself  assert; 

For  "They  Say"  still  is  all  alert. 

Iv.\  II.  Drew. 
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Whitinsville  in  Line  for 
Soccer  Championship 

James  Jones 

W.  M.  W.,  4;  Goodyears,  2 

The  Whitin  team  still  keeps  its  record 
clean  as  shown  in  its  game  with  the  Goodyear 
team  on  October  16.  The  two  teams  met 
on  Linwood  Avenue  grounds,  and  a  snappy 
game  was  the  result.  Although  the  Whitin 
team  showed  superior  to  their  opponents 
at  every  stage  of  the  game,  the  Goodyear 
boys  put  up  a  stiff  battle  for  the  honors. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  onlookers  to  note 
the  improvement  in  the  Whitin  team,  and 
1  can  safely  say  that  the  victory  of  4  to  2 
for  the  home  boys  will  bring  out  more  fans 
for  future  games.  Let  us  give  the  boys  our 
loyal  support  and  show  them  by  our  at- 
tendance at  the  games  that  we  appreciate 
their  splendid  showing  on  the  football  field. 


SPLITTING  EVEN 
W.  M.  W.,  2;  Norton,  2 

The  much  heralded  Norton  team  made  its 
initial  appearance  on  the  Linwood  Avenue 
grounds  October  23  and  ran  into  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  shape  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  soccer  eleven. 

The  game  was  started  at  3.10,  and  the 
Norton  team  started  to  make  things  lively. 
It  soon  had  the  ball  down  toward  the  Whitin 
goal.  The  Norton  players,  who  were  much 
heavier  than  the  Whitin  boys,  seemed  to  be 
playing  to  Jenkins,  who  was  keeping  himself 
just  in  between  the  Whitin  backs;  and  it 
was  from  a  pass  from  the  right  that  Jenkins 
broke  through  and  scored  in  the  first  five 
minutes  of  play.  Still,  the  Whitin  players 
had  not  benefited  by  the  previous  play,  which 
cost  a  goal,  and  it  was  only  a  beautiful  stop 
by  Keeler  (who  was  playing  his  first  game 
for  Whitins)  that  averted  disaster  again. 
The  Norton  team  was  certainly  making  use 
of  its  weight ;  but  they  used  it  to  disadvantage 
when,  after  a  brilliant  run  by  the  Whitin 
forwards.  Holmes  was  fouled  in  the  penalty 
area.  Wilson  took  the  penalty,  and  there 
was  much  applause  when  he  kicked  the  ball 
into  the  net  for  the  tying  goal. 

The  game  became  very  fast  from  this 
point,  and  the  Whitin  team  began  to  play 
more  together.  It  began  to  worry  the  Norton 
backs  in  good  shape;  but  the  weight  and 
heavier  kicks  of  the  Norton  team  soon  drove 
the  ball  back  into  Whitin  territory,  and 
Jenkins,  who  was  lying  well  up  the  field, 
got  the  ball  made  a  good  run  and  a  nice  shot 
which  scored  the  second  goal  for  Nortons. 
The  Whitin  team  braced  up  and  gave  a  pretty 
exhibition  of  football.  The  whole  team 
seemed  to  work  in  unison,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  the  ball  up  in  the  Norton 
goal;  and  a  foul  in  the  penalty  area  gave  the 
Whitin  team  another  chance  to  score,  but 
over-anxiousness  on  Wilson's  part  caused 
him  to  drive  the  ball  into  the  goalkeeper's 
hands,  and  you  can  bet  he  was  not  long  in 
clearing  the  ball  out  of  danger.  The  heavier 
kicks  of  the  Norton  team  did  not  daunt  our 
boys,  however,  and  they  plugged  away  until 


they  got  the  ball  within  striking  distance 
again;  and  it  was  Wilson's  misfortune  to 
miss  another  glorious  chance  to  score.  The 
Norton  team,  seeing  danger,  used  every 
available  means  to  stop  the  Whitin  team, 
and  the  ball  remained  in  midfield  until  the 
whistle  blew  for  half  time. 

Score:  Norton,  2;  W.  M.  W.,  L 

The  second  half  opened  fast.  The  Whitin 
team  seemed  to  realize  that  it  had  to  score 
in  order  to  be  in  the  running;  and  after  play 
had  been  kept  in  the  Whitin  section  some 
time,  they  suddenly  gathered  themselves 
and  launched  a  grand  attack  which  brought 
them  well  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Norton  goal,  and  Jackson,  from  a  bad  angle 
on  the  left,  booted  the  ball  into  the  Norton 
goal  for  Whitins'  second  goal.  The  score 
was  again  tied,  and  the  playing  of  the  two 
teams  seemed  to  rest  on  the  defence.  The 
forwards  of  both  teams  missed  chances  to 
.score.  The  defensive  work  of  the  Whitin 
team  up  to  the  end  of  the  game  was  very 
good.  Keeler,  our  goalkeeper,  made  some 
remarkable  stops  and  cleared  well.  Wilson, 
after  going  into  the  back  position,  took  care 
of  Jenkins  in  good  shape,  and  Rothwell  began 
making  some  good,  long  kicks  up  the  field. 
The  halfbacks  worked  valiantly  and,  al- 
though outweighed,  evened  up  things  by 
their  tricky  plays.  The  forwards  deserve 
much  praise  for  their  clean  work  and  en- 
deavor to  work  in  unison  with  one  another. 
The  low  passing  and  shooting  opened  up 
big  holes  in  the  Norton  team  and  offset 
its  superior  kicking.  The  game  was  kept 
more  to  the  center  of  the  field;  and,  as  the 
whistle  blew  for  time,  the  ball  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Whitin  team  in  the  Norton 
territory. 

The  lineup: 
Norton  Whitins 
Forbes,  g.  g.,  Keeler 

Johnson,  A.,  rb.  rb.,  Ashworth 

Lindquist,  lb.  lb..  Rothwell 

Strand,  rhb.  rhb.,  1  Ictherington 

Lyung,  chb.  chb.,  Cameron 

Backman,  Ihb.  Ihb.,  O'Neil 

Manguson,  ro.  ro.,  F"leming 

Johnson,  Axel,  ri.  ri..  Holmes 

Pierson,  c.  c,  Wilson 

Jenkins,  li.  li..  Fowler 

Nelson,  lo.  lo.,  Jackson 

Reserve:  Murray,  of  Whitins.  Linesmen: 
M.    Strand,    B.    Scott.      Referee:  Diggle. 


TWO  MORE  POINTS 
W.  M.  W.,  3;  Hamilton  Woolen,  1 

The  Whitin  team  entertained  the  Hamilton 
Woolen  team,  of  Southbridge,  on  Linwood 
Avenue  grounds,  November  6.  That  it  was 
a  good  game,  there  is  no  doubt.  Whitins  put 
the  ball  in  motion  at  3  o'clock,  and  some  fast 
footwork  of  both  teams  made  the  game 
lively. 

The  fleet  Whitin  forwartl  line  after  a  time 
got  together  and  carried  the  ball  up  to  the 
Hamilton  goal,  and  a  beautiful  shot  from 
Jackson  on  the  left  put  Whitins  in  the  lead. 
The  game  settled  down  into  a  kick  and  rush 
after  that.    No  team  seemed  to  work  to- 


gether. One  accidental  kick  our  center 
half  cleared  well  with  his  nose.  The  Whitin 
team  began  to  show  some  speed  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  half  and  kept  the  game  right 
in  the  Hamilton  section.  However,  no  scores 
resulted,  and  the  half  ended:  Whitins,  1: 
Hamilton,  0. 

The  second  half  opened  with  Whitins 
pressing  hard,  and  for  fully  15  minutes  they 
bombarded  the  Hamilton  goalkeeper.  Good 
stops  by  him  and  lucky  stops  by  some  of  the 
players,  hastily  kicked  balls  over  the  cross 
bar,  forced  corners,  goal  kicks  that  were  soon 
driven  back — was  a  sample  of  the  playing 
at  this  period.  The  earnest  efforts  of  the 
W^hitin  team  were  rewarded  at  last,  a  corner 
was  forced,  and  Gunlag,  who  kicked  the  ball, 
placed  it  low  at  Fowler's  toe,  and  Fowler  with 
a  well-directed  kick  put  the  ball  beyond  the 
goalkeeper's  reach  for  Whitins'  second  goal. 
It  was  a  well-earned  one,  and  it  put  pep  into 
both  teams. 

The  Hamilton  Woolen  team  began  to  fight 
for  every  inch  of  ground  taken  after  this, 
and  the  game  showed  dazzling  speed.  L^p 
and  down  the  field  each  team  struggled,  give 
and  take,  with  no  quarter  asked.  Good 
.stops  by  the  Whitin  goalkeeper,  fine  kicking 
by  the  Whitin  backs,  kept  the  ball  out  of 
danger.  The  halfbacks  were  working  well 
with  the  forwards  at  this  time,  and  the  ball 
gradually  was  forced  down  into  the  Hamilton 
goal;  and  Fowler,  recovering  a  mis-kick 
by  the  Hamilton  Woolen  goalkeeper,  placed 
the  ball  in  the  net  for  Whitins'  last  goal.  The 
visitors  fought  hard  and  were  rewarded  in  the 
last  minute  of  the  game,  when  W.  Wade,  with 
a  hard  shot,  put  the  ball  into  the  net  for  the 
Hamilton  Woolen'?-  only  goal. 

The  lineup: 


H.\MiLTON  Woolen 
Conners,  g. 
Whiteoak,  P.,  rb. 
Brown,  lb. 
Butler,  rhb. 
Whiteoak,  A.,  chb. 
Grossman,  Ihb. 
Yates,  H.,  ro. 
McCann,  ri. 
Wade,  c. 
Lansy,  li. 
Buckley,  lo. 

Reserve:  Yates, 
Woolen;  Barrett, 
Kermack,  Plakely. 


Whitins 
g.,  Keeler 


rhb. 


rb..  Rothwell 
lb.,  Wilson 
Hetherington 
chb.,  Cameron 
Ihb.,  O'Neil 
ro.,  Gunlag 
ri..  Holmes 
c,  Ashworth 
li..  Fowler 
lo..  Jackson 
of  Hamilton 
of   Whitins.  Linesmen: 
Referee:  Diggle. 


Rowley, 


POSTPONED 

The  game  with  the  W'hittall  Carpet  Co. 
of  Worcester,  on  October  30,  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  Whittall  team  having  a 
cup  tie  game  to  play  with  the  Falcos.  of 
Holyoke,  on  that  date.  The  Whittall  team 
was  beaten  in  that  game  by  the  close  score 
of  3  to  2. 

Le.\gue  St.^nding 


TE.\M  PL.WED 

WON 

LOST 

DR  N 

p'ts 

Norton 

7 

6 

0 

1 

13 

Whitins 

6 

4 

0 

2 

10 

American  Optical 

7 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Goodyear 

6 

2 

4 

0 

4 

Hamilton  Woolen 

7 

1 

4 

2 

4 

Whittall 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 
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The  Team 

ist  Row:  Daniel  Gunlag,  Robert  Holmes,  Thomas  O'Neil,  Herbert  J.  Ashworth,  Arthur  Fowler,  Harry  Jackson. 
2nd  Row:  George  Hetherington,  Alexander  Cameron,  William  Murray,  William  Barrett,  srd  Row:  Joe 
Hinchliffe  (Grounds  Keeper),  Robert  Wilson,  Robert  Keeler,  Robert  Rothwell,  Benjamin  Scott  (Trainer) 


Inside  Facts  of  Football 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  "Spindle,"  I  endeav- 
ored to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  forward  line 
of  play.  In  this  issue,  it  is  my  desire  to  en- 
lighten young  players  in  the  art  of  playing 
the  halfback  positions. 

A  youth  who  intends  to  take  up  football 
must  keep  himself  in  condition,  have  a  love 
for  the  game,  and  enter  each  encounter  whole- 
heartedly. In  training  for  a  halfback  posi- 
tion, he  must  pay  particular  attention  to  his 
wind,  as  he  is  constantly  on  the  move  and 
there  must  not  be  anything  wrong  with  him 
physically.  Try  to  cultivate  an  individuality 
in  your  playing,  not  necessarily  copying  the 
other  fellow,  but  playing  the  game  as  you 
know  how;  and  always  watch  for  an  oppo- 
nent's weakness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  ball  when  you  get  it. 
Do  not  hold  it  too  long,  nor  get  rid  of  it  too 
quickly.  Be  deliberate  in  your  actions;  but 
on  no  account  be  selfish,  as  your  team-mates 
are  looking  to  you  to  carry  the  play  into, 
your  opponents'  territory  without  endan- 
gering your  own  defence. 

In  the  halfback  line  are  three  men  called 
right  half,  center  half,  and  left  half,  respec- 
tively. Each  of  these  positions  has  individ- 
ualities, but  all  are  on  the  same  plane.  This 
may  sound  orthodo.x,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless. Richard  H.  Boj-le,  who  played  right 
half  for  Dundee,  says,  "Halfback  play  is  an 
important  essential  toward  making  a  good 
team,  and  you  must  also  have  an  understand- 
ing with  your  fullbacks."  What  is  meant  by 
that  is  when  the  halfback  tackles  one  forward, 
the  back  watches  the  other,  making  the  work 
of  the  halfback  much  easier.  Mr.  Boyle  goes 
on  to  say  that  shouting  a  word  of  warning  to 
a  player  should  be  w-elcomed  instead  of  re-~ 
sented.  as  many  times  a  team-mate  can  see 
danger  where  the  player  with  the  ball  cannot, 
and  so  it  assists  the  halfback  in  a  good  many 
ways.  Don't  indulge  in  fancy  dribbling,  as  it 
is  a  halfback's  duty  to  feed  his  forwards;  and 


if  the  forwards  are  not  fed,  the  game  is  not 
going  on. 

Before  passing  the  ball,  always  make  sure 
your  forward  is  not  covered,  and  then  dis- 
pose of  the  ball  to  its  best  advantage.  In 
other  words,  be  alert  and  on  the  lookout  for 
possible  holes  in  your  opponents'  team.  A 
halfback  should  never  start  popping  away  at 
the  goal,  for  there  are  times  that  he  has  a 
good  chance  to  score;  and  when  that  oppor- 
tunity arrives,  then  he  must  take  advantage 
of  it.  Long  shots  over  the  players'  heads 
must  be  avoided,  as  they  only  tend  to  irritate 
his  forwards  and  gain  nothing  for  his  team. 
Study  co-operation;  and  if  the  rest  of  the 
team  have  this  end  in  view,  everything  will 
go  along  smoothly  as  a  well-oiled  machine 
In  this  way,  Mr.  Boyle  lays  down  a  few  facts 
for  you  to  digest.  This  man  doesn't  smoke 
or  drink,  and  he  advises  all  young  players  to 
avoid  alcohol  and  nicotine  while  playing  foot- 
ball. But  if  you  use  either  of  these,  try  to  do 
without  them  on  Saturday  forenoon,  and  you 
will  feel  all  the  more  fresh  after  the  ninety 
minutes  of  play.  I  think  this  is  good  advice, 
as  the  halfback  is  the  handy  man  of  the  foot- 
ball field,  because  so  much  is  expected  of  him. 

James  Kelly,  who  played  center  half  for 
Celtic,  says:  "A  young  man  wishing  to  fill 
this  position  must  have  a  'punch'  and  energy. 
Of  all  the  positions  on  the  football  field,  the 
center  half  is  the  most  difficult  to  fill.  He  has 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  opposing  center 
forward,  to  shadow  him  at  every  turn  and 
nullify  his  every  movement.  Now,  as  the 
center  forward  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  biggest  and  best  of  the  forwards,  this  is 
no  easy  task.  For,  if  his  wing  halfback  finds 
(as  is  often  the  case)  that  the  task  of  holding 
the  opposing  wing  forwards  is  too  great,  then 
the  center  half  must  rush  across  and  give  him 
assistance;  and  should  the  backs  be  beaten 
close  in  on  the  goal,  the  center  half  is  supposed 
to  pop  up  from  nowhere  in  particular  and 
save  the  situation.  A  center  half  must  be 
fast,  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  any 


part  of  the  field,  lie  must  anticipate  his 
opponent's  movements  and  be  after  him  like 
a  flash.  Assuming  that  the  race  for  the  ball 
has  ended  in  the  center  half's  favor,  his  next 
movement  is  to  place  the  ball  to  the  greatest 
advantage  of  his  team.  He  should  also  be 
fearless,  act  without  hesitation,  and  be  a 
deadly  shot,  as  in  many  cases  the  ball  comes 
out  of  a  scrimmage  lying  clear;  then  a  fast, 
low  shot,  or  rather  a  slow  shot  just  under  the 
bar,  finds  the  goalkeeper  quite  unprepared. 
Mr.  Kelly  gives  some  sound  advice  to  young 
men  wishing  to  fill  this  position,  although  in 
many  respects  it  differs  with  the  wing  half- 
back's playing  it,  as  it  is  fundamentally  the 
same;  but  above  all  the  keynote  seems  to  be 
mutual    understanding   with    one  another. 

J.  T.  Robertson,  of  the  Rangers,  who  played 
left  halfback  for  that  team,  says:  "A  player 
can  expend  every  ounce  of  energy  in  a  game 
and  still  only  play  a  moderate  game.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  study  the 
art  properly.  The  easiest  and  most  effective 
game  he  can  play  is  the  combination  between 
himself  and  his  team-mates  in  the  forward 
line;  and  as  opportunity  occurs  (when  play- 
ing on  the  defensive),  to  combine  with  the 
backs.  It  is  co-operation  all  around  which 
leads  to  success.  The  halfback  should  cover 
up  at  every  opportunity  and  try  to  assist 
his  forwards  in  making  holes  in  the  opposing 
team,  thereby  saving  himself  and  his  team- 
mates a  lot  of  unnecessary  work.  A  good 
halfback  should  be  as  clever  in  placing  a  ball 
with  his  head  as  he  is  with  his  feet.  By  kick- 
ing the  ball  wildly  in  the  air,  the  player  simply 
handicaps  his  team,  as  the  kick  as  often  as 
not  gives  the  ball  to  the  other  side  and  loses 
any  advantage  his  own  team  may  have 
secured  up  to  that  point." 

Well,  I  think  this  concludes  the  generali- 
ties of  the  halfback  positions.  Much  detail 
could  have  been  introduced,  but  the  best  ad- 
vice I  can  give  to  the  young  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  sport  is  to  get  out  on  the  foot- 
ball field  and  try  some  of  these  stunts  them- 
selves. You  may  not  make  a  good  showing 
at  first,  but  constant  practice  will  work  won- 
ders with  you;  and  by  using  your  head  and 
applying  the  principles  of  the  game  as  you  go 
along,  you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you 
will  advance  in  the  art  of  football.  In  the 
next  issue  of  the  "Spindle"  I  shall  try  to  ex- 
plain the  art  of  playing  the  fullback  positions 
and  also  how  to  keep  goal. 


Marie  had  most  pronounced  ideas  as  to 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  her  sex.  "Don't 
you  think  that  a  woman  should  get  a  man's 
pay?"  she  was  asked.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion Marie  replied,  "Well,  I  think  she  could 
let  him  have  carfare  and  lunch  money  out  of 
it." — Everybody' s. 


"What  did  your  husband  think  of  the  ball 
game?" 

"Oh,  he  doesn't  go  there  to  think.  He  just 
hollers." 
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Mr.  L.  M.  Keeler  Will  Rep- 
resent W.M.W.  in  China 
and  Japan  this  Winter 

Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Keeler,  agent 
of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  and 
a  director,  is  going  over  to  China 
and  Japan  in  February  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  interests  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  there. 

Mr.  Keeler  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Textile  Exhibitors  Association 
and  will  act  as  their  special  repre- 
sentative. This  association  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  an  exhibition  of 
textile  machinery  in  Boston  the  first 
week  in  November,  1921. 

Above  is  the  photograph  of  a 
luncheon  given  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  at  which  many  prominent 
people  of  both  this  country  and  China 
were  present.  Mr.  Keeler  will  be 
noted  in  the  immediate  foregroimd. 


Real  Interest  Shown  in 
English  Classes 

The  English  classes  which  started 
last  month  at  the  EmploNinent  De- 
partment already  are  showing  indica- 
tions of  their  popularity.  Additions 
to  the  enrolment  are  being  made  as 
the  members  of  the  classes  express 
their  satisfaction. 

The  eagerness  and  earnest  manner 
in  which  employees  are  accjuiring 
a  knowledge  of  our  language,  cus- 
toms, and  Government  point  to  a 
happy  result. 


The  instruction  has  been  divided 
into  three  grades  with  a  total  en- 
rolment of  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  and  women.  The 
problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
who  are  embracing  this  opportunit\' 
requires  that  the  first  steps  be  very 
elementary  in  character.  A  be- 
ginners' dix  ision,  therefore,  has  been 
organized  with  twent\'  members. 

Attention  is  gi\en  to  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  sim])le  words 
and  sentences  in  Elnglish.  Time  is 
devoted  to  meeting  oiil\-  the  practical 
needs  of  these  people  who  are  mi- 
familiar  with  our  language.  Hence 
the\'  are  taught  to  express  the  facts 
relating  to  their  e\er\-d;.\'  lite  in 
the  shop,  at  home,  and  on  the  street. 
The  work  is  carried  on  without  the 
use  of  inlcT])reters  and  re(iiiires  con- 
siderable dramatizing,  but  members 
of  the  classes  help  each  other  greatly 
by  \ olunteering  assistance  whene\er 
the\-  catch  an  idea. 


Shop  Bowling  League 
Schedule 

Nov.  30    Drafting  Room  vs.  No.  2 
Office 

Dec.    2    Main  Office  vs. Repair  Dept. 

7  Main  Office  vs.  Drafting 

Room 

9    Repair   Dept.   vs.   No.  2 

Office 

14  Drafting  Room  vs.  Repair 

Dept. 

16  Main  Office  vs.  No.  2  Office 
28    No.   2   Office   vs.  Repair 

Dept. 

30    Drafting  Room  vs.  Main 
Office 

Jan.     4    Repair    Dept.    vs.  Main 
Office 

6    No.  2  Office  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

11    No.  2  Office  vs.  Main  Office 
13    Repair  Dept.  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

18    No.  2  Office  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

20    Repair  Dept.vs.  Main  Office 
25    Drafting  Room  vs.  Main 
Office 

27    No.   2   Office  vs.  Repair 
Dept. 

Pel).     1     Repair  Dept.  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

3    No.  2  Office  vs.  Main  Office 

8  Repair   Dept.   \s.   No.  2 

Office 

10    Main  Office  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

15  MainC)ffice\"s.  Repair  Dept. 

17  Drafting  Room  \s.  No.  2 

Office"^ 

22    Main  Office  vs.  No.  2  Office 
24    Drafting  Room  \  s.  Repair 
Dept. 

Mar.    1     Drafting  Room  vs.  No.  2 
Otfice 

3    Main    Office    vs.  Repair 
Dept. 

8    Main  Office  vs.  Drafting 
Room 

10    Repair   Dept.   vs.    No.  2 
Office 

15    Drafting  Room  vs.  Repair 
Dept. 

1 7    Main  Office  vs.  No.  2  Office 


English  Class  A 


George  Marston  Whitin 


Mr.  George  Marston  Whitin  passed  away  on  the  morning  of  December  8,  a  little 
after  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Whitin  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  number  of  years;  and 
while  his  death  was  not  unexpected,  yet  it  leaves  us  with  a  great  sense  of  loss. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  publish  later  an  article  covering  the  life  of  Mr. 
Whitin,  as  his  career  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  We  append  below  a  brief  article  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers. 

He  was  born  in  North  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  September  11,  1856,  son  of  Charles 
E.  Whitin  and  Adaline  (Swift)  Whitin,  and  great  grandson  of  Col.  Paul  Whitin. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Northbridge  and  then  entered  Williston 
Academy,  Easthampton. 

After  leaving  school  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  and  then  became  associated  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  management 
of  the  Paul  Whitin  Mfg.  Co.,  having  mills  in  Northbridge  and  Riverdale,  and 
later  was  made  president. 

On  October  1,  1879,  he  married  Catharine  W.  Lasell,  and  in  1881  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  a 
director  and  clerk  of  the  corporation,  and  in  1886  was  elected  treasurer,  succeed- 
ing his  father-in-law,  the  late  Josiah  Lasell.  This  position  he  filled  with  marked 
success  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  imtil  increasing  ill-health  caused  him  to 
resign. 

Mr.  Whitin  in  his  management  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  displayed 
unusual  ability  and  business  sagacity.  The  growth  and  development  of  not  only 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  which  increased  threefold  under  his  direction  up  to 
its  present  size,  with  its  thirty-five  hundred  employees,  but  also  the  prosperity 
of  Whitinsville,  stand  today  as  a  tribute  to  his  courage  and  foresight  as  a  builder. 
Mr.  Whitin  brought  to  his  work  a  great  personal  energy  and  unusual  attention  to 
detail. 

He  had  very  much  at  heart  the  condition  and  happiness  of  the  individual 
workman  and  is  responsible  for  the  model  industrial  village  which  has  been  built 
in  Whitinsville. 

Mr.  Whitin  was  also  very  intimately  and  widely  connected  with  the  cotton 
textile  industry,  and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  and  most  highly  regarded 
in  matters  of  policy  and  direction. 

For  recreation  he  turned  to  the  woods  and  streams  and  was  very  fond  of 
shooting  and  fishing. 

The  Village  Congregational  Church  numbered  Mr.  Whitin  among  its 
members. 

He  was  a  Republican  in  politics  and,  although  never  holding  public  office,  was 
deeply  interested  in  national  and  local  questions  and  was  a  strong  factor  in 
shaping  public  policy. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Whitin  was  president  of  the  Whitinsville  Savings  Bank 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Bank. 

During  his  business  career  he  was  a  director  on  the  boards  of  the  following 
mills:  Quissett  Mills,  Kilburn  Mills,  Nashawena  Mills,  Nonquitt  Spinning  Co., 
Crown  Mfg.  Co.,  Lawton  Mills,  Calhoun  Mills,  Sharp  Mfg.  Co.,  Whitman  Mills, 
Manomet  Mills,  Nyanza  Mills,  Arlington  Mills,  Brogon  Mills,  Williamston  Mills. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  following  clubs:  Union  Club  of  Boston,  Home 
Market  Club,  Worcester  Country  Club,  Algonquin  Club,  Tatnuck  Country  Club, 
Grafton  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Whitin  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Catharine  L.  Whitin,  and  by  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  Keeler,  Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason,  Mrs.  E.  Kent 
Swift,  and  Miss  Lois  H.  Whitin,  all  of  Whitinsville,  and  also  by  a  brother,  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Whitin,  of  Northbridge. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  10,  at  two  o'clock,  in  the 
Village  Congregational  Church.  The  following  business  associates  of  Mr.  Whitin  served 
as  honorary  pall  bearers:  Mr.  William  Whitman,  Mr.  Arthur  Sharp,  Mr.  Robert  Her- 
rick,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hale,  Mr.  George  A.  Draper,  Mr.  C.  E.  Riley,  Mr.  R.  P.  Snelling, 
Mr.  Henry  Tiffany,  Mr.  Lyman  B.  Goff,  Mr.  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Make- 
peace, Mr.  Charles  H.  Hutchison. 

The  actual  pall  bearers  were  those  who  were  associated  with  Mr.  Whitin  here  at 
the  Works  for  a  long  number  of  years  and  were  as  follows:  Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Sweet,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Hamblin,  Mr.  George  Wilmot,  Mr.  W.  O.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Snow,  Mr.  W.  E.  Burnap,  Mr.  Arba  S.  Noyes,  Mr.  R.  K.  Brown. 

The  shop  was  closed  on  Friday,  December  10,  in  accordance  with  this  notice  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards: 

"Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  G.  Marston  Whitin,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  Treasurer  of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  the  shop  will  be  closed  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 10.   The  Works  will  re-open  on  Saturday  morning,  December  11." 
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HIS  copy  of  "Spindle" 
will  be  the  seventeenth 
^  numl)er  to  be  published. 
W  e  would  like  to  take 
thisopportunity  to  thank 
our  contributors  for  their  loyal  support, 
which  has  made  the  pul)lishing  of  the 
"Spindle"  possible. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the 
"Spindle"  acts  like  an  automatic 
machine  which,  when  once  set  going, 
produces  article  after  article  with  no 
seeming  etTort  or  interruption;  but 
the  "Spindle"  is  not  automatic,  and 
if  it  were,  even  then  it  would  ha\e  to 
he  fed  with  material  at  regular  inter- 
\als.  Our  contributors  have  been 
many,  and  they  are  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing;  yet  there  is  room 
even  now  for  good  material  which 
we  know  \  ou  ha\  e  aiul  which  we  w  ish 
you  would  send  in. 

The  photographs,  cartoons,  and 
illustrations  which  ha\e  rounded  out 
the  appearance  of  the  "Spintlle"  and 
which  have  greatly  increased  the 
interest  of  the  magazine  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  and  the  magazine 
kept  up  to  its  present  standard. 


The  cover  of  the  "Spindle"  has 
been  spoken  of  by  many  publishers 
as  not  only  a  work  of  art,  but  one 
singularly  appropriate  for  this  par- 
ticular type  of  magazine  published  by 
a  cotton-machinery  company.  This 
co\er  is  only  one  of  29  different  il- 
lustrations or  cartoons  L.  H.  Horner 
has  contributed. 

Robert  Metcalf  comes  in  for  special 
mention  tor  his  part  in  making  the 
"Spindle"  a  success.  He  has  con- 
tributed and  had  published  184  pho- 
tographs in  the  "Spindle,"  besides 
contributing  many  others  which  we 
will  be  able  to  use  in  the  future. 

Homer  Bruillette  has  furnished 
us  with  60  photographs;  Adelbert 
Ramsey,  20  cartoons;  L.  d.  Lavallee, 
7  cartoons;  Rol)ert  Hargreaves,  4 
cartoons;  and  John  MinshuU,  3  car- 
toons. Others  ha\e  furnished  201 
]ihotographs  or  cartoons.  It  is  the 
combined  support  of  our  contributors 
that  makes  "Spindle"  what  it  is  to- 
dav. 
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The  Safet\-  Committee  and  the 
HosjMtal  have  both  been  \ery  much 
concerned  oxer  e>e  accidents  and 
possible  eye  accidents  in  the  shop. 
They  ha\e  preached  continually  the 
necessit\-  of  wearing  goggles  while 
grinding,  as  a  protection  to  one  of  our 
most  important  senses. 

We  hope  that  e\er\-  employee  of 
the  W'hitin  Machine  Works  has  not 


only  read  the  "Safety  First"  bulletin 
board  during  the  last  three  weeks,  but 
has  also  been  thinking  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  man  on  the 
fixer  job,  if  he  had  not  worn  the 
goggles  as  pictured  in  the  photograph 
above.  This  same  photograph  ap- 
peared on  all  our  safety  bulletin 
boards. 

The  piece  of  steel  which  cracked  the 
glass  on  these  special  safety  goggles 
had  sufficient  force  to  penetrate 
deep  into  the  c>e  ball,  even  though 
the  eyelid  had  been  closed  o\er  the 
eye  at  the  time;  but  glasses  were 
worn  b\-  a  man  who  beliexed  in 
"Safety  F"irst,"  and  the  special, 
strong  eyeglass  prevented  a  very 
serious  accident. 


A  \ery  interesting  talk  was'given 
by  Henr\-  Owen  at  the  foremen's 
meeting  W  ednesday,  December  1,  on 
the  water  supply  of  W'hilinsville.  Mr. 
Owen  explained  in  a  graphic  way  the 
complete  s\  stem  as  it  stands  and  gave 
specific  reasons  why  it  was  necessary 
to  economize  as  much  as  possible  on 
our  supph-  of  water. 

The  "Spindle"  editor  and  photog- 
rapher made  a  special  trip  to  each 
of  the  se\  en  reserxoirs  in  town  and,  as 
the  pictures  xvill  show,  were  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  our  largest  reservoirs. 
No.  5  and  Xo.  6,  have  xery  little 
water  in  them  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  true  exen  in  spile  of  the  faci 
that  the  last  two  xveeks  haxe  been 
especially  rainy.  W  here  there  should 
be  stored  360,000.000  gallons  of  xva- 
ter,  xve  doubt  if  there  is  1-16  of  that 
amount  in  these  two  reservoirs.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Oxven  xvill  be  found 
l)oth  instructixe  and  interesting  to 
all  of  us,  as  xxe  are  indeed  dependent 
upon  a  good  xvater  supply. 


Michael  J.  Cronin 


Our  Long  Service  Series 

Michael  J.  Cronin  has  seen  48  years 
of  service  in  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  Cork,  Ire.,  in  1872  and  on  June 
9  of  that  year  started  to  work  with 
us  as  a  painter. 

Mr.  John  C.  Whitin  was  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  outside  work 
in  those  days.  The  foreman  of 
the  paint  job,  Sylvester  Morse,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  the  grandfather  of 
our  photographer,  Robert  Metcalf, 
was    Mr.    Cronin's    first  boss. 

In  1872  Mr.  Cronin  forked  on 
the  interior  of  the  John/C.  Whitin 
house  and  the  next  year^  was  placed 
on  interior  work  in  the  Gustavus 
Taft  house.  He  also  nelped  work 
on  the  glass  work  in  the  greenhouse 
of  the  J.  C.  Whitin  estate,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  P.  Q.  West,  and  in 
1874  helped  put  the  first  coat  of 
paint  on  the  John  C.  Whitin  barn. 

Mr.  Cronin  informed  us  that  a 
man  named  Mr.  Stanley,  from  Provi- 
dence, was  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  John  C.  Whitin  home 
and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Snow,  the 
father  of  the  present  foreman  of  the 
Carpenter  Shop. 

In  1880  Mr.  Cronin  was  called  on 
to  help  out  in  the  glass  work  of 
the  greenhouses  in  Pine  Grove  Ceme-. 
tery,  at  which  time  he  worked  under 
John  Hubbard.  George  Farquar 
was  the  florist  of  the  greenhouses 
at  that  time  and  since  has  made  a 
name   for  himself   as  a  prominent 


florist  in  Boston.  Another  one  of 
the  outstanding  paint  jobs  handled 
by  Mr.  Cronin  was  the  interior 
finishing  of  Memorial  Hall. 

A  very  interesting  story  is  told 
by  Mr.  Cronin  about  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  who  visited  Whitinsville, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  source  of  interest  and  delight 
to  Mr.  Beecher  to  show  his  friends 
th  rough  the  old  schoolhouse,  which 
at  that  time  had  been  turned  into 
a  tenement  for  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works.  Mr.  Beecher  would  point 
out  the  exact  locations  of  the  desks, 
and  he  would  have  many  pleasant 
stories  to  tell  about  the  scholars 
and  the  school  when  he  was  in  charge. 

Like  most  of  the  old-timers,  Mr. 
Cronin  experienced  the  hard  times 
of  1875  in  Whitinsville,  and  also 
states  that  Mr.  John  C.  Whitin 
believed  in  finding  all  the  work 
possible  for  the  men  during  this 
period.  It  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Cronin  to  give  up  painting  and  take 
up  ice  cutting  on  the  pond  under 
Mr.  Sumner  L.  Snow. 

Sylvester  Morse  was  succeeded  by 
George  M.  Brown  as  foreman  of  the 
paint  job,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Cronin  in  1892. 

In  the  48  years  of  service  in  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works,  Mr.  Cronin 
has  either  painted  in  or  else  had 
charge  of  the  painting  in  practically 
every  house  in  town. 

His  home  on  Pine  Street  was 
the  old  Cyrus  Taft  house,  which 
used  to  be  situated  on  the  west 
corner  of  Hill  Street  and  Main 
Street.  This  house  was  moved  29 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Cronin  to  where 
it  now  stands.  Its  large  ells  were 
taken  off,  and  the  lumber  is  in  use 
in  several  of  the  buildings  around 
town  today.  The  house  itself  is 
over  150  years  old  and  has  the  old- 
fashioned  hinges,  or  butts,  on  its 
front  door  even  now.  The  original 
nails,  which  are  still  there,  are  made 
of  wrought  iron.  The  largest  hinges 
unfortunately  are  not  on  the  house 
today,  having  been  sent  to  Wellesley 
College  for  decorative  purposes  by 
Mrs.  Whitin. 

Another  story  of  the  old  days 
that  is  of  interest  to  us  relates  how 
Forest  Street  received  its  name. 
In    the    middle    '60's    Mr.  Whitin 
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brought  many  machines  from  the 
Holyoke  Machine  Works,  and  several 
of  the  employees  of  this  concern 
came  to  Whitinsville.  Houses  were 
built  in  which  many  of  them  were 
placed,  and,  taking  a  tip  from  the 
residents  of  Cork  Street,  they  named 
the  street  Holyoke  Street.  This 
rather  incensed  Mr.  Whitin.  who 
ordered  a  sign  made  at  once  and  had 
it  nailed  up  at  the  foot  of  the  street. 
The  sign  read,  "Forest  Street," 
and  since  then  it  has  been  known  as 
such. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Cronin  on 
his  service  record  of  48  years. 


Why  All  This  Safety 
Talk? 

The  Safety  movement,  to  be  efi"ec- 
tive,  must  be  kept  continually  before 
us,  as  is  the  case  with  advertising. 
You  cannot  place  one  advertisement 
and  forever  keep  the  name  of  the 
product  before  the  public;  neither 
will  one  "Safety  First"  forever  keep 
us  free  from  accident. 

The  need  for  intelligent,  co-opera- 
tive safety  work  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.  When  we  stop  to  con- 
sider that  10  percent  of  all  deaths  in 
the  United  States  are  due  to  acci- 
dents; that,  on  the  average,  every 
8  minutes  someone  meets  death  hy  an 
accident;  that  every  54  minutes  some- 
one is  killed  by  a  fall;  every  63 
minutes  someone  is  killed  by  a  rail- 
road accident;  every  73  minutes 
someone  is  fatally  burned ;  every  90 
minutes  someone  is  drowned;  and 
every  108  minutes  someone  is  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident,  we  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  all  our  past  effort 
should  have  been  redoubled  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  to  save  suft'ering 
and  avoid  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  each 
one  of  us  to  constantly  keep  before 
him  the  fact  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  safety;  but  further,  by 
always  being  on  the  alert  to  keep 
another  free  from  danger,  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  done  all  we  could 
to  carry  out  the  thought,  "Thou 
art  thy  brother's  keeper." — From 
the  Hammermill  Bond  employees'  pub- 
lication. 


The  first  photograph  above,  reading  from  left  to  right,  is  a  picture  of  the  pumping  station  below  reservoir  No.  4,  pumping  capacity  850  gallons  per  minute.  No.  3 
reservoir  is  housed  under  the  roof  in  No.  2  photo.  This  reservoir  is  located  in  the  woods  behind  the  estate  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Keeler.  No.  2  reservoir  has  practically 
the  same  appearance  and  is  located  near  Taylor  Springs  west  of  the  house  of  Josiah  Lasell,  2nd.  Photo  No.  3  shows  No.  4  reservoir  on  the  right  as  you  climb 
Breakneck  Hill.  Please  notice  the  next  two  pictures  of  No.  5  and  No.  6  reservoirs.  The  reservoirs  are  nearly  empty  in  spite  of  two  weeks  of  wet  weather.  This 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  reserve  water  supply  used  during  the  dry  spell  this  fall.    The  last  picture  shows  No.  7  reservoir,  the  latest  in  modem  design.  This 

reservoir  is  located  to  the  south  of  No.  4,  on  the  hill 


Whitinsville  Water 
System 

The  first  move  to  furnish  water 
to  the  village  of  Whitinsville,  of  any 
kind,  was  made  in  1868,  when  Mr. 
J.  C.  Whitin  conceived  the  idea  of 
building  a  reservoir  on  the  northeast- 
ern side  of  the  road  from  the  village  of 
Whitinsville  to  Northbridge  Center, 
on  a  piece  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
property  now  owned  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Lasell.  He  did  not  have  in  mind  a 
system  for  drinking  water,  but  plan- 
ned exclusively  for  fire  prevention  for 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  in  the 
valley  below. 

The  reservoir  is  made  of  brick, 
circular  in  form,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
18  feet  deep,  and  covered  by  a  wood- 
en roof  and  cupola.  This  roof  was 
shingled  and  the  reservoir  ventilated 
through  the  cupola.  It  had  a  capa- 
city of  one  million  gallons  of  water 
at  an  elevation  of  406  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  or  106  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  present  Whitin  Pond. 

There  was  no  provision  made  for 
collecting  drinking  water  from  the 
springs  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  whole  water  supply  was 
derived  through  pumps  placed  on 
the  lower  floor  of  the  No.  2  Shop  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  and  the 
water  drawn  from  the  trench  con- 
nected with  the  pond  and  forced 
through  a  12  inch  pipe  up  into  the 
reservoir. 

This  12  inch  pipe  connecting  the 
pump  to  the  reservoir  is  not  of  the 
modern  or  bell  and  spigot  type,  but 
is  made  of  a  spiral  cylindrical  tube 
of  sheet  iron  covered  inside  and  out 
with  one  inch  of  cement,  leaving  a 
bore  of  12  inches.  To  show  that  this 
construction  is  reliable  and  perma- 
nent, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
this  pipe  has  now  been  in  service  for 
practically  52  years  and  is  as  tight 
as  it  ever  was.  It  has  a  failing,  in 
that  it  is  a  hard  pipe  into  which  to 
connect  other  pipes,  which  has  per- 
haps discouraged  tampering  with  it. 

The  water  from  this  reservoir  was 
connected  to  fire  hydrants  throughout 
the  shop  yard.  These  hydrants  were 
of  that  early  type  in  use  before  the 
automatic  draining  hydrant  of  today 
had  been  invented.  In  other  words, 
the  water  came  above  ground  up  to 
the  nozzle  outlets,  so  was  apt  to 
freeze  in  winter  unless  the  hydrant 


No.  I  Reservoir,  Built  1868;  Capacity,  1,000,000  gallons 


was  covered  by  boxes  or  hoods  filled 
with  shavings  and  sawdust — in  spite 
of  this  precaution,  tradition  tells  us 
that  they  were  often  found  frozen  in 
time  of  need. 

The  old  residents  tell  us  that  Mr. 
John  C.  Whitin  made  the  statement 
that,  when  the  brick  reservoir  was 
finished,  he  had  a  reservoir  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  Whitinsville's 
needs  forever. 

The  No.  1  reservoir  gives  a  pres- 
sure of  50  pounds  at  the  basement- 
floor  level  of  the  shops  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  sprinkler  system 
from  1883  until  No.  7  reservoir  was 
finished  in  1920. 

The  first  reservoir  for  drinking 
water  was  built  in  the  year  1889 
in  the  fields  back  of  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Josiah  Lasell,  2nd,  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  capacity  of  225  thou- 
sand gallons  and  at  an  elevation 
of  386  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
reservoir  was  connected  by  pipes 
through  the  lawn  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Whitin  down  High  Street  and  was 
used  for  furnishing  water  for  domes- 
tic use  in  the  tenements  for  the  plant, 
all  of  which  at  that  time  were  located 
in  that  immediate  neighborhood.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  used  for 
the  houses  on  the  hill,  as  the  elevation 
was  not  sufficient.  The  water  comes 
from  springs  located  to  the  north  and 
east  and  has  a  reputation  of  being  very 
good  drinking  water. 

Extra  demands  for  water  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  build  reservoir 
No.  3  in  1891,  which  is  located  in  the 
rear  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Keeler  and  has  a  capacity  of  301 
thousand  gallons  at  an  elevation  of 
453  feet,  or  153  feet  above  the  Whitin 
Pond.  This  rectangular  reservoir 
collects  water  from  the  brook  and 


springs  to  the  north  and  is  sometimes 
helped  out  by  pumping  water  from 
a  well,  550  feet  deep,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  although  the 
well  furnishes  but  a  small  amount 
of  the  water.  The  elevation  of  this 
reservoir  made  it  possible  to  furnish 
some  of  the  houses  on  the  higher 
elevations,  but  never  with  a  very 
satisfactory  head.  The  water  is 
piped  down  Hill  Street  and  connects 
into  the  village  system  at  the  inter- 
section of  Chestnut  Street. 

These  two  reservoirs.  No.  2  and  No. 
3,  took  up  all  of  the  available  spring 
and  well  water  within  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  and  made  it  necessary  that 
other  sections  be  looked  for  to  supply 
the  larger  and  still  increasing  demands 
of  the  village. 

Cook  Allen  Brook,  a  small  stream 
coming  from  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
Purgatory  in  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
had  always  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing clear  water,  and  a  dam  was  there- 
fore erected  at  the  foot  of  Breakneck 
Hill.  This  reservoir  has  an  elevation 
of  394  feet,  a  flowage  of  10  acres,  a 
capacity  of  80  million  gallons,  and  was 
finished  in  the  year  1903.  It  is  some 
three  miles  away  from  the  village,  and 
the  long  pipes  reduced  the  pressure  so 
that  the  village  service  only  showed 
about  35  pounds  pressure,  all  on 
account  of  friction  losses.  To  remedy 
this  a  dual  system  of  piping  was  put 
in,  starting  at  the  Brick  School  House, 
helping  out  the  old  8  inch  pipe 
through  the  ponds  by  the  use  of 
12  inch,  14  inch,  and  10  inch  pipes, 
circling  the  Meadow  Pond  through 
the  Burden  District  and  coming  into 
Whitinsville  through  Chestnut  Street 
and  down  Grove  Street  into  the  Main 
Street  service  line.  While  this  helped, 
it  did  not  cure  the  trouble. 

Continued  on  page  17.  column  2 
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Spinning  Job 

The  spinning  job  is  one  of  the 
older  departments  in  the  shop  and 
produces  various  kinds  of  lathe  work, 
drilling,  and  assembly  work  for  spin- 
ning frames,  quillers,  twisters,  woolen 
frames,  and  jack  spool  frames. 

It  certainly  has  as  large  a  variety  of 
work,  including  repairs,  as  any  de- 
partment in  the  shop. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  history 
before  the  early  sixties;  but  from 
that  time  until  1876  George  Bathrick 
was  foreman,  and  his  son  Dwight  was 
assistant  foreman.  After  Mr.  Bath- 
rick's  death  his  son  succeeded  him; 
but  in  1878  L.  L.  Remington  was  put 
in  charge,  and  in  1879  L.  L.  Reming- 
ton and  Emory  Burbank  ran  the 
department  together.  In  1892  Mr. 
Burbank  was  transferred  to  fill  the 
position  as  foreman  of  the  loom  job. 


Elmer  S.  Blanchard 


The  department  in  1892  was  located 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old 
No.  1  Shop,  where  Hanny's  job  is 
now,  and  did  not  take  up  very  much 
floor  space,  as  there  were  nine  other 
jobs  on  the  same  side  of  the  room — 
namely,  George  Carr's  job,  Hanny's 
job,  Clark's  paint  bench,  Blair's  plan- 
er job,  Cahill's  doffer  job,  Ellis's  ring 
job,  Cleveland's  spooler  job,  Smith's 
bo.x  job,  and  Graves's  picker  job. 

There  was  only  one  upright  drill 
in  this  room,  and  you  can  judge 
it  was  a  very  much  used  machine. 
One  had  to  watch  his  chance,  if  he 
wanted  to  use  the  drill.  Most  of 
the  drilling  in  those  days  was  done  on 
speed  lathes  and  traverse  drills. 

With  few  exceptions  the  lathes  on 
the  spinning  job  were  the  old  Whitin 
lathes,  and  anyone  who  e\'er  operated 
one  of  those  machines  can  tell  \()u 
all  about  the  feed  and  how  he  got 
his  fingers  caught  in  the  gears.  No 
matter  how  much  a  beginner  was 
warned,  he  was  sure  to  lind  out  how  it 
worked.  I'sualh',  he  would  ha\e  one 
less  finger  nail  to  manicure  for  a  while. 

In  1900  this  job  was  moved  into  No. 
1  Shop  cast  addition,  where  Britton's 
job  is  now.  All  but  the  Wiiitin  lathes 
were  put  into  scrap  iron  and  replaced 
by  ni'w  hithes. 

In  1905  the  department  was  nu)\ed 
to  its  present  location  on  the  top 
rioor  of  No.  1  Shop,  and  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
room. 

E.  S.  Blanchard,  foreman  of  the 
spinning  job,  started  to  work  in  the 
shop  August  27,  1889,  on  the  spindle 
job,  for  Henry  W()odmanc>  ,  where  he 
worked  eight  months.    He  was  then 


transferred  to  the  picker  job  under  B. 
R.  Graves,  where  he  worked  on  pick- 
ers and  doublers.  It  was  during  the 
15  months  Mr.  Blanchard  worked 
with  Mr.  Graves  that  the  last  old 
Whitin  pickers  were  built.  He  was 
then  sent  to  the  spooler  job  under 
Charles  Cle\  eland,  where  he  worked 
about  six  months,  and  in  February, 
1892.  at  the  time  Mr.  Burbank  went 
to  the  loom  job,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  foreman  for  L.  L.  Reming- 
ton. In  1907  Mr.  Remington  re- 
signed, and  Mr.  Blanchard  was  pro- 
moted to  foreman. 

Eighteen  of  the  men  on  the  spin- 
ning job  have  worked  in  the  shop  20 
years  or  over.  Of  this  number, 
eleven  have  been  with  us  30  or  more 
years;  five,  40  or  more;  and  one, 
52  years  and  6  months — a  record 
that  speaks  for  itself. 


L  L.  Remington 


The  personnel  of  the  job  is  as 
follows : 


In  Shop 

On  Job 
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James  Rankin 
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John  V.  Rankin 

47 
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Thomas  Fox 

47 

Samuel  St.  Andre 

41 

5 

41 

u 

Frank  Bassett 

40 

7  J. 

0 

Edward  L.  Brown 

36 

1  C 

I  o 

0 

Thomas  F.  Gorman 

35 

1  c 

I  J 

Robert  Shirley 

34 

8 
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1 

1 

1  n 

E.  S.  Blanchard 

3 1 

7S 

Q 

O 

George  Giguere 

30 

3 

?n 

2 
O 

B.  F.  Devlin 

78 

Zo 

W.  J.  Walker 

29 

3 

1  2 

I  -J 

A 
U 

\V.  J.  Welsh 

29 

7-1 

U 

Richard  Hyland 

28 

22 

9 

J.  G.  Montgomery 

22 

2  "> 

John  Morrow 

2 1 

15 

u 

Adolf.  Rov 

20 

9 

7() 

Wm.  McCiurg 

20 

3 

1  ft 

7 

John  O'Neil 

18 

4 

1 7 

A, 

John  Dufries 

9 

9 

J 

Harold  Kane 

9 

9 

\ 

fi 
o 

Octave  White 

9 

2 

9 

2 

Dick  Philebosian 

9 

1.^ 

Victor  St.  -Andre 

4 

5 

4 

W.  J.  St.  Jean 

4 

4 

4 

John  Lash 

4 

2 

F.  L.  Buma 

4 

Q 

Willis  Favreau 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Thomas  O'Neil 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Frank  Drew 

2 

11 

2 

11 

Sake  Buma 

2 

9 

9 

Iga  Baker 

2 

8 

1 

11 

Arthur  Layton 

6 

1 

6 

Wm.  J.  Godbout 

6 

8 

Herman  St.  .Andre 

4 

1 

4 

Ale.xander  McKee 

1 

8 

Peter  Heerdt 

2 

1 

2 

Andrew  McKaig 

10 

10 

Romeo  Thibeault 

8 

2 

Frank  Steele 

7 

7 

William  Pouliot 

4 

4 

How  To  Keep  Well 

Issued  with  the  Authority  of  loo  Hygiene  Experts 

Care  of  the  Skin  and  Scalp 
Did  you  ever  think  of  your  skin 
as  a  blanket?  Blanket  is  a  warm 
word  for  covering,  suitable  to  use 
in  the  first  month  of  winter.  This 
covering  of  flesh  and  bone  deserves 


Spinning  Job  in  1895 

Those  working  on  Spinning  Job  today  are  ist  row:  No.  i,  Samuel  St.  Andre;  No.  3,  James  Rankin;  No.  7, 
Elmer  Blanchard.  2nd  row,  No.  7,  John  Rankin;  No.  8,  Thomas  Fox.  3rd  row,  No.  8,  George  Giguere.  In  the 
shop,  1st  row.  No.  2,  Alonzo  Sill,  2-22;  No.  5,  Herbert  Rankin,  2-14;  No.  8,  Thomas  Brooks,  1-2.  2nd  row.  No.  i, 
Thomas  Garner,  1-3 ;  No.  4,  John  Ball,  2-2.  3rd  row.  No.  3,  Henry  Graves,  2-14.  4th  row.  No.  2,  John  Mahoney, 
6-1. 


Emory  Burbank 


the  best  of  care,  and  anyone  can 
have  a  good  complexion  if  he  has 
good  digestion  and  takes  care  to 
be  clean. 

Be  afraid  of  "skin  foods." 

Don't  be  afraid  of  soap. 

"Skin  foods"  are  worthless,  if 
not  harmful,  as  the  skin  is  not  fed 
through  the  cuticle  cells.  Wash 
your  face  with  good,  pure  soap  in 
warm  water,  with  a  cold  rinse  and  a 
vigorous  rubbing  afterwards.  Daily 
baths  are  necessary  for  real  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  final  spraying  in  cold 
water  trains  the  skin  to  resist  cold 
air  and  helps  keep  you  from  taking 
cold. 

If  your  skin  is  chapped,  use  a 
little  glycerine  mixed  with  rose- 
water. 

Pimples  showing  pus  should  be 
pricked  with  a  needle  sterilized  in 
iodine  or  the  flame  of  a  match.  Bath- 
ing with  boric  acid  solution  with  hot 
cloths  afterwards  is  good.  Black- 
heads are  lifeless  "plugs"  and  may 
be  removed  with  a  Comedo  extractor 
similar  to  a  watch  key.  Yeast,  one 
to  three  cakes  daily,  each  dissolved 
in  half  a  glass  of  water,  is  sometimes 
effective  in  getting  rid  of  pimples. 

If  you  w^ant  a  good,  clear  skin, 
don't  eat  too  many  chocolates,  griddle 
cakes  or  pastry. 

Setting-up  exercises  or  skating  are 
better  for  the  skin  than  cold  creams. 
The  skin  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  heat 
regulator.  Let  your  skin  breathe. 
Air  baths  are  useful  even  in  winter. 


The  scalp  is  part  of  the  skin  and 
should  be  kept  clean.  Shampooing 
once  a  week  ought  to  keep  the  hair 
clean.  Tar  or  sulphur  soap  is  good 
for  dandruff.  Be  sure  to  rinse  the 
hair  thoroughly  of  soap  and  get  it 
absolutely  dry  with  hot  towels  or 
hot  air. 

Do  not  permit  your  hair  to  be 
singed.  It  is  a  useless  measure  for  a 
dead  tissue. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  was 
turned  down  for  a  job  because  of 
the  bad  condition  of  his  skin  and 
hair.  The  necessity  of  care  is  just 
as  great  for  men  as  women. 

A  word  to  women:  Some  old- 
fashioned  men — employers  and  hus- 
bands— still  prefer  natural  roses  to 
rouge,  and  natural  roses  can  be 
made  to  grow  on  any  cheek  if  the 
gardener  is  faithful  to  follow  sound 
advice! — Life  Extension  Institute. 


75%  of  the  difference  between  last 
year's  average  and  100  has  been  gi\  en 
as  a  handicap  this  year  in  the  Ofifice 
League  with  the  following  results.  No 
one  was  allowed  more  than  15  pins 
handicap. 

InDIVIDU.\L    -A.VER.lGES    (WlTH  H-\NDICAPS) 


Tohnston, Harold  101.2 

Boutiette 

97.1 

Montgomerv 

101.1 

Crawford,  W. 

97.1 

Driscoll 

100.8 

Whipple 

96.6 

Lasell 

100.5 

Minshull 

96.6 

Alden 

100.5 

Crawford,  H. 

96.4 

McGoey 

100.2 

Wild 

95.  S 

Parks 

99.2 

Ferry 

95.5 

Broad  hurst 

99.0 

Wiln'iot 

95.5 

Bullock 

08.8 

Lincoln 

95.0 

Greenwood 

98.0 

Noble 

94.4 

Nelson 

98.0 

Carpenter 

94.2 

Brennan 

97.8 

Ball 

94.0 

Johnston,  Henry 

97.5 

Duggan 

93.0 

Noyes 

97.5 

Larkin 

92.3 

Scott 

97.1 

FolcN' 

90.0 
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YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL. 


WHERE  WE  PA«T  Company! 
MONT&OMERY  IS  ON  THE 
FlBIN&LlNE.  HOORAY.'Mi^ 

Fa^t  one  has  ST«oeitooR 

rRlENo'N£jiANDOr*LY 
ONE  OF  US  IS  G-0IN6DOWN. 

(goopBor  NAIL.YOO' 

&0T  THE 


KEEP  UP  VOoRCOyRA&t 
FELLe«'5,TH>\T  LITTIE 

'HOrlP'  UP  THE  ALiEr 
HAS  CURVED  TH6BALL 

OFF  A&Al  N 

THAt'5  only  two 


[60MERVIS  SORE 
[he's  HITTHE  NAILOW  I 
[THE  HEAD  A6AIN-Ai<D 
HE  i%  DU6  FORONE  MoRf 

IPIN.  A  THRffBox 
LOOKS  BAD  FOR  . 


OLDTOP,  JJONT  HORT  OS.- 
(tOooni&htIdown  60ES 
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NiNEOFus  First  shot 

WHATCHER  KNOW 


HERE  1  AM  ALL  PY 
MY  LONESOME-SEE 
HAT  FEUOW  FERRYSMMf 
[that  other  6ALL  WAS  A 

Ilucky  shot  he'll  never 

nrnE-OHMOflMA-HE 
IIP  AND  Down  I  &o  while 

^ECHAIKS  UP  A  SPARE. 


OH  WEIL! 
You  NEVER 
CAN  TELL 

i) 


Shop  League 

TOTAL  pinfall  of  1,400 
has  yet  to  be  reached  by 
the  Shop  League.  The 
Spindles  tried  hard  to 
reach  that  objective  and 
came  within  five  pins  of  doing  the  trick 
on  Monday  evening,  November  29. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November  the 
Spinning  met  the  Patterns,  which 
proved  disastrous  to  them,  losing 
three  out  of  four  points,  the  first 
points  they  had  dropped  this  season. 
The  Patterns  rolled  a  steady  match, 
taking  the  first  string  by  three  pins, 
lost  the  second  by  seven  pins,  and 
captured  the  third  by  fifteen.  Houri- 
han,  a  last  year's  Foundry  bowler, 
joined  the  Patterns  and  upset  the 
dope,  leaving  an  average  of  92.3 
for  his  second  match  of  the  season, 
a  jump  of  nearly  thirty  pins  over  the 
three  strings  of  the  match  previous. 

The  Card  job  left  the  Foundry 
with  a  goose  egg  on  the  same  even- 
ing, with  averages  of  90.7,  95,  94, 
and  90.7  for  four  of  their  men.  The 
Foundry  had  three  good  averages 
for  the  evening  in  McCarthy's  9L 
McGuinness's  95,  and  B.  Connor's 
90.7,  but  an  off  night  for  Dorsey  and 
McLeod  with  78  and  86.3  lost  the 
match. 

The  Pickers  lost  three  points  to 
the  Spindles  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  match  had  few  outstand- 
ing features  except  the  steady  bowl- 
ing of  Marien,  who  rolled  three 
strings  of  95,  95,  and  97. 

The  Patterns  rolled  the  Foundry 
on  the  evening  of  November  22. 
No  match  was  scheduled  for  this 
Monday,  but  a  double-header  on 
December  8  was  avoided  in  this  way. 
The  Patterns  continued  their  winning 


streak  by  taking  three  of  the  points. 
F.  Brown,  of  the  Patterns,  started 
off  with  101  and  93,  but  dropped  to 
71  on  his  third  string.  Veau,  of  the 
Foundry,  cleaned  up  the  highest 
string  and  pinfall  for  the  evening. 

On  the  night  before  Thanksgiving, 
the  Card  job  rolled  off  a  match 
with  the  Spinning  job  to  avoid  a 
double-header  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber 29.  The  two  teams  broke  even 
for  the  evening,  the  Spinning  job 
winning  out  by  five  pins  on  the  total 
pinfall.  The  Cards  won  the  first 
string  by  three  pins,  the  second  In- 
one  pin,  and  lost  the  last  string  by 
nine  pins.  It  was  an  evening  of  high 
individual  strings.  Flynn  rolled  one 
of  111,  and  Plantc  107  for  the 
Cards,  while  Kane  knocked  down  109 
and  Donovan  102  and  115  for  the 
Spinning  job.  Donovan's  average 
for  three  strings  was  103.  Flynn's 
individual  string  of  111  and  individual 
average  of  98.7  will  not  show  this 
month  in  the  a\erages  for  the  shoj), 
as  this  was  his  first  match. 

On  Monday,  November  29,  the 
Spindle  job  blanked  the  Patterns, 
taking  all  four  points.  The  total 
pinfall  for  the  Spindle  job  was 
1,395,  the  highest  \et  rolled  In-  an\ 
team  either  this  season  or  last  season. 
Farley's  average  for  the  evening  was 
88.8;  Turcotte's,  92;  McFarland's 
89.3;  Donovan's,  90.3;  and  Marien's, 
104.7.  Turcotte,  for  the  Spindles, 
rolled  an  indi\iciual  string  of  116, 
and  for  the  same  team  Marien  rolled 
108  and  115.  Thompson,  for  the 
Patterns,  rolled  two  strings  of  101 
and  100. 

On  the  same  e\-ening  the  Card 
job  also  took  four  points  awa>-  from 
the  Picker  job.  The  good  rolling 
of  Finney  and  Roche  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  evening. 


Wednesday  evening,  December  1, 
the  Foundry  lost  three  points  to  the 
Spinning  job.  Bisson,  of  the  Spinning 
job,  rolled  an  average  of  97.3,  with 
strings  of  104  and  115.  Connors 
started  the  match  for  the  Foundry 
and  rolled  111,  giving  way  to  Dorsey. 

The  Card  job  split  even  with  the 
Spindle  job  on  Monday  night,  De- 
cember 6.  The  second  string  lost 
the  match  for  the  Card  job,  when  it 
dropped  66  pins  to  the  Spindles. 
Finney  rolled  a  string  of  109  for 
the  Card  jol)  and  Donovan  106 
for  the  Spindles.  The  high  average 
for  the  evening  was  97.3,  rolled  by 
Marien,  of  the  Spindle  job. 

On  No.  3  and  No.  4  alleys  the  same 
evening  the  Spinning  job  won  four 
points  from  the  Picker  job,  winning 
the  match  by  102  pins.  The  Spinning 
job  had  three  indi\-idual  strings  over 
100,  Donovan  getting  105.  Kane 
106,  and  Bisson  110. 

The  Pattern  job  took  three  points 
awa\-  from  the  FoundrN-  on  Wednes- 
da\-  night,  December  8.  The  Pat- 
terns won  the  first  string  by  53 
pins,  lost  the  second  by  39,  and  won 
the  third  In-  16.  McLeod,  of  the 
Foundry,  rolled  107  for  his  second 
string,  and  Hourihan  started  the 
e\ening  with  102.  The  three-string 
axerages  for  the  evening  were  not 
high,  Hourihan  standing  the  highest 
with  90.1. 

Individual  .Aver.\c.es 
Week  Ending  December  10 


Marien 

98.1 

Hourihan 

86.7 

l)ona\-an,  F. 

95.0 

Brown,  F. 

85.9 

Bisson 

94.0 

McGuinness 

85.3 

Plante 

93.0 

\'eau 

85.0 

Willard 

90.9 

Grady 

85.0 

McCarthy 

90.4 

McGowan 

84.5 

Roche 

90.1 

Farle\- 

84.0 

Brown,  J. 

89.8 

Peltier 

83.4 

Melia 

89.8 

Stevens 

83.3 

l)ona\an,  L. 

89.7 

l.einoine 

83.3 

Kane 

89.5 

Anderson 

83.0 

Connors,  B. 

88.9 

Saragian 

81.2 

t^onnors,  P. 

8S.6 

Mulligan 

81.2 

I'urcotte 

88.3 

McLeod 

80.9 

Thompson 

88.2 

O'Brien 

80.7 

McFarland 

87.2 

OXeil 

80.0 

Wood 

^7.1 

Dorse  V 

79.6 

Finney 

87.0 

Walsh 

78.8 

League  Standing 
December  10 


WON  LOST 

p.  c. 

opindles 

1  f\  X 
iO 

.oUU 

Cards 

1  1  7 

.  /  Uo 

Spinning 

14  6 

.700 

Patterns 

9  11 

.450 

Foundry 

3  13 

.188 

Pickers 

1  15 

.063 

High 

Individual  Strings 

Roche 

125  Donovan 

115 

Plante 

119    Connors,  B. 

111 

Turcotte 

116  Finney 

109 

Bisson 

115  Kane 

109 

Marien 

115  McCarthy 

107 

High  Three  Individual  Strings 

December  10 

Marien 

314  Donovan 

309 

Plante 

311  Roche 

304 

Office  League 

From  November  16  to  December 
9,  in  six  matches,  the  Office  League 
has  been  marked  by  exceptionally 
good  bowling.  Thirty-one  strings, 
each  totaling  100  or  over,  have  been 
rolled.  Those  who  appear  in  the 
100  column  are  Bullock  (3  times), 
Driscoll  (4),  Lasell  (4),  Alden  (1), 
Harold  Johnston  (2),  Noble  (1), 
Broadhurst  (5),  Henry  Johnston  (1), 
Montgomery  (4),  Ferry  (1),  Larkin 
(1),  Helland  (1),  Minshull  (1),  Bou- 
tiette  (1),  W.  Crawford  (1). 

Tuesday  night,  November  16,  No. 
2  Office  met  the  Main  Office  and 
dropped  six  points  out  of  seven.  The 
third  string  stood  528  to  527  in 
favor  of  the  Main  Office.  E.  S. 
Alden,  Jr.,  in  his  second  string 
chalked  up  116  pins.  G.  B.  Hamblin 
and  George  Wilmot  finished  the  last 
string  98  to  96  in  favor  of  Wilmot, 
and  a  total  of  three  pins  to  Wilmot's 
credit. 

On  Thursday  of  the  same  evening 
the  Drafting  Room  defeated  the 
Repair  Department  by  seven  pins, 
taking  four  out  of  the  seven  points. 
The  Repairs  took  the  first  three 
strings,  the  first  by  3  pins,  the  second 
by  24,  and  the  third  by  6,  and  lost 
the  last  two  by  37  and  3. 

No.  2  Office  bowled  its  best  match 
in  two  seasons  against  the  Drafting 
Room,  November  30,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  would  have 
cleaned  up,  but  2,674  for  a  total 
pinfall  was  too  much  for  the  No.  2 
Office  by  11  pins;  2,663,  or  a  team 
average  of  88.8,  is  good  bowling, 
and  to  lose  five  points  on  that  exhibi- 
tion is  hard  luck. 


The  Drafting  Room  took  away  the 
second  and  fifth  strings  by  four 
pins  each.  Ferry  came  back  strong 
after  a  bad  start  this  season  and 
registered  a  93.4  average  for  the 
evening. 

The  Main  Office  won  five  points 
from  the  Repair  Department  on 
Wednesday  night,  December  2.  The 
evening  was  featured  by  the  good 
bowling  of  Joseph  Lasell  and  George 
Broadhurst.  Alden  went  into  a 
slump  after  his  remarkable  pace  of 
the  season.  Lasell  rolled  his  best 
match,  scoring  94,  116,  108,  81, 
and  99  for  an  average  of  99.6.  The 
fourth  string  was  the  stumbling 
block  for  Broadhurst  as  well  as 
Lasell.  His  totals  were  104,  101, 
109,  84,  and  92,  and  an  average  of  98. 

Tuesday  night,  December  7,  Mont- 
gomery came  back  into  his  normal 
stride  after  a  match  of  poor  bowling. 
As  we  reported  last  month,  anything 
below  100  is  poor  bowling  for  Mont- 
gomery. His  average  for  the  evening 
was  101.4.  The  strings  were  90, 
99,  98,  108,  and  112. 

The  Drafting  Room,  however,  went 
into  a  slump  in  spite  of  Montgomery's 
good  bowling,  and  the  Main  Office 
took  five  of  the  seven  points.  We 
are  surprised  to  see  Foley,  of  the 
Main  Office,  hitting  them  poorly  so 
far  this  year,  but  expect  a  comeback 
later. 

No.  2  Office,  not  rolling  as  well 
as  they  did  against  the  Drafting 
Room  when  they  lost  five  points, 
cleaned  up  five  points  from  the 
Repair  Department  on  Wednesday 
night,  December  9.  William  Craw- 
ford, of  the  Repairs,  showed  a  flash 
of  real  form,  but  slipped  in  the  last 
two  strings  after  registering  102. 
Driscoll,  Bullock,  and  Broadhurst 
rolled  their  usual  good  average. 
Driscoll  was  a  bit  off  in  his  second, 
third,  and  fourth  strings,  but  the  103 
and  99  of  the  first  and  fifth  saved 
his  standing. 

The  season  should  prove  interest- 
ing, with  but  two  points  between  the 
leaders,  and  the  other  two  teams  in 
the  running  ready  to  upset  the 
standing  at  any  time. 


League  Standing 


Main  Office 
Drafting  Room 
Repair  Department 
No.  2  Office 


won 
23 
21 
16 
10 


Individual  Averages 
Montgomery        99.7  Scott 


Broadhurst  94.5 
Driscoll  92.8 
Johnston,  Harold  92.8 


McGoey 
Lincoln 
Crawford,  H. 


LOST 

12 
14 
19 
25 


85.6 
85.6 
8i.8 
84.8 


Lasell 

90.3 

Xclson 

XJ.  -I 

O-f .  -f 

Johnston,  Henry  90.2 

U  L ICL  LL 

0-4-.  ] 

Bullock 

89.5 

Crawford,  \\ . 

W  ^  f  1 

Minshull 

88.7 

Wilmot 

83.3 

Parks 

87.6 

Hamblin 

83.6 

C  keen  wood 

86.8 

Brennan 

82.8 

Lamb 

86.7 

Whipple 

81.6 

1"*  erry 

86.2 

Foley 

81.4 

Noyes 

86.0 

Duggan 

79.6 

Wild 

85.8 

Carpenter 

70  9 

Alden 

85.7 

Ball 

79.0 

Noble 

85.7 

Larkin 

77.3 

High 

Individual  Strings 

Montgomery 

118 

Alden 

116 

Broadhurst 

117 

Boutiette 

113 

Lasell 

116 

High  Individual  Five  Strings 

Montgomery 

528 

Johnston,  Harold  486 

Lasell 

498 

Driscoll 

481 

Broadhurst 

490 

Attendance  in  the  Shop  for  Month 
of  November 


P.  c. 

St'd'g 

Sfd'g 

Job 

Foreman 

Last  Mo. 

This  iM 

2-19 

A.  M.  Smith 

99.1 

50 

1 

1-  2 

W.  G.  Blair 

98.8 

1 

2 

2-20 

W.  E.  Harris 

98.79 

35 

3 

2-17 

P.  C.  Houghton 

98.3 

28 

4 

2-  8 

W.  Courtney 

98.1 

14 

5 

2-  1 

H.  E.  Keeler 

97.3 

37 

6 

3-  4 

W.  E.  Booth 

97.2 

21 

7 

1-12 

E.  C.  Smith 

96.9 

7 

8 

1-  5 

E.  H.  Hanny 

96.8 

9 

9 

2-  6 

A.  R.  Fletcher 

96.8 

13 

10 

2-  9 

Fred  Clough 

96.8 

44 

11 

3-  2 

A.  M.  Meader 

96.8 

8 

12 

1-11 

F.  E.  Bates 

96.7 

20 

13 

2-  2 

Robt.  Deane 

96.7 

4 

14 

1-  8 

W.  O.  Halpin 

96.6 

56 

15 

1-23 

H.  B.  Stuart 

96.5 

5 

16 

3-  7 

S.  W.  White 

96.5 

49 

17 

3-  9 

Levi  Rasco 

96.3 

6 

18 

1-  3 

W.  S.  Bragg 

96.0 

24 

19 

1-20 

W.  J.  Johnston 

96.0 

2 

20 

1-  6 

Sidnev  Schat 

95.9 

32 

21 

1-17 

E.  S.  Blanchard 

95.8 

40 

22 

1-19 

L.  J.  Ramsey 

95.5 

33 

23 

2-  5 

Geo.  L.  Gill 

95.1 

10 

24 

2-10 

Jas.  Bryant 

95.0 

51 

25 

3-  8 

Fred  Matthewman 

95.0 

54 

26 

1-14 

J.  J.  Kelliher 

94.9 

52 

27 

3-  1 

C.  S.  Snow 

94.8 

29 

28 

2-  4 

W.  F.  Hews 

94.7 

12 

29 

1-13 

J.  A.  Welch 

94.6 

15 

30 

5-  1 

C.  T.  Burlin 

94.5 

16 

31 

0-  1 

M.  J.  Cronin 

94.4 

27 

32 

1-24 

J.  A.  Parsons 

94.2 

26 

33 

2-  7 

J.  W.  Dale 

94.2 

18 

34 

3-  6 

A.  R.  Birchall 

94.1 

25 

35 

4-  1 

A.  C.  Ball 

93.9 

58 

36 

1-15 

C.  M.  Stuart 

93.8 

46 

37 

1-22 

W.  J.  Foster 

93.7 

17 

38 

1-  7 

G.  F.  Hanna 

93.6 

22 

39 

2-11 

Geo.  Wilmot 

93.5 

36 

40 

2-15 

J.  B.  Glashower 

93.5 

30 

41 

1-25 

F.  J.  McGowan 

93.0 

38 

42 

2-18 

E.  C.  Heath 

93.2 

34 

43 

2-22 

J.  F.  Marshall 

92.9 

48 

44 

1-16 

J.  A.  Wood 

92.9 

53 

45 

1-  4 

Robt.  Britton 

92.6 

31 

46 

1-10 

Elmer  Hilt 

92.5 

11 

47 

1-  1 

B.  R.  Sweet 

91.9 

47 

48 

1-  9 

W.  O.  Halpin 

91.9 

56 

49 

2-21 

I.  E.  Peck 

91.6 

58 

50 

6-  3 

C.  T.  Moffett 

91.56 

39 

51 

6-  2 

A.  J.  Brown 

91.4 

19 

52 

1-18 

John  Spencer 

91.1 

55 

53 

6-  1 

W.  H.  Amith 

90.6 

43 

54 

6-  0 

R.  A.  Henson 

90.5 

60 

55 

0-  3 

W.  E.  Burnap 

88.5 

41 

56 

2-16 

E.  P.  Barnes 

87.4 

45 

57 

2-14 

B.  R.  Graves 

84.9 

42 

58 

1-21 

L.  T.  Barnes 

84.2 

59 

1-26 

J.  A.  Hall 

80.9 

59 

60 

12 


Bolster  Job 


N  the  year  1868,  when 
the  spindle  job  was 
originated  under  the  su- 
pervision of  H.  F.Wood- 
niancy,  another  depart- 
ment was  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  spindle. 

This  department  was  called  the 
bolster  job;  and  Oscar  F.  Taft,  who 
was  closely  connected  with  Mr.  Wood- 
mancy  in  the  manufacture  of  spindles 
and  bolsters,  was  placed  in  charge. 

Mr.  Taft  made  the  bolsters  and 
steps  for  all  the  double-rail  spindles 
both  common  and  Sawyer,  until 
they  were  superseded  by  a  single- 
rail  spindle  in  1882,  called  the  Whitin 
gravity. 

In  1892  Mr.  Woodmancy  patented 
a  new-stvle  l)olster  case,  the  Wood- 


A.  M.  Smith 


mancy  patent  doffer  guard  or  latch, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  o\cr 
the  old-style  case.  Since  this  im- 
provement was  placed  on  the  market, 
there  have  been  many  imitations, 
until  the  present  pressed-steel  cap 
was  designed,  which  is  the  best  yet 
produced. 

The  bolster  job  was  started  with 
a  few  machines  scattered  about  the 
room  which  is  now  occupied  b\-  the 
tool  job  and  chuck  job.  In  1885 
the  machines  were  all  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  room  now  (li\ided 
between  the  Employment  Depart- 
ment and  the  Shop  Hospital. 

This  room  was  used  until  more 
floor  space  was  required  1)\  the 
increasing  demand  for  bolsters. 
When  the  new  Freight  House  was 
built  in  1908,  the  job  was  moved  into 
the  second  floor,  which  jiosition  it 
occupied  until  1917,  when  it  was 
again  extended  into  its  present 
(juarters. 

Mr.  Oscar  F.  Taft  held  the  position 
as  foreman  until  1907,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  At  this  time  Alfred  M. 
Smith  was  made  foreman,  which 
position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  ser\ ing  his  ap- 
prenticeship under  Messrs.  Howard 
Burbank,  Fred  Houghton,  and  .Mbert 
Whipple,  l)ecame  associated  with 
Mr.  Taft  as  assistant  in  1891  and 
has  seen  many  changes  made  in  the 
line  of  bolsters  and  cases  used  on 
spinning,  twisters,  spoolers,  quillers, 
and  reels,  and  also  in  the  method  of 
manufacture. 

The  \ariet\-  has  increased  from 
half  a  dozen  different  sizes  to  the 
present  total  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fift>-,  with  a  yearh-  output  of 
approximately  a  million  l)olsters. 

The  personnel  of  the  bolster  job 
is  as  follows: 


In 

Shop 

Ox  Job 

VRS.   MOS.  VRS. 

MOS 

James  Ward* 

61 

2 

36 

10 

John  Marshall 

36 

8 

36 

8 

A.  M.  Smith 

33 

8 

33 

8 

Wm.  H.  Smith 

30 

10 

30 

10 

Wm.  Malley 

2Q 

6 

29 

6 

James  Forsyth 

27 

5 

27 

5 

William  Pierson 

24 

5 

Henry  Dalton 

23 

8 

23 

8 

Dennis  Siilli\  an 

19 

9 

19 

9 

Michael  Riley 

19 

3 

19 

o 

Jeremiah  Sullivan 

17 

1 

3 

5 

Louis  Lancour 

16 

6 

16 

6 

Joseph  Lancour 

16 

4 

16 

4 

John  Wasiuk 

16 

4 

16 

4 

-Abraham  Lighthown 

15 

6 

11 

6 

William  C.  Dalton 

15 

2 

15 

2 

Louis  Bergeron 

14 

14 

Fred  Ballard 

14 

I) 

14 

0 

Harr\-  Wallace 

s 

3 

8 

3 

Thomas  I'ark 

6 

7 

6 

7 

Timoth\-  Skerr\- 

6 

7 

6 

7 

John  O'Connell 

6 

4 

9 

Fred  Tattersall 

5 

8 

5 

8 

Nelson  Roberts 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Jos.  C'izelski 

5 

5 

t'has.  McKay- 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Peter  Maynard 

4 

6 

4 

6 

*Wc  draw  your  attention 

to 

Mr.  Ward's  s 

ervice 

record. 

Continued  on  page  13.  column  1 


Oscar  F.  Taft 
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Office  Notes 

The  engagement  of  Dorothy  Wheel- 
er, of  the  Main  Office,  to  George 
B.  HambHn  has  been  recently  an- 
nounced. The  "Spindle"  wishes  to 
extend  the  congratulations  of  their 
many  friends  among  the  employees 
of  the  Whitin  Machine  Works. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Currie  recently 
announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter  Florence  to  Raymond  T. 
Gifford,  of  Boston.  Her  many  friends, 
and  especially  those  in  the  Employ- 
ment Department,  wish  to  be  in- 
formed when  to  start  buying  presents 
for  the  coming  event. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Beaudry  wears 
a  pedometer  to  work  now?  How  far 
is  it  to  Northbridge  Hill? 

Harold  Johnson  and  Donald  Adams 
were  in  charge  of  the  dance.  Thanks- 
giving night.  The  usual  good  time 
was  enjoyed.  Better  hurry  up,  boys, 
it's  getting  near  Xmas. 

Who  says  "hen  parties"  aren't  as 
thrilling  as  "stag  parties"?  At  any 
rate,  two  or  three  of  the  girls  came  in 
to  work  Wednesday,  after  the  party 
given  the  night  before  to  Florence 
Currie,  with  a  big  head. 

Florence  received  a  lovely  little 
"sparkler"  about  three  weeks  ago; 
and  as  such  an  important  event  could 
not  go  uncelebrated,  ten  of  the  girls 


Bolster  Job 

Continued  from  page  12.  column  ,? 


William  Clark 

4 

2 

4 

2 

James  Ingham 

4 

4 

James  Jenkins 

3 

10 

2 

3 

Edward  Bebo 

3 

6 

1 

6 

Amido  Allega 

3 

3 

Knute  Larson 

2 

11 

2 

11 

Annie  Jones 

2 

9 

2 

9 

Tillie  Frieswick 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Grace  Hoakstra 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Alphonse  Guertin 

9 

1 

1 

Lionel  Morreil 

7 

1 

7 

Teresa  Nyholt 

5 

11 

Viola  Blair 

2 

1 

2 

Anna  Prestera 

2 

1 

2 

Sadie  Sibesma 

2 

1 

1 

Florence  Rasco 

2 

1 

2 

Charles  Riley 

2 

1 

2 

Margaret  Nichols 

1 

1 

1 

Ida  Rivard 

1 

1 

1 

Marie  Belval 

1 

1 

1 

John  Walsh 

1 

0 

3 

Dominick  Divango 

1 

Elizabeth  Belval 

11 

11 

Lau  rie  Thompson 

11 

2 

Geo.  B.  Smith 

11 

11 

Amide  Brare 

10 

10 

James  Montville 

10 

5 

J.  F.  Dunn 

6 

6 

Benj.  Petrowsky 

3^ 

Philip  Nadeau 

3 

3 

Louis  Peet 

2 

2 

George  Morreil 

2 

2 

Mathias  Porrier 

1^ 

Gideon  Poulin 

13^ 

1^ 

gave  her  a  dinner  down  at  the  Ux- 
bridge  Inn,  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 30. 

During  the  feast,  toasts  were  given 
and  jokes  presented  to  Florence,  but 
it  was  after  dinner  that  the  fun  start- 
ed. What  went  on  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  parlor  is  a  secret,  how- 
ever; so  nuff  sed. 

Those  present  were  Florence  Cur- 
rie, Jennie  Currie,  Hazel  Anderson, 
Mary  Britton,  Bessie  Aldrich,  Ruth 
Burnap,  Helen  Cotter,  Grace  Brown, 
Gladys  Hanny,  and  Catherine  Munt. 

Miss  Gertrude  Feenstra,  of  the 
Main  Office,  was  married  December  4 
to  Raymond  Barlow,  of  Welch's  job. 
Both  young  people  are  popular  around 
town.  We  wish  to  extend  to  them  our 
heartiest  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

Jennie  Currie  wishes  to  inform  all 
those  who  passed  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  cartoon  of  her  wild  trip  to 
Ledge  Lodge,  appearing  in  the  last 
"Spindle,"  that  the  automobile  was 
a  perfectly  good  Buick  and  not  a 
Ford,  as  the  cartoonist  made  it  out 
to  be.  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
drawing  your  attention  to  this  mis- 
take and  hope  the  feelings  of  the 
young  lady  in  question  will  be  back 
to  normal,  now  that  this  correction 
has  been  publicly  stated. 

Robert  Metcalf  became  the  proud 
father  of  a  son,  James  HofTman 
Metcalf,  November  23. 

On  December  1  a  son  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hargreaves. 
Bob  informs  us  that  the  new  drafts- 
man weighed  7  7-8  pounds  and  that 
he  has  been  named  Richard  Bradford. 

The  Employment  Department  has 
a  new  germicide  preparation  and 
sprayer.  Mr.  Norton  read  the  label 
on  the  bottle,  which  was  marked 
"85%  alcohol,"  and  a  few  minutes 
later  could  be  seen  in  the  act  of  curing 
a  newly  developed  sore  throat. 

Wm.  Kearnan  suggests  that,  in 
the  talk  on  the  water  supply  of 
Whitinsville  at  the  foremen's  meet- 
ing, Wednesday,  December  L  Henry 
Owen  forgot  to  mention  that  prohibi- 
tion might  be  one  of  the  reasons  for 
increasing  the  reservoir  capacity. 

Why  under  the  sun,  we  ask  you, 
was  Harold  Johnston  out  walking 
with  the  minister,  Mr.  Houston,  on 
Tuesday,  December  7? 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Pay 
Roll  Department  to  report  at  7.45 
A.  M.  on  pay  day.  We  would  like 
to  ask  Helen  if  any  hint  from  us 
among  her  friends  would  help  reduce 
the  length  of  her  at-home  hours  on 
Wednesday  nights.  We'll  tell  him, 
Helen,  if  you  say  so. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Robert 
Brown,  of  the  Drafting  Room,  ob- 
tain the  number  of  his  house  from 
Charles  Snow.  It  seems  that,  for 
the  second  time.  Bob  has  been 
unable  to  locate  his  own  home  on 
Spring  Street.  We  will  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  Bob  was  in  perfect 
condition  both  times,  but  would 
suggest  that  he  pace  off  the  exact 
number  of  steps  from  the  corner  of 
the  street  to  his  front  door,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  neighbors. 


Philip  Riley,  representing  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  in  the  Far 
East,  has  an  interesting  business 
card  in  the  Chinese  language.  Mr. 
Ming  Ting  Lu,  who  is  now  working 
on  the  card  job,  volunteered  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  how  this  business  card 
would  look;  and  the  above  cut  reads. 
"Philip  Riley,  Representing  Whitin 
Machine  Works,  America." 


We  were  glad  to  read  in  the 
syndicated  news  in  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  East  that  John  Lasell, 
of  Williams  and  Whitinsville,  stands 
out  as  the  foremost  goal  kicker  of 
all  the  college  football  stars  in  the 
East  this  year.  Lasell  has  a  total 
of  one  touchdown,  27  goals,  and  one 
field  goal,  making  a  total  of  36 
points  for  the  year.  This  also  ranks 
him  as  the  twentieth  total  scorer 
of  all  this  year's  Eastern  football 
players. 


''Dalton's  Specials" 

Riding  bareback  seems  to  be  a 
specialty  with  JoUimore,  as  we  under- 
stand he  rode  one  of  the  race  horses 
to  Pawtucket  recently. 

Brennan  claims  the  bowling  cham- 
pionship of  Wood's  Office.  His 
average  up  to  date  is  63.7.  He  still 
maintains  he  is  the  champion. 

Our  stenog,  Miss  Nellie  Vail,  passed 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday  visiting 
historic  places  in  and  near  Boston. 

Connors,  Johnston,  and  Dalton 
attended  the  Holy  Cross-Boston 
College  football  game  recently  held 
at  Braves  Field,  Boston. 

The  members  of  the  P21ectrical 
Supply  Room,  Wood's  Office,  have 
formed  a  quartette  that  will  appear 
in  public  in  a  short  time.  The  indivi- 
duals of  the  cjuartette  are  as  follows: 
Frank  Mateer,  first  tenor;  Erwin 
Bragdon,  second  tenor;  Henry  Dolli- 
ver,  bass;  and  Thomas  Hamilton, 
baritone.  Hamilton's  favorite  song 
is,  "She  May  Be  Only  a  Moonshiner's 
Daughter,  but  I  Love  Her  Still." 

Look  out!  When!  What's  that 
coming  down  the  street  at  such  a 
terrific  rate  of  speed?  As  it  tlraws 
nearer,  we  notice  it  is  George  Kane 
trying  out  his  new  Ford. 

Miss  Belle  Hamilton,  of  the  Pro- 
duction Department,  secured  a  book 
entitled,  "How  To  Get  Thin."  Per- 
haps she  could  give  us  some  informa- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Electrical 
Department  have  taken  unusual  in- 
terest in  Abraham  Twight,  their 
licensed  electrician.  We  wonder  why? 

Playing  Wild  West  has  got  to  be  a 
regular  habit  with  Wright  and  Lan- 
court. 


William  Smith,  of  the  flyer  job, 
was  married  to  Nora  Walsh  at 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  November  22. 
We  extend  our  congratulations. 

Here  is  an  interesting  item  in 
regard  to  castings,  which  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many  of  us:  Bob  Keeler, 
in  going  over  his  record  cards  of  the 
different  castings  catalogued  and  in 
active  use  today,  reports  a  total 
number  of  39,337.  There  are  many 
others  which  are  not  catalogued  and 
which  we  are  not  using  at  the  present 
time.  From  this  figure,  one  has  a 
more  definite  idea  of  the  vast  number 
of  patterns  stored  in  the  Pattern 
Loft  under  the  supervision  of  Albert 
Brown. 


Harry  W'allace,  of  the  bolster  job, 
famous  checker  player  of  Whitins- 
ville,  played  fifteen  of  the  best 
players  of  the  Blackstone  Valley  at 
the  Woonsocket  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tues- 
day night,  December  7.  Mr.  Wallace 
succeeded  in  winning  six  of  the 
matches,  drew  five,  and  lost  four. 


Everett  C.  Stebbins,  of  Fletcher's 
job,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Wallace  Morin,  daughter  of  Harry 
Wallace,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  re- 
cently. The  ceremony  was  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Churcli.  The  Rew 
Mr.  Weaver  officiated. 


Jones  had  a  story  that  McGowan 
missed  a  rabbit  by  se\eral  \ards 
on  December  7,  but  McGowan  reports 
Jones  missed  that  same  rabbit  twice. 


We  hate  to  pick  on  our  friends  in 
the  F"oundry,  but  the  famous  Buick  of 
the  Foundry  continues  to  pla\'  its 
part  in  the  history  of  \\'hilins\ille. 
Recently  a  party  of  amateur  actors 
journeyed  to  Somer\iIIe,  Mass.,  to 
witness  a  play  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented here  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Donlon,  as  chaulteur,  on  liis  wa\ 
home  discox  ered  the  town  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  location  of  its  famous 
I)enal  institution  and  se\eral  other 
suburbs  of  Boston,  bringing  the 
party  back  about  4.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Se\'eral  Irieiuls  of  Hugh  Ferguson 
have  accused  him  of  profiteering  since 
Philip  Farrell  rented  a  room  in  his 
house  on  Spring  Street. 


Robert  Britton,  one  of  our  famous 
fox  hunters,  is  so  far  leading  in  the 
count  on  foxes.  Thanksgiving  Day 
he  bagged  his  second  fox.  Bob, 
however,  claims  that  so  far  this 
season  the  foxes  have  not  been  run- 
ning very  good,  but  take  to  their 
holes  very  soon  after  given  chase. 

In  the  fox  hunters'  hall  of  fame 
George  Gill  already  has  established 
his  right  to  a  corner.  Regardless  of 
past  reputations  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  reluctant  to  remind 
anybody  of  his  hard  luck,  we  can't 
resist  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Gill  on 
his  great  loss  Saturday  afternoon, 
November  27.  A  perfectly  healthy 
fox  became  a  little  too  friendly  with 
George  and  in  the  excitement  missed 
a  full  charge  of  gunshot  from  our  fox 
hunter's  gun.  Our  advice  as  green- 
horns on  this  subject  would  be  to 
keep  the  fox  in  his  place  and  not 
allow  him  to  become  quite  so  familiar. 


The  aboxe  photograph  shows  a 
group  of  huskies  that  were  in\ited 
to  Oakland  Beach  by  John  Hey,  of 
the  spindle  job.  The  main  occupa- 
tions of  the  occasion  were  fishing, 
clam  and  oyster  digging.  They  re- 
ported a  fine  time  and  have  voted  to 
accept  an  invitation  next  year,  if 
extended. 

Somebod\-  caught  a  crab,  which  he 
started  out  to  find  after  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  gone  to  sleep.  What 
became  of  that  crab  seems  to  be  a 
m>stery.  The  gang  is  keeping  it  to 
themselves,  but  inform  us  that  Arthur 
Randall  has  the  right  dope.  Reading 
left  to  right,  this  hard-working  crew 
consists  of  Arthur  Randall,  spindle 
job;  Leon  Bailey;  George  Hanna, 
foreman  of  the  big  planer  job;  Lucien 
T.  Barnes,  foreman  of  the  flyer  job; 
Albert  Chandler,  of  the  brush  job: 
John  Hey,  of  the  spindle  job;  and 
Dr.  Schofield. 
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After  a  several  months'  visit  to 
Holland,  Louis  Jongsma  returned  to 
his  duties  on  the  carpenter  job.  Louis 
has  many  interesting  stories  to  tell 
of  the  old  country,  and  we  under- 
stand that  Roy  Foster  is  thinking 
of  taking  out  passports  for  a  trip 
abroad. 

Tip  O'Neil,  our  versatile  athlete 
of  the  spinning  job,  was  much  ad- 
mired by  the  young  lady  spectators 
at  Killingly,  Conn.,  during  the  soccer 
game  with  Goodyear.  We  don't 
believe  that  Tip  knows  anything 
about  this,  but  a  report  comes  back 
that  a  group  of  very  interesting  young 
ladies  were  heard  to  remark:  "Isn't 
he  a  pretty  boy?  I  must  get  his 
address  and  write  to  him."  How  do 
you  do  it,  Tip? 

News  has  reached  us  that  James 
H.  Galvin,  of  the  Freight  House, 
received  a  parcel  on  November  3, 
1920,  by  special  delivery.  It  is  also 
stated  Jim  is  going  in  for  marathon 
running,  and  we  are  curious  to  know 
what  was  in  that  package. 


Foundry  Notes 

John  Haggerty  spent  the  week-end 
in  Boston.  What  was  the  reason? 
We  would  like  to  know. 

One  of  our  office  force  was  lucky 
Thanksgiving  Day,  to  be  present  at 
a  "wild  "  turkey  dinner. 

Our  veteran  Pat  McGuinness  is 
slipping  in  the  bowling  league.  Just 
a  little  more  pep,  Pat. 

Dan  and  his  Sedan  are  making  a 
hit  these  days. 

Doc.  Walker  has  joined  a  dancing 
class.  Youth  is  returning  to  the 
old  boy. 

Did  anybody  lose  a  bracelet  in 
Blackstone? 

Our  cast-off  got  a  strike  on  the 
alleys  the  other  night.  He  turned 
around,  smiled,  and  said,  "Look 
at  the  wreck." 

John  Lemoine  is  to  be  married 
December  27,  1920.  Here's  wishing 
him  good  luck. 

Wilfred  Gadboy  is  downhearted 
these  days.  She  must  make  up  before 
Xmas  to  ease  his  mind. 

According  to  McLeod's  bowling, 
he  would  make  a  good  wood  chopper. 


Production  Department 

Miss  Brown,  of  the  Production 
Department,  has  acquired  a  new 
pup.  Sis  reports  that  she  has  to 
take  him  to  bed  with  her  to  keep  him 
from  disturbing  all  the  neighbors. 
The  pup  takes  great  delight  in 
chewing  Miss  Brown's  ear  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Katherine  Rossiter  and  Miss  Brown 
had  stored  two  apples  on  the  sill 
outside  the  window  by  Miss  Rossiter's 
desk  one  noon  recently.  About  three 
o'clock  Miss  Rossiter  went  over  to 
Miss  Brown  and  asked  her  where 
the  apples  were.  Very  soon  after- 
wards many  telephone  calls  were 
received  expressing  thanks  for  the 
thoughtfulness  in   providing  lunch. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  Draft- 
ing Room  has  a  long  pole  which 
recently  has  acquired  a  very  sharp 
spike  on  its  end. 

Ed.  Newton  has  gone  into  the 
second-hand  clothing  business.  His 
salesmanship  sold  his  coat  off  his 
back,  and  the  Production  Depart- 
ment was  much  upset  to  see  Ed. 
put  his  overcoat  over  his  vest  and 
shirt  sleeves,  en  route  for  home. 

Mr.  Prudden  has  the  young  ladies 
of  the  Production  Department 
guessing.  They  claim  that  all  he 
needs  to  bring  in  is  a  razor  some 
one  of  these  mornings  to  prove 
conclusively  that  he  is  running  a 
still.  Among  the  many  articles  to 
date  are  several  joints  of  stove  pipe, 
numerous  sized  bottles  and  empty 
peanut  cans.  This  ought  to  be  pretty 
good  evidence. 

A  contributor  informs  us  a  rumor 
is  going  around  that  Lester  Dermody 
attended  the  Elks  ball  in  Woonsocket, 
Friday  night,  November  19.  The 
rumor  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  following  morning, 
about  10  A.  M.,  Lester  reported  for 
work  all  dolled  up  in  silk  socks,  danc- 
ing pumps,  spats,  and  a  monocle  on 
a  dream  of  a  black  and  white  ribbon. 

Fellow  workmen  of  the  speeder  job 
presented  a  purse  of  money  to  Ray- 
mond Barlow  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  to  Gertrude  Feenstra,  of 
the  Main  Office,  December  4. 


Most  of  us  have  a  favorite  poem 
or  one  that  strikes  our  fancy.  At 
least,  when  this  statement  was  made 
to  Mr.  Norton,  of  the  Employment 
Department,  he  agreed  to  the  extent 
of  producing  the  following  poem  from 
his  pocket  fjook,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  for  some  time. 

A  Plea 

Grant    to    me    this:  The  strength 
to  do  my  duty, 
And  smiles  of  love  to  welcome  my 
return ; 

Open  my  eyes  to  all   the  world's 
bright  beauty. 
Teach  me  to  make  the  most  of 
what  I  earn. 

What  though  I  toil,  let  me  be  brave 

and  cheerful. 
Glad  there  are  tasks  that  I  am 

called  to  do; 
Let  love  of  life  keep  me  from  being 

tearful. 

And  love  of  truth  keep  me  from 
deeds  untrue. 

I  would  not  dwell  too  much  on  cares 
that  fret  me. 
Nor  magnify  through  selfish  eyes 
my  woes. 

When  failures  come  and  trivial  wrongs 
upset  me, 
Let  me  rejoice  that  I  can  bear 
such  blows. 

Keep  me  from  envy  and  the  jealous 
madness, 
Which  blinds  men's  eyes  to  joy  that 
they  possess. 
And    makes    them    think  another's 
hour  of  gladness 
Is  robbing  them  of  fortune  and 
success. 

Through  every  day  and  ever>'  hour 
that  passes. 
Let  me  press  forward,  glad  to  take 
and  give; 

Looking  at   life   through   clear  not 
murky  glasses. 
And  come  what  may,   finding  il 
to  live. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 

If  you  have  one  that  is  exception- 
ally good,  send  it  in. 


Several  observant  citizens  notified 
us  on  the  morning  of  November  30 
that  the  American  flag  was  seen 
flying  upside  down  above  the  Grove 
schoolhouse. 
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Soccer 

AND  SXn.L  THEY  FALL 

November  13  saw  the  American  Optical 
football  team  the  guests  of  the  Whitin  Ma- 
chine Works  eleven.  Although  thirteen  is 
counted  unlucky,  it  failed  to  have  any  effect 
whatever  on  the  outcome.  It  was  a  good 
game  in  many  respects,  both  teams  showing 
up  to  advantage.  The  teamwork  of  the 
Whitin  players  was  the  outstanding  feature. 
The  fans  that  came  down  from  Southbridge 
were  good  sports  and  rooted  hard  for  a  win, 
but  it  was  with  a  straight  face  they  went 
back  home  to  report  that  Whitins  had  won 
by  the  score  of  4  to  1 . 

MARCHING  ON 

On  November  20,  the  Whitin  eleven 
traveled  to  Connecticut  to  play  the  (iood- 
year  team.  The  trip  was  made  by  automo- 
biles for  the  comfort  of  the  players.  That 
they  appreciated  this  is  shown  by  their  win 
over  Goodyear  by  the  score  of  4  to  1.  The 
interesting  part  of  this  date  was  that,  while 
the  Whitin  team  was  winning  two  points, 
the  Norton  team  was  getting  only  one  point, 
which  brought  the  number  of  points  lost  for 
both  Whitins  and  Nortons  equal. 


THE  PENNANT  IS  LOST 

A  murky  and  cold  day  was  November  27. 
The  Norton  field  was  a  sea  of  mud  and  water. 
The  field  was  like  a  little  bandbox,  and  the 
playing  field  was  marked  at  minimum,  which 
was  a  disadvantage  to  the  visiting  players 
from  Whitinsville.  The  game  was  a  deciding 
one  for  the  pennant,  and  both  the  Norton 
and  Whitin  fans  were  expectant  of  an  exciting 
game.  The  teams  lined  up;  and  Nortons, 
who  had  lost  the  choice  of  goals  (by  the  way, 
it  was  the  only  thing  they  did  lose),  kicked  off. 

The  heavy  Norton  team  soon  forced  a 
corner,  but  it  was  cleared  by  the  Whitin 
defence.  W.  Jenkins,  the  inside  left  of  the 
Norton  team,  while  phuing  the  ball,  slipped 
and  collide;l  with  a  jilayer,  which  resultcvt 
in  three  bones  being  broken  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow.  It  was  a  pure  accident,  and  it 
deprived  the  Norton  team  of  a  good  player. 
After  a  substitute  player  had  been  put  into 
the  game  the  Norton  team  started  to  put 
some  pep  into  the  game  and  literally  swept 
the  Whitin  team  off  their  feet.    A  kick  from 


away  up  the  field  by  the  Norton  right  half- 
back and  misjudgment  of  the  ball  by  the 
Whitin  goal-keeper  registered  the  first  goal 
of  the  game. 

The  light  Whitin  team  seemed  to  be  stuck 
in  the  mud,  for  they  simply  could  not  keep 
the  ball  long  out  of  their  own  territory;  and 
the  substitute  player  for  Jenkins  got  the  ball 
out  of  a  scrimmage  in  the  Whitin  goal  and 
registered  again  for  the  Norton  team. 

This  woke  the  Whitin  team  up  a  little, 
and  they  strove  valiantly  to  score;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  as  their  passing  game  either 
fell  short  or  went  too  far,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  Norton  player  got  the  ball  and  made 
a  huge  kick  away  into  the  Whitin  territory, 
causing  the  Whitin  team  to  go  on  the  defence. 

Another  misjudgment  of  the  Whitin  de- 
fence gave  the  center  half  of  the  Norton 
team  a  chance  to  make  the  third  goal.  The 
Whitin  team  lacked  the  pep  of  the  Norton 
team  and  thereby  missed  chances  to  score; 
and  as  the  whistle  blew  for  half  time,  the 
score  stood  3  to  0  in  favor  of  the  Norton  team. 

The  second  half  opened  with  some  good 
passing  by  the  Norton  team.  They  wore 
playing  the  game  of  their  lives,  plowing 
through  the  mud  just  like  truck  horses, 
while  the  Whitin  team  simply  could  not  make 
headwa\';  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  cen- 
ter forward  of  the  Norton  team  dribbled  the 
ball  by  the  Whitin  defence  and  scored  a 
pretty  goal.  Il  was  all  Nortons;  the  boys 
seemed  to  luixe  lost  heart,  being  afraid  to 
tackle  the  Norton  backs  as  the>-  should  have 
done  and  thereby  taking  ad\antage  of  some 
good  chances  to  go  through.  The  Norton 
backs  were  aware  of  this  fact  and  took  their 
time  placing  the  ball  well  down  the  field. 
Some  good  passing  from  one  to  another  ga\e 
the  Norton  center  forward  a  beautiful  chance 
to  dribble  by  the  Whitin  defence  and  score 
the  fifth  and  final  goal  of  the  game.  No  alibi 
is  needed  for  the  Whitin  team,  as  they  were 
beaten  by  a  team  that  was  easily  their  mas- 
ters on  a  muddy  and  wet  field;  and  I  am  sure 
the  Whitin  team  will  endorse  my  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  Norton  team,  winners 
of  the  Triangle  Industrial  League  for  l')2(). 

The  lineup: 

Norton  C'omiwnv  Whitin  MArniNi-:  Wt)RKS 


Backman,  Ihb. 
Manguson,  ro. 
Pierson,  c. 
Johnson,  A.,  ri. 
Jenkins,  li. 
Solemin,  lo. 


Ihb.,  O'Neil 
ro.,  Gunlag 
c,  Ashworth 
ri..  Holmes 
li.,  Fowler 
lo.,  Jackson 


Linesmen:  M.  Strand,  Blakely.  Referee: 
D.  Russell,  of  Southbridge.  Time:  40-min- 
ute  halves. 

Le.\gue  St.\nding 

TE.XM  PLAYED    WON  LOST  DR'WN  P'TS 

Norton  10  8  0  2  18 

Whitins  ')  6  1  2  14 

Hamilton  Woolen  10  3  4  3  9 

American  Optical  9  3  3  1  7 

(iood\ear  8  3  5  0  6 

Whittall  7  0  7  0  0 

1920  Te.\m  Record 

Games  played,  9;  won,  6;  drawn,  2;  lost,  1. 

Goals  scored,  29;  against,  14. 

Goals  scored  by:  Jackson,  7;  Fowler,  7; 
Gunlag,  5;  Fleming,  4;  Cowburn,  3;  Wilson, 
1;  Hetherington,  1;  Holmes,  1. 


Fosberg,  g. 
Johnson,  rb. 
Sandquist,  lb. 
Stranil,  rhb. 
Lyumgberg,  chb. 


g.,  Keeler 
rb.,  Wilson 
lb.,  Rothwell 
rhb.,  Hetherington 
chb.,  Cameron 


Inside  Facts  on  Football 

(Concluded) 

The  forward  line  and  halfback  line  have 
been  dealt  with  in  past  issues.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  defence  positions — namcK',  the  right 
and  left  backs  and  the  goalkeeper — are  ex- 
plained. The  young  man  who  hopes  to  be 
successful  in  playing  the  back  position  must 
have  many  qualities,  some  by  nature,  some 
by  practice.  A  keen  eye,  iron  nerve,  and  a 
sturdy  physique  are  indispensable.  Granted 
that  nature  has  been  kind  and  the  young  man 
has  these  qualities,  he  nuist  learn  to  tackle 
cleanly,  to  kick  and  head  with  certainty,  to 
act  promptK'  anil  combine  with  the  goal- 
keeper behinvl,  the  back  alongside,  and  half- 
back in  front. 

Other  tricks  of  this  position  may  be 
brought  into  play  as  the  crafty  qualities  of 
the  player  desire.  As  I).  Boyle,  who  played 
fullback  for  the  Celtic  F.  C,  siiys: 

"To  tackle  means  to  deprive  or  prevent  an 
opponent  from  making  further  headwa>'  with 
the  ball,  and  to  tackle  successfully  there  must 
be  no  hesitancy,  dilly-dallying,  but  quick, 
thorough  action  in  going  for  the  man  and 
ball  at  once,  as  audacity  often  pulls  you 
through.  Judgment  and  experience  are  the 
best  teachers  in  tackling  an  opponent.  Some 
forwarvls  are  beaten  by  the  back  rushing  in 
as  described,  but  with  others  one  must  play 
,1  waiting  game,  letting  them  do  the  rushing. 
Whatever  method  is  adopted,  do  not  hesitate. 
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and  use  no  half  measures.  A  full-hack  must 
be  able  to  kick  equally  well  with  either  foot, 
as  he  must  be  able  to  clear  the  ball,  no  matter 
how  awkwardly  it  comes  to  him.  Fast  oblique 
shots,  balls  coming  breast  high,  some  travel- 
ing low  with  as  much  'side'  and  'top'  as 
a  billiard  ball,  must  be  negotiated  with  the 
utmost  certainty. 

"Heading  is  also  a  valuable  asset,  as  a 
ball  kicked  from  a  corner  or  out  of  a  scrim- 
mage may  be  too  high  to  kick,  and  a  neat 
piece  of  work  with  the  head  may  be  the 
means  of  clearing  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  lost  opportunity.  Combination  is  the 
vital  asset  of  the  two  backs  and  goalkeeper. 
The  backs  must  know  how  far  to  leave  the 
goalkeeper,  what  shots  to  leave  for  him  to 
clear,  and  what  shots  to  clear  for  him.  Give 
the  goalkeeper  plenty  of  elbow  room  to 
work;  don't  hamper  his  movements  and 
unsight  him  at  a  critical  time  by  falling  back 
too  close  to  the  goal;  have  a  complete  under- 
standing all  around.  If  the  opposing  left 
wing  has  the  ball  in  his  possession,  the  right 
back  should  go  ahead  of  his  companion  and 
tackle  the  opposing  forward.  The  left  back 
should  hold  himself  in  reserve;  and,  should 
his  team-mate  be  beaten,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  help  the  goalkeeper  in  clearing 
the  ball. 

"Above  all,  the  fullback  must  be  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  tactics  of  the  half- 
back in  front.  If  the  halfback  is  playing  the 
inside  forward,  then  the  back  must  watch 
the  outside  man.  I'nder  no  circumstances 
should  the  back  get  mixed  up  with  the 
halfback  line.  By  doing  so,  he  leaves  his 
side  of  the  field  exposed;  and  unless  the  other 
back  be  very  speedy,  disaster  will  follow. 
Few  fullbacks  pass  the  ball  to  their  forwards; 
all  they  think  about  is  taking  a  huge  kick, 
high  and  hard,  letting  the  ball  go  anywhere, 
as  long  as  their  lines  are  cleared,  and  fre- 
quently having  it  drop  at  the  feet  of  the 
opposing  backs,  whereas,  by  e.xerting  half 
that  strength  and  placing  the  ball  to  the 
forwards,  it  would  in  all  probability  put  the 
opposing  team  on  the  defensive. 

"To  young  players  I  would  say.  Keep 
your  temper  under  provocation,  remain  cool 
under  pressure,  avoid  all  shady  tactics,  and 
above  all  make  up  your  mind  quickly  and  act 
in  conjunction  with  your  team-mates  with 
the  utmost  promptitude." 

Now  to  turn  to  the  art  of  good  goalkeeping, 
H.  G.  Renorie,  of  the  Hibernian  F.  C,  says: 

"I  think  a  goalkeeper  should  not  be 
content  to  stand  and  catch  cold  in  his  goal, 
but  should  follow  up  his  backs  and  assist  them 
by  being  prepared  for  a  pass  back,  when  the 
backs  find  themselves  in  a  tight  corner,  and 
get  all  the  long,  bounding  balls  that  are  sent 
frequently  over  their  heads,  thus  reminding 
them  that  there  is  a  goalkeeper  on  the  team. 
Practice  and  experience  are  the  best  teachers, 
but  the  best  practice  of  all  is  to  have  half  a 
dozen  players  told  off  to  pepper  one  with  a 
half  a  dozen  balls;  and  under  these  circum- 


stances a  goalkeeper  will  have  more  varied 
shots  in  five  minutes  than  may  come  his  way 
in  several  games;  and  if  making  up  one's 
mind  quickly  be  one  of  the  supreme  qualities 
of  a  goalkeeper,  then  here  indeed  will  he  have 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  developing 
this  habit.  In  clearing  (or  getting  rid  of  the 
ball),  a  goalkeeper  must  do  the  correct 
thing — that  is,  grasp  the  ball  with  his  two 
hands  whenever  possible,  although  there  are 
times  when  a  goalkeeper  has  no  other  course 
open  to  him  than  to  fist  or  kick  away  to  that 
part  of  the  field  which  best  suits  his  purpose. 
In  fisting  out  a  high  ball  or  kicking  at  a  low 
ball,  there  is  much  danger  for  the  goal- 
keeper, as  a  misjudgment  on  his  part  may 
cause  the  ball  to  glance  from  his  knuckles  or 
boot  into  the  net;  and  a  sorry  man  is  he,  as 
he  turns  to  pick  the  ball  out  of  the  meshes  and 
at  the  same  time  listen  to  the  outspoken 
remarks  of  the  candid  critics  on  the  lines. 
Grasp  the  ball  whenever  possible  and  the 
situation  at  the  same  time,  and  do  not  hesitate 
at  flinging  yourself  at  your  opponent's  feet 
or  to  rush  out  to  meet  him  as  he  tears  in 
towards  the  goal.  A  fraction  of  a  second  will 
decide  this  matter  either  way,  for  he  who 
hesitates  is  lost;  and  a  goal  may  be  scored  or 
saved  as  the  goalkeeper's  judgment,  nerve, 
and  pluck  have  been  in  evidence. 

"Practice  will  bring  agility,  experience  will 
give  coolness,  but  the  faculty  of  doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  distinguishes 
the  star  from  the  ordinary  player." 

This  concludes  my  article  on  "  Inside  Facts 
of  Football";  and  I  must  say,  before  1 
close,  that  much  detail  could  have  been 
gi\'en  had  space  permitted,  but  I  have  tried 
to  do  the  best  I  could  and  I  hope  the  quota- 
tions I  have  made  from  "The  Giants  of  the 
Game"  in  years  gone  by  will  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  aspiring  young  footballers  of 
today,  as  soccer  football  is  a  clean,  whole- 
some game  at  which  all  can  play. 

J.\ME.s  H.  Jones. 


Water  Supply 

(.'oiitinued  from  paKf  7,  column  ,f 

To  increase  the  amount  of  water  and  also 
the  head,  a  dam  was  put  in  farther  up  the 
brook  and  called  the  "Duck  Pond,"  in  1904, 
but  in  1910  the  flowage  was  increased  by  a 
dam  built  just  below  this  one,  making  reser- 
voir No.  5  with  a  capacity  of  300  million 
gallons,  a  flowage  of  50  acres  at  an  elevation 
of  556  feet,  and  four  miles  from  the  center  of 
Whitinsville. 

Reservoir  No.  6  was  built  in  1907,  still 
farther  up  the  brook  in  the  woods,  4^2  niiles 
from  the  center,  at  an  elevation  of  647  feet 
and  a  flowage  of  20  acres  with  a  capacity 
of  60  million  gallons. 

The  water  in  No.  5  and  No.  6  reservoirs 
was  never  piped  to  the  village  in  its  original 
condition.  The  natural  advantages  fur- 
nished by  the  brook  between  No.  5  and  No. 
4  were  made  use  of  and  the  water  sprayed 
into  the  air  through  pipes  below  No.  5  dam, 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  aeration;  and  a 
number  of  small  dams  were  also  constructed 
along  the  brook  to  help  in  this  work.  This 
brook  aeration  worked  out  \ery  well.  The 
opportunity  the  water  had  to  settle  in  No.  4 
reservoir,  together  with  the  fact  that  this 
reservoir  leaked  underneath  or  around  its 
ends  into  the  valley  below,  although  built 


in  the  most  ui)-to-date  fashion,  helped  the 
water  to  be  thoroughly  purified  first  by 
standing  in  the  reservoir  and  seconri  by  being 
filtered  in  the  gravel  underlying  the  flats 
below  the  dam.  Water  pumped  from  test 
wells  driven  in  this  section  showed  almost 
the  highest  test  for  quality  in  the  state. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  use,  without  filter- 
ing, the  water  stored  in  No.  6  reservoir  at 
the  elevation  of  647  feet,  the  matter  of 
higher  pressure  for  the  village  would  have 
been  solved;  and  it  probably  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  have  built  reservoir 
No.  7.  However,  No.  7  reservoir  was 
finished  in  September,  1920,  and  has  a 
rapacity  of  1.5  million  gallons  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  559  feet.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  methods  used 
in  underground-reservoir  construction.  It 
is  118  feet  6  inches  square,  19  feet  deep,  and 
the  roof  is  suj^ported  on  36  concrete  posts 
24  inches  scjuare.  It  is  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  shell  of  an  egg,  which  for  its  thickness 
is  able  to  withstand  the  highest  amount  of 
pressure  for  the  amount  of  material  used. 
The  tops  and  the  bottoms  of  the  arches  are 
rounded,  the  structure  is  covered  on  the  top 
by  2  feet  of  soil,  and  the  sides  with  a  tapering 
section  of  larger  area.  This  top  weighting 
and  the  earth  on  the  sides  are  supposed  to 
balance  the  water  pressure  inside  the  reser- 
voir, making  a  most  solid  and  dependable 
structure. 

The  water  in  this  reservoir  gives  a  pressure 
in  the  Whitin  Machine  Works  yard  of  105 
l^ounds  per  square  inch. 

To  furnish  the  water  for  this  reservoir, 
five  2-inch  and  four  4-inch  driven  wells  are 
located  in  the  gravel  below  the  No.  4  reser- 
voir dam  and  connected  to  centrifugal 
pumps  by  which  the  water  is  forced  into  the 
main  line  between  the  reservoir  and  the 
village  of  Whitinsville. 

These  pumps  have  a  capacity  of  850 
gallons  per  minute,  one  million  gallons  per 
24  hours  each,  are  driven  by  electricity,  and 
one  of  them  is  running  night  and  day.  A 
24-inch  pipe  starts  from  the  No.  7  reservoir 
down  the  hill,  reducing  to  16  and  14  inch 
as  it  approaches  the  village  main  and,  with 
a  check  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  No.  4  dam, 
always  holds  the  pressure  of  105  pounds  in 
the  village. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  compare  the 
elevations  of  a  few  of  the  houses  about  the 
village  with  these  different  reservoirs.  For 
instance: 

.Above  -Above 
Sea  Level  Whitin  Pond 

L.  M.  Kecler's  residence  509  209 

W.  L.  Taft's  residence  509  209 

Top  of  Prospect  Hill  465  165 

Castle  Hill  barn  floor  394  94 

6  ten.  block.  No.  Main  St.  373  73 

Whitin  Pond  300 

The  growth  of  the  village  of  Whitins\  ille 
has  of  course  a  large  bearing  on  the  question 
of  water  supply,  and  in  this  connection  we 
note  that  the  Town  of  Northbridge  has  now 
reached  a  population  of  10,224,  as  shown  by 
the  census  taken  in  the  spring  of  1920;  and, 
allowing  3,000  inhabitants  for  the  villages 
of  Rockdale,  Riverdale,  and  Linwood,  we 
may  be  sure  that  Whitinsville  at  present 
has  over  7,000  inhabitants. 

While  the  water-works  primarily  is  to 
furnish  water  for  the  \  illage,  one  of  the  larg- 
est factors  is  how  this  water  is  handled 
inside  the  shop  yard  of  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works,  the  largei^t  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  town. 

In  this  connection  we  find  that  the  shop 
water  service  is  divi>led  into  three  sy  stems — 
namely,  the  \illage  scrxice,  manufacturing 
water  service,  and  emergency  fire  service. 
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Naturally,  we  find  all  the  fire  hydrants 
on  the  village  service,  from  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  is  up  to  105  pounds  per  square  inch, 
as  well  as  the  automatic-sprinkler  protection 
system  throughout  the  plant. 

Inside  the  shop,  the  drinking  water  is 
taken  from  the  sprinkler  risers  and  dis- 
tributed through  bubblers,  and  the  water 
can  be  cooled  by  ice  in  the  summer  months. 

All  of  these  mains  are  underground, 
whether  inside  or  outside  of  the  buildings, 
except  the  sprinkler  risers,  which  can  be  cut 
off  by  indicator  gates  available  from  the 
outside,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  the  system 
cannot  be  crippled  by  falling  walls  breaking 
the  pipes  and  putting  the  water  service  out 
of  commission. 

An  independent  system  is  being  installed 
to  furnish  water  for  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses throughout  the  shop,  such  as  wetting 
the  sand  in  the  F"oundry,  washing  the  cast- 
ings in  the  Snagging  Room,  furnishing 
water  for  toilets,  flush  closets,  and  sinks 
throughout  the  plant.  This  water  depends 
for  its  head  on  No.  1  reservoir  and  for  its 
supply  from  a  pump  drawing  the  water  from 
the  river  trench  and  forcing  it  into  the  sys- 
tem. This  pump  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Keeler's  job  in  the  basement  of  No.  2 
shop,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  old 
6-inch  and  4-inch  lines,  which  had  become 
obsolete  through  the  raising  of  the  pressure 
from  30  to  105  pounds.  Connections  from 
this  underground  pipe  are  taken  off  in  the 
Foundry,  Blacksmith  Shop,  power  house, 
etc.,  for  manufacturing  processes,  and  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  plant  for  toilet  con- 
nections. 

It  is  connected  to  the  village  service  by  a 
by-pass  just  outside  of  No.  2  shop,  so  that 
the  No.  1  reservoir  can  be  filled  from  the  No. 
7,  should  it  ever  become  necessary. 

The  emergency  fire  system  is  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  the  village  system  and 
two  1,500-gallon  per  minute  fire  pumps 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  power  house, 
with  the  help  of  double  check  valves  at  the 
west  of  the  Foundry,  north  of  No.  2  Shop, 
in  Memorial  Sejuarc,  and  a  gate  in  the  Car- 
penter Shop  lumber  yard.  In  case  of  fire  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  water  supply  from  No. 
7  reservoir,  these  fire  pumps  can  be  started 
and  a  pressure  of  110  or  more  pounds  raised 
inside  of  the  yard  limits  without  pumping 
pond  water,  with  which  these  pumps  are 
supplied,  out  of  the  village  mains.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  drain  the  pond  water 
out  of  the  pipes  inside  of  the  yard  without 


draining  it  from  the  whole  village.  This  is  a 
health  measure,  but  hardly  necessary,  as  the 
pond  water  has  always  shown  very  high 
tests  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  village  system  consists  of  15  miles 
of  water  pipe,  on  which  are  located  175 
hydrants  and  150  gates.  The  watershed 
supplying  reservoirs  4,  5,  and  6  has  an  area 
of  1.7  square  miles. 

Meter  tests  have  shown  that  the  \illage 
at  the  present  time  recjuires  on  an  average 
of  6,400,000  gallons  of  water  per  week.  This 
was  so  near  the  capacity'  of  the  system  that 
a  campaign  for  leaks  and  waste  was  im- 
mediately inaugurated,  with  a  result  that 
over  a  million  gallons  per  week  were  saved 
alone  by  stopping  the  waste  from  flush 
closets  and  the  habit  of  letting  faucets  run 
throughout  the  shops.  It  also  brought  out 
the  necessity  of  putting  a  manufacturing 
water  suppK-  into  the  shop,  by  which  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  unlimited  quantit\-  of 
pond  water  and  the  fact  that  this  water  has 
only  to  be  pumped  against  half  the  head  and 
therefore  at  a  considerable  saving. 

The  increase  in  pressure  from  the  old 
pressure  of  35  pounds  to  105  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  responsible  for  a  large  waste. 
Very  few  of  us  e\er  draw  a  drink  of  water 
from  a  faucet  without  letting  the  water 
run  for  a  half  a  minute  to  become  cool,  not 
realizing  that  sureh'  three  times  as  much 
water  runs  from  a  faucet  under  105  pounds 
pressure  as  does  from  one  under  a  pressure 
of  35  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  matter  of  increascvl  pressure  als;) 
shows  strikingly  in  a  flush  closet,  as  stud\' 
of  the  operations  of  a  closet  will  show.  On 
flushing,  the  water  in  the  tank  begins  to  flow 
out  at  once  and  continues  to  tlo  so  until 
the  water  has  entireh'  gone  out  of  the  tank, 
when  the  valve  closes  and  the  tank  begins 
to  fill.  During  all  of  this  time  that  the  tank 
is  being  emptied,  water  has  been  flowing 
into  it  at  105  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch,  thus  making  the  water  run  in  linger 
and  so  waste  a  great  ileal  more  than  it  would 
under  the  old  35  i)ounds  per  square  inch 
pressure.  This  has  in  some  measure  been 
corrected  b\-  retlucing  \ahes  placed  in  the 
houses  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  this  class 
of  iipparatus  and  also  to  protect  the  piping 
against  the  high  pressure. 

One  of  the  modern  wa>s  of  stopping 
waste  of  water  is  by  placing  meters  in  each 
house  and  making  the  tenant  pay  for  every 
gallon  above  a  certain  amount— this  would 
seem  a  hardship  to  us,  as  we  ha\e  always 
had  all  the  water  we  have,  cared  to  draw; 


and  we  can  put  off  metering  only  by  being 
careful  and  not  wasteful. 

All  of  these  many  chances  for  waste  must 
surely  impress  upon  us  the  responsibilit\' 
each  one  has  in  the  conservation  of  our  water 
supply. 

This  all  shows  that,  while  at  the  present 
time  we  have  an  adequate  water  supply, 
yet  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  village 
and  the  demand  of  modern  life  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time  when  further  sources  of 
supply  must  be  sought. 


English  Classes 


Left  to  right:  Charles  A.  Allen  (instructor! ,  Avid  Paul, 
David  Daranian,  Arthur  Aahaagema,  Zaky 
Manoogian.  Joseph  Dyhstra 

The  smallest  of  our  three  divisions  in 
English  for  those  of  our  employees  who  can 
speak  Knglish  but  wish  to  improve  their 
ability  in  reatling  and  writing  is  shown  here. 
The  class  is  taught  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Allen, 
instructor  in  the  Apprentice  School. 

None  of  the  classes  are  large,  and  there- 
fore effective  work  can  be  done  ver\-  readiU'. 
Common  words  in  our  language  and  words 
frequently  used  are  explained,  and  their  use 
is  taught  in  oral  and  written  sentences. 

The  impro\"ement,  while  slow,  is  neverthe- 
less apparent,  and  the  regular  attendance 
of  the  men  shows  that  the  interest  is  being 
kept  up. 

While  the  class  has  made  progress,  yet  it 
is  not  too  late  for  new  pupils  to  enter;  and 
visitors  to  the  classes  would  be  welcomed  by 
the  teachers  and  prove  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  men. 
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They  need  no  introduction.  Even  the  rabbits  are  ac- 
quainted.   Winning  team  shown  in  top  picture 


Rabbit  Pie  Supper  at  Ki 
Yi  Camp 

Twenty-three  followers  of  the  for- 
est and  stream  met  at  Camp  Ki  Yi 
and  sat  down  to  a  rabbit-pie  supper. 

This  is  an  annual  event  and  has 
been  looked  forward  to  for  some 
time.  The  committee  in  charge  was 
W.  Jones,  Harry  Kearnan,  Harry 
Drinkwater,  Robert  Marshall,  James 
Marshall,  Robert  Ferguson,  George 
Tebeau,  Peter  Tebeau,  and  Louis 
Veau. 

The  boys  went  hunting  antl  sjilit 
into  two  teams  representing  the 
east  and  west  side.  After  spoils  were 
counted,  the  west  side  was  declared 
the  winner. 

The  west  side  was  represented  by 
W.  Jones,  Peter  Tebeau,  Robert 
Ferguson,  and  Robert  Marshall,  and 
the  east  side  by  Harry  Kearnan,  Har- 
ry Drinkwater,  James  Marshall,  and 
George  Tebeau. 

Everybody  had  an  abundance  to 
eat;  and,  after  supper  was  served, 
readings  and  stories  of  the  nimrods 
were  told.  Lucien  Barnes  was  award- 
ed first  prize  in  the  story-telling  con- 
test. One  of  his  prize  winners  was 
about  the  old  veteran  hunter  Bert 
Hill,  who  became  seasick  on  a  fresh- 
water pond. 


Thomas  Crompton  gave  a  recita- 
tion about  the  folks  of  a  famous  al- 
ley, which  brought  long  applause. 

On  leaving,  the  boys  expressed  the 
hope  that,  before  the  season  was 
over,  they  could  be  present  at  another 
spread  such  as  they  had  just  finished. 
Those  present  were: 


Dr.F.A.Wald,  Southbridge 
G  Schelldemidth, E.Douglas 
B.S.Hill 

Thomas  Crompton 
Herbert  Ashworth 
Alexander  Bassett 
Archie  Fournier 
Lucien  T.  Barnes 
Martin  Carpenter 
Richard  Marshall 
James  Marshall 

Harry  Drinkw 


William  Deane 
Geo.  Ferguson 
Robert  Ferguson 
Geo.  Tebeau 
Louis  R.  Veau 
Edwardjennings 
William  Donlon 
Albert  J.  Brown 
Delia  Du  Hamell 
Robert  Marshall 
Winifred  Jones 
ater 


A  newspaper  clipping  was  received 
from  the  associate  editor  of  the 
Southern  Textile  Bulletin,  in  which 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Wylie  first  entered  busi- 
ness with  the  Whitin  Machine  Works 
on  leaving  school  and  was  with  us 
until  1885,  when  he  went  South  to 
take  up  farming.  We  quote  a  para- 
graph from  the  newspaper  article  of 
Rock  Hill.  S.  C.,  as  follows: 

"Many  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  this  city  were  shocked  Friday, 
December  3,  to  learn  that  W.  M. 
Wylie,  better  known  as  Harry,  died 
at  2  o'clock  that  morning.  Mr. 
Wylie  was  possibly  one  of  the  best 
liked  men  in  this  section."  Mr. 
Wylie  was  63  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 


Saturu. 

During  the  .  ^  --0^. 

then  lost  in  a  swamp.  Chief  Hunter 
Jones  laid  careful  plans  to  capture  rhe 
rabbit  when  he  was  dri\en  from  the 
swamp.  Marshall  was  to  shoot  up 
the  hill,  and  instructions  were  left 
with  Morrow  to  shoot  into  the  swamp. 
The  hunters  had  just  started  for  their 
positions  when  a  loud  report  almost 
upset  them.  Morrow  had  carried 
out  his  instructions  literally  and 
fired  into  the  swamp  and  was  much 
surprised  that  Marshall  had  not 
shot  up  the  hill  as  instructed.  The 
rabbit  has  not  been  seen  since  en- 
tering the  swamp. 


Scene:  Kenney-Kennedy's,  men's 
furnishings,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Cast:  Bashful  clerk,  Ruth  B.,  and 
Helen  C\ 

Ruth  B.:  Oh.  Helen!  See  the 
lovely  shirts!    Would  you? 

Helen  C:  Would  you?  What — 
Oh!  Vou  mean  would  they?  Let's 
ask  the  bashful-looking  clerk  with 
the  small  moustache. 

Bashful  Clerk  with  Small  Mous- 
tache: Is  anyone  waiting  on  \ou? 
Ruth    B.    (^real    innocent):  What 
ind  of  shirts  do  the  men  prefer? 
Bashful    Clerk:  The   young  men 
"fer  a  snappy  design  with  soft  cuffs, 
the  old  men  prefer  the  stiff  cuflfs 
a   moderate   stripe   or  figure, 
it  size,  please? 

j  Men  C:  Size  about  20  years  old, 
uld  say. 

th  B.  (.aside  to  Helen):  Never. 
;  he  means  chest  measurement, 
it  38  or  40.    Gee!    I  don't 
/ :  mavbe  it's  waist  measure, 
len  C.   (to  B.  C):  We  don'i 
:t\\ — (looks   at   wrist   watch) — 
ank  you  very  much.     We  must 
tch  our  train.     (To  Ruth)  Let's 
o  to  a  dry-goods  store  where  we 
enow  the  ropes. 
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